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PREFACE. 



It has long been considered a desideratum to have 
a concise Manual of Garden Fems. Of the British 
species there are many valuable handbooks ; but, except 
in works of large extent and great coi^t, the English 
reader did not possess a book to which reference could 
be made for information on the Ferns grown in Stoves, 
Greenhouses, and Garden Ferneries. It is with the 
view of supplying this want that the present work is 
published. 

Any merit that attaches to the excellent information 
found in the following pages is due to Mr. Thomas 
Appleby, long a skilful cultivator of this family of 
plants, and whose papers on the subject in the Cottage 
Gardener have been made available. To Mr. C. W. 
Croker also, a successful cultivator and a respectable 
pteridological botanist, a great portion of this work is 
due. Much of the cultural information has also been 
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supplied by Mr. George Abbey and numerous other 
writers in the Journal of Horticulture and Cottage. 
Gardener ; and it is believed, now that the experience 
of these practical men is thus combined, that it will 
form the best Manual that has yet been produced on 
the subject. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is Iioped that the following pages will furnish our readers 
with plain and distinct directions for the cultivation of that 
most justly popular tribe of plants — the Ferns. We have 
attempted to give all the information which may be required 
for their successful management, with notes upon all the 
best Ferns which are easily attainable. The lists are not 
complete; for to have mentioned every species which is 
now to be found in our British stoves and greenhouses would 
have increased the book to too great a size. Besides, many 
of them are represented in this country by only one or two 
examples ; and to propagate these to a sufficient extent for 
them to become popular plants will be a work of years. 
Others have been omitted from the large genera, or their 
names only given because it was thought that those enume- 
rated would be found sufficient. We have used the names 
by which the plants are most generally known, not bur- 
dening our pages with long lists of synonymes, whieh may 
be obtained elsewhere; but in case a plant is well knowiL 
by two names we have given them. To those who would 
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VI INTEODUCTIOK. 

study this interesting family scientifically we would recom- 
mend the many works upon the subject published by Sir 
W. Hooker, the Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
Mr. Smith's Catalogue of Ferns, and the " Index Filicum" 
of Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. We have 
endeavoured in these pages to steer as clear of technicalities 
as possible, employing but a few terms which are now in 
common use among Fern-growers. 

The subject will be treated under the three heads of 
Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy Ferns. 

THE FEBN-HOVSE. 

With regard to the house best fitted for the cultivation 
of these plants, we shall quote the description of one given 
by Mr, George Abbey, gardener to E. Hailstone, Esq., 
Horton Hall, Bradford, which was originally published in 
the Journal of Horticulture. It will be too large to suit 
many of our readers, no doubt, but it will be easy to reduce 
the size without losing sight of the principle. There are 
many such houses already built, as, for instance, that of 
Mr. Backhouse, of York; and the plants look remarkably 
well planted-out upon the rockwork, and trailing about in a 
natural way over the rocks and stones. At present, however, 
we much more commonly see them grown in pots* 

" The house that we intend to describe is of the follow- 
ing dimensions: — Length, 100 feet; breadth, 25 feet; and 
estimated cost, £250. It may be constructed as follows :— 
First dig out for footings of walls until a solid foundation 
is reached ; and should any difiiculty be found in obtaining 
a solid bottom, throw in concrete composed of one-eighth 
slaked lime, three-eighths good sharp sand, and one-half 
coarse gravel or broken stone rubbish. 
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" Build the walls of good-faced bricks, a brick and a half 
thick, or of stone, whichever can be obtained the cheapest. 
Six feet above the ground-level lay a layer of flagstones 
8 inches wider than the thickness of the walls. The above 
said flagstones to be 3 inches thick, to face even with the 
exterior, but to project 8 inches into the interior of the 
house at both ends and both sides (the door excepted), on 
which two hot- water pipes — «.«., a flow and return, are to 
be flxed hereafter. Build another foot more wall npon the 
flagstones, which raises the walls to rather more than 7 feet, 
the height desired. 

'^ The ground plan given is merely to point out to those 
who have not seen anything of the kind, or have not the eye 
to draw from certain given details any correct idea of the 
effect intended to be produced by the carrying-out of the 
description. 

'^ It is presumed that the site for the house is situated so 
as to be low enough for the water that supplies the fountain, 
&c., to be conveyed in iron pipes without having to make a 
reservoir especially for the purpose. The reservoir should 
not be less than 10 feet above the ground-level of the house. 
[For the details of the plan see the following page.] 

" We will now proceed with the construction of the rock- 
work. The material throi^hout should consist of massive 
fragments of freestone rock that have been exposed to the 
weather for a considerable length of time, and, if possible, 
out of a wood, or where the sun's rays have been but faint. 
We prefer such from experience, of which we have had 
a little. Old, shaded stones are frequently covered with 
Mosses when they are brought from the woods, &c., and on 
some that we got about a year ago out of the woods in this 
locality, are thousands of seedling Ferns of no less than 

h 
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eight species^ besides thirty speeies of Moss aud Lichens 
gfdere, tb^t impart an appearaaoe^ of age to some rockwork 
here, which stones firoia the quarry ciould not have had for 
seme years* 

*'Wo deprecate wood (tree stumps^ &c.) for such work 
under glass^ although some people say they are first-rate 
materials for the purpose, but we have not found them to be 
such. They may be very well ^rhere a collection of Fungi 
is desired, or to suit the fancy of those who like to do a 
thing one day sand to alter it the next. Wood rots, and the 
stonest that are above or on it fall, and the work has to be 
done over again at a time when the plants are about their 
h^t Moreov)er, the plants do not thrive on them as they 
will do without them» which no doubt is owing to the 
venomoug threads of the various Fungi that harbour there 
destroying their roots — the very mouth and existence of all 
plants, tertestirial or epiphytes* 

** Commence the formation of the rock at the ends, sa 
that it will be comp]|»ted at the door. About 200 ton& 
of rock will be required. They can be brought on carta 
or waggons to the door, them^ qu a small truck to the 
place reqixi^d^ and finally placed in position by the aid of 
a three-legs and bloeks* The stones ahould be laid firm, by 
ne means otherwise. Baek stones are a good material for 
that purpese ; soil lowers too niuoh unless rammed down, 
which it should not. The soil use4 under the stones should 
be of a porous nature. Fix every stone firm, and lay them 
so as to leave some geqd?«i»Bd openings for soil (some large 
.tod soma small), $(nd ^ the water-pipe^ ^8 the work 
proceeds, laying them ip such ^^liosition as to be examined 
in case of an aceident, and so gp pi^ until the whole of the 
xoAw^rk is completed. 
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X INTBODUCTIOH. 

*' The flagstones should be laid so soon as the rock is 
completed, and the waterworks should be tried to see that 
they work satisfactorily. The flagstones should be un- 
dressed, and if one side be rougher and uglier than the 
other, we would lay that side uppermost. We would Bx 
the heating apparatus next. A boiler would be wajited--*a 
twenty-four-inch wrought-iron Monro's cannon boiler will 
shoot out ample boiling water into the 500 feet of four-inch 
pipe we would attach to it. This done, we certainly would 
try it to see that it worked well, of which we have no doubt. 
The roof should now be put on. The rafters should be 
15 feet long, 7 inches by 8 in thickness (that is one sort); 
but we would have another 15 feet long, 4 inches by 2|. 
Both these should be ploughed three-quarters of an inch 
deep by half an inch wide for the glass to rest on, on 
one of the narrow surfaces, which side, of course, would 
be placed upwards. The ridge-tree should be 8 inches 
by 2^, and should be grooved its entire length for the 
glass to flt into, for we would use no cappings. The 
wall-plates 12 inches by 2^ in thickness; and we would 
have a groove in these on the under side, half an inch 
from the outside edge, to prevent from following the 
wood the water from the roof that should fall into the 
spouts: if not grooved, the water follows the wall-plates 
and runs down the walls. The wall-plates should project 
exteriorly IJ inch. The south end should be sashed for 
glass, the other end should be walled-up of brick or stoned 
At both ends let there be a ventilator 4 feet by 3, fixed 
as near the top a» possible, one of glass, the other of wood, 
and have them to work on a swivel. 

*' There should be double the quantity of rafters of the 
smaller size to what there is of the other or larger kind. 
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All the wood to be sound, well-seasoned red deal, dressed, 
and have a neat moulding on the under side of the rafters 
and ridge-tree. All the timber employed should have two 
good coats of lead paint before fixing. This done, commence 
fixing the roof. Fix a seven-inch rafter first, then two four- 
inch rafters, then a seven, and so on to the other end, 
placing them 18 inches asunder, jointing them at the top, 
and letting them into the wall-plates at bottom to the depth 
of half an inch. At the top they should enter the ridge- 
tree not less than three-quarters of an inch. Lay all the 
joints in white-lead paint and fasten them well, using screws 
for that purpose. Four cross-tie beams of inch-wrought- 
iron will be required to prevent the roof (wall-plates) from 
jutting out at the foot, each 25 feet long, four screw-holes 
at each end, let them into the wall-plates and screw them 
fast, one at each end, the other about 33 feet apart. The 
rafters should also have half-inch iron rods from large rafter 
to ditto, with a screw-hole opposite the centre of each small 
rafter. Fix these halfway up the rafters and screw them 
fast; that will keep the several rafters in their proper line— a 
point of some consequence to the glazier. Glaze throughout 
with Hartley's one-eighth-of-an-inch rough plate glass, the 
squares 1 foot 6 inches wide by 2 feet long, nailing them 
in with inch copper nails, and puttying the laps, which 
need not be more than a quarter of an inch. Give two 
coats of white-lead paint inside and outside, and then a coat 
of varnish. Our architect work is now at an end, and we 
are right glad, for we do not feel altogether at home. 
Perhaps we shall be there presently. 

*' Soil wherein Ferns are to be grown should be of a 
porous nature, and that is not liable to become adhesive by 
frequ^it and copious supplies of water. One-half turfy 
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peat such as Orchid-growers twe, and that which is a light 
colour, with pieces of decayed moss, and rather ssndy, is 
the best ; one-fourth turfy loam, and that which is called 
yellow or hazel loam is to be preferred ; one-eighth piecfes 
of greenstone broken to about the siae of a Walnut ; one- 
eighth silver sand; incorporate the above well together, 
chopping the peat with the spade, but do not pass any of 
the compost through a riddle. In the above compost they 
thrive amazingly. They are not benefited by the application 
of manure, or manure water of any description ; and in some 
species it is so detrimental as to cause death. This applies 
chiefly to the lesser and fine-rooted kinds. The compost 
should be worked into the hollows and crevices of the 
rockwork with a pointed piece of wood or some such l&e 
implement. Plants of the small-growing sorts should be 
planted where the soil is shaUow, and the openings between 
the stones the least. Those that have creeping stems, such 
as DavaUias, &c., may be {Wanted where their roots will 
have the chance of creeping on an overhanging rock : in 
such a position they are beautiful in the extreme. But as 
we shall give a list of such kinds as are suited for a green- 
house temperature hereafter, in order to save space we win 
not deal with that subject at present, except that flome 
Ferns look considerably more to advantage when viewed in 
certain positions than when they are planted indiscriminately. 
If the plants have been grown in pots, which they generally 
are, they may be planted at any season of the year ; if not, 
they should not be disturbed when growing, but rather wait 
until they are at rest (not growing). March and AprU are 
the best months, but we have planted them at all times of 
the year without ikilures of any consequence. The roof 
must be shaded. Tiffany (Shaw's) No. 3 is what most 
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people use, and it answers tlie purpose admirably. It should 
be sewed together and nailed on with small tacks (nails) 
driren tJirongh a piece of leather or list about the size of 
a shilling. It should remain on permanently, and will last 
three years. 

*^ Waiering.''S(nne people imagine that Ferns are aqua- 
ties ; at aU events, they get generally too much of that they 
are fond of— -viz., a moist atmosphere, sufficient water at the 
root as to preyent the. fronds from flagging, and, when 
growing, an abundance of it — that is, when they are in want 
of water, give them a good drink, and not deal out to them 
half-allowances. Cold, dry currents of air are to be avoided, 
lor it dries ih&ax up like cut grass under a July's eun. At 
all times Uie stones (rock) should be kept moist ; and during 
the hotter summer months a light sprinkling OTerhead itom 
the syringe every day at even is very beneficial." 

SOIL. 

To grow Ferns satisfactorily the right soil is an im- 
portant pinnt. Growing, as they generally do, in the 
thiekets or jungles, in hot elimates, where the soil is prin-* 
e^^y formed of decayed leaves, small branches of trees, 
their roots small and fibrous, in a dpse nvnst atmosphere, 
we have only to imitate such circumstances, and success will 
attend our eflbrts. In this country we must have houses 
artificially heated to. the requisite degree, and the proper 
soil or eompost procured. The materials for this compost, 
that we have used with perfect success, can be easily pro- 
cured in most parts of Britain. They consist of vegetable 
mould, formed of decayed leaves, peat soil or, as it is 
generally termed, heath mould, silver sand, and sphagnum 
or bog moss. We mix these in the following proportions- 
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vegetable or leaf mould, one or two years old, one-third ; 
fibrous peat, one-tliird ; bog mo8S« finely chopped, one-third ; 
and as much silver sand as will give it a whitish-silvery 
appearance. , For very small plants we put this compost 
through a rather fine sieve ; but for large plants we do not 
sift it at all, only pulling the peat in pieces, and taking out 
the very roughest pieces, stones, or other extraneous matters, 
mixing it thoroughly with the other materials, and using it 
in a state of moderate dryness and^ warmth. When mixed 
it has a considerable resemblance to the compost we use for 
most of the Orchid tribe. 

In this rich, light, open compost the roots of the Ferns 
run freely, and the plants riot in health and luxuriance, due 
care being given to supply them with the proper heat and 
moisture ; of which, more anon. 

POTTING. 

Ferns are, in this point, something like Heaths; they 
will not thrive luxuriantly if pot-bound, and therefore should 
be frequently repotted. Young plants from the seed-pan 
should be potted three times during the summer — ^the first 
time in March, the second in June, and the third in 
September. Larger plants will do well if potted in March 
and August. 

In potting, the first thing to attend to is the drainage ; 
for, though these plants love moisture, they will not thrive 
in stagnant water retained in the pots. The best material 
for drainage is broken potsherds, covered with a thin layer 
of moss. Place a large piece over the hole at the bottom 
of the pot, some smaller pieces over that, and a layer of 
some still smaller upon them; then a covering of moss, 
and upon it a small quantity of the rough fibres of the peat. 
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In sliiftmg very large specimens it is sometimes .advisable to 
reverse a small pot over the hole at the bottom before 
patting in the draining materials. Examine the balls 
attached to the roots; if they are very dry, soak them 
thoroughly in tepid water, and let them have time to drain 
off the saperfluons moisture. If potted in a dry state, it is 
almost impossible ever to wet the old ball thoroughly, and 
the plant, consequently, languishes and turns sickly for a 
long time. If the ball is in a proper state of moisture it 
may be potted at once. 

These plants will bear a large shift in such a light, open 
o<Mnpost. Small plants may be allowed a full inch between 
a^ old ball and the sides of the new pot ; and larger plants 
apkay have from 1^ to 2 inches. Fill in the pot as much soil 
over the drainage as will raise the ball nearly level with the 
rim, then place the ^ant upon it, and fill the compost round 
it, pressing it down pretty firmly as the soil is put in. 
When quite full, give the pot a smart stroke or two upon 
the bench, to settle the soil equally in every part, and be 
careful to leave sufficient room between the top of the pot 
and the soil to hold water sufficient to wet the whole 
thoroughly every time water is applied. This space, as a 
matter of course, must be small for small plants, and so on 
in proportion to the size. Very large plants will require a 
full inch to hold water enough to wet such large baUs. 

The reader may here exclaim, '' But how shall I know 
when the soil in the pots is thoroughly wetted ?'' In all the 
operations of gardening there is none that requires more 
judgment and experience than that of watering. Many a 
fine Fern, and Heath, too, have perished by improper treat- 
ment^ in watering, and that, in a great measure, has arisen 
&9m injudicious potting. If the space between the soil and 
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the rim of tke pot is too soanty, ^e water gxren will only 
wet 2 or 3 inehes below the surface, the remainder will be 
as dry as the deserts of Arabia, «iid the roots misa^bly 
perish, l^e only sture way to fiad this out is to turn out 
the ball aa hour or two after watering it, and it will soon be 
seen wliether the water has penetra4»d to the bo<^m. The 
ball may also be so hard iknt the water Tuns down the sides 
of the pot without entering it. In sueh a ease we thrust 
a sharp-pointed sUck or iron rod into the ball, making 
numerous holes to allow the water to penetrate to the oentxe. 
In ¥ery severe oases, we ha^e sometimes recovered a plant 
dying for want <^ water in the centre of l&e ball, by plaemg 
it in watar long enough to soak it thoroughly; but sueii 
extreme eases will seldom, if ever, occur, if due attention is 
paid «t the time of potting to leave space enough below 1h.e 
rim of the pot to hold water. The cultivator may soon, by 
esperieiiGe, learn when the ball of earth in the pots is in a 
proper eondhion of moisture by sound — that is, by slaiking 
the side of the pot with his knuckles ; if the sound be dull 
or heavy the soil is moist, but if ike sound be dear and 
sharp the plant needs water. 

PBOFA^GATIOSr. 

B^ Spares. — In our moist stoves, and more especially the 
Orchid-hoase, the more common kiftds spring up from spores 
so much and so freely as to become troublesome. We 
remember a wall on the north side of an Orchid-house, 
at Pine Apple Place, which, partily from its situation, aad 
partiy from being fiyringed every day to moisten blocks of 
wood on which Orchids grew, was kept constantly moist 
On this wall the common Pierts serruUzta grew so thickly 
from i^res as eooaEipktely to cover it ; so mudi so, tixBt it 
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becflcme necectsaty td pull tiiem away, and whitew»b the 
wall, to prevent line Fens from growing so mneh. And in 
Messn. Loddige^ Orehid-bonse there were growing on the 
walls quantities of the Adianium capUlua-Venerisy chiefly 
seedling plants. These ila^ts point out forcibly liow we 
ought to propagate Ferns from spores. 

We hare raised great numbers of choice species by 
placing a slightly moss-ooyered brick under a hand-light, 
in a moist heat, or shady part of an Orchid-house, or even 
common stove. Oii these bricks we scattered the iqK>res, 
and soon had the pleasure to observe them growing; the only 
care bestowed was surrouEoding the "bricks with common 
green moss, and keeping it mmst by frequent q>rinklings 
of tepid water. We were careful, of course, to sow spores, 
an^ not dust; for the capsules or spore-cases soon burst, 
lSb& spores fly off, and leave nothing but ^eir cases behind. 
The best way to be certain of real spores is to frequently 
fafUfdi off on the brick the real spores before they fly off from 
the fronds. The spores themselves have much the appear- 
ance of dust, aaid require a strong magnifier to distinguish 
them. If the desired species sown upon these bricks do not 
vegetate, the operator may be sure that no spores have been 
sown. Some kinds will not vegetate by this method, but may 
be raised under a bell^lass. To effect this, fill a pot with the 
compost described for potting Ferns in, sift a portion through 
a very fine sieve, and place it about half-an-inch thick upon 
the compost ; then give it a good watering, so as thoroughly 
to wet the whole of the soU. Fit a bell-glass to the pot, 
lift it off again, and sow the spores upon the moist soil. The 
best way to sow the spores is first to cut off two or three 
fronds, and brush off the spores on to a white sheet of paper, 
then, with the finger and thumb, sow the spores evenly all 
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over the surface of the moist earth. Place upon it a hell- 
glass, and set the pot in a shady part of the stove or Orchid- 
house. The sun must never he allowed to «hine upon the 
hell-glass. 

Fern-spores will keep for an extraordinary length of time. 
The late Mr. Shepherd, Curator of the Botanic Garden at 
Liverpool, obtained a crop of many kinds of stove Ferns 
by sowing them in pots filled with peat earth, covering 
each pot with a flat piece of common glass, and where the 
cultivator has no hell-glass he might adopt the same method. 
To prevent drip from the condensed water on the under side 
of the flat glass, all that he would have to do would be to 
turn the glass over when the vapour had condensed; the 
air of the house would take it off the glass. If bell-glasses 
are used (and we greatly prefer them) they will require 
wiping dry occasionally. The bell-glass should be a little 
smaller than the pot, so that water could be poured gently 
upon it to wet the surface of the soil whenever it appears 
dry. The spores are so minute, and so easily perish, that the 
finest rose-pot would infallibly destroy them, but by applying 
the water over the bell-glass, the soil, by capillary attraction, 
becomes gradually moistened, and thus the delicate spores are 
preserved uninjured. If all goes on favourably the plants 
will soon make their appearance, probably mixed with 
several common species. Some recommend baking the soil 
to prevent these from growing; but we always find seed- 
lings of the desired species did not come up so freely, if at 
aU, in soil so prepared. The experienced eye will soon 
detect the kinds wanted to grow, and the rest may be 
weeded out as soon as they are distinguished from the 
species expected. When these have attained their second 
or third fronds they should be pricked-out, as it is tech- 
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nically termed, thinly over the surface of fresh pots, in 
fresh compost, at about an inch apart. In this position 
they may be allowed to grow till the fronds touch each 
other, then pot them off singly into thumb-pots, place 
them in a shady place till they are fiiirly established, and 
then subject them to the same management as the larger 
established plants. 

By Division, — Many kinds of Ferns can be propagated 
successfully by division. Some send out stolones or creeping 
rootshoots — ^the Adiantum assimile ib a notable example — 
and these can be easily detached from the parent plant, 
potted and shaded for a few days, and then soon make good 
plants. These suckers, as they may be termed, are most 
Gonveniently detached at the time of potting ; or a pot well 
filled with them may be taken to the potting-bench, the soil 
shaken off, and the plant divided into as many divisions as 
it will make, then potted separately, and shaded till esta- 
blished. Others that do not send out these side shoots or 
suckers may be divided into several plants, care being taken 
that each division has a good lot of roots to it. The 
Adiantum cuneatum, and several others, may be divided 
into several pieces or plants in this manner. One point we 
must not forget to mention, and that is, young plants are 
most certain to grow when thus divided. Old plants we have 
divided into apparently well-rooted divisions, and such we 
have often found to fail nearly entirely. Divisions of two- 
year-old plants, that have several crowns, succeed almost 
every one ; but from plants three or four years old they 
almost as generally fail to grow. 

INSECTS* 

The brown scale is, perhaps, the most troublesome of all 
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the isfiect pests ta whioli these plants are subject. They 
must be kept dowA l^ Imud; and this should be done 
while they are young and light-coloured, otherwise their 
eggs are scattered, and the: mischief is only increased. 
Mealy bug, with its tufts of white woolly substance, is not 
often seen amcmg Ferns. Thzipa are more frequently found ; 
but generally speaking, as we have elsewhere shown, they 
are often a sign, that the i^ani ia grown in too much heat. 
They should be kept, down, taking the plant as soon aa they 
are notieed, laying it upon ita aide on the turf or oa a 
mat, and syrii^ng it oflL Smoking with tobacco will alse 
destroy them, as well as the green fly» whi^ will make ita 
appearance in spring wh» the plant» ate throwing up their 
new fronds. 

Mr. J. Tyerman, the present Curator of the Lirerpool 
Botanic Gardens, pointed out a very ornamental way of 
growing Ferns, a few years ago, in the pages of the Cottage 
Gardener. The annexed woodcut will give an idea of the 
effect which may thus be produced m the conservatory. Ita 
construction will be understood by Mr. lyerman^s descrip* 
tion. He says : — 

'* I am Tery desirous of eaUing your attention to a Fery* 
brick, the inyention of Dr. Watson, a medieal geiileman of 
this city. I haye enclosed a few pencil sketches, showing 
the adaptability^ of them to various purposes of ornamental 
Fem*growing. The original intention of the inventor was 
to form a temporary wall or pi<»r with square bricks, so that 
they might be taken out and replaced at pleasure; but I 
consider their greatest merit is to adapt them for ornamental 
conservatory or greenhouse decoration. A few explanations 
will give you my meaabg. 
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" A square brick, 9 inches by 4J, having its centre 
scooped out, a scollop-shell pattern is modelled to fit the 
lower part of the hollow. This forms the front, and has a 
very ornamental appearance. They can be built one over the 
other for a pier or wall at pleasure. A hole in the bottom 
of the hollow cavity is made, sloping to the back of the 
brick, for drainage. 

" The invention appears to me to possess the most merit 
when constructed into pillars of any convenient height, and 
cemented together or not at pleasure. The hollow space in 
the centre, as shown in the accompanying sketch, could be 
filled with damp moss, hay, &c. ; the vase on the top con- 
taining water, which could be contrived so as to slowly 
percolate by adjusting a cork to the hole in the bottom; 
and the water, supplying the roots of the Ferns by passing 
into the centre of the pillar, would always maintain a 
regular and an abundant moisture, so as to insure a healthy 
growth in the driest atmosphere. 

*'I consider it a matter of small importance which of 
the Ferns are planted north or south in the sides of the 
pillar ; certainly the most fragile fronds would be benefited 
with all possible shade. The chief point I consider is to 
arrange them so that the erect-growing ones occupy the 
part of the pillar beneath the level of the eye ; and the 
drooping ones on a level, or above the level of the eye." 
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In giving a list of Stove Ferns, vre shall confine ourselves to 
such as can be readily procured, easily cultivated, and are of 
considerable beauty — three points of great importance to culti- 
vators generally. The task is rather a heavy one, because 
there have been lately great alterations made in the names of 
Ferns by various writers upon this family. We shall, however, 
use the names commonly adopted, and arrange them alphabeti- 
cally, as being more easy of reference, adding occasional hints 
of such peculiar cultivation as each species may require. 
AcBOPHOBUS. See Leucostegia. 

ACllOSTICHUM. 

AcBosTiCHUM AUREUM, Fig, 1. — A Fem of considerable size, 
growing from 8 to 10 feet high, and sometimes making a stem 
3 feet high, consequently requiring a large stove to grow it in. 
The fertile fronds are erect. Two or three of the lower pinnae 
on the fronds are often barren. The barren leaves, or fronds, 
are 6 feet long, bending downwards, with thin, light green, side 
leaflets, or pinnae. The fronds stand upon the top of an erect 
stem. To grow it well, pot it in turfy loam and sand kept very 
moist, and give a heat in summer of 80*". It is a noble species, 

B 
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native of morasses in the tropics both of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. 

ADIANTUM. 

The Adiantums are a large family of the most ornamental, 

and best known, perhaps, 
of any genns of Ferns. 
We shall find them grow- 
ing in the stove, the green- 
house, and the open air; 
thongh they will all bear 
the stove, and flourish well 
in it, providing the more 
hardy ones have a short 
season of rest. They may 
generally be known by 
their black stalks and deli- 
cate foliage. 

Adiantum bbasiliensb 
(Brazilian). — A beautiM 
Brazilian Fern, growing 
a foot or more high. 
The fronds are twice-pin- 
nated—that is, the mid- 
rib sends out side leaflets, 
and these again send out 
lesser side leaflets : hence 
they are termed bipinnate. 
The stalks are slightly 
hairy. Requires stove heat, 
and soil of an open texture. 
It IS evergreen. 

A. CABDI0CHL(EWA 

(Heart-shaped, referring to 
r.». 1. Acrottichum .nreTun. ^nn of indusium).— A na- 
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tire of tropical America. One of the largest-growing and most 
beanti^ species in tHe whole genus. When well grown it will 
attain a height of 3 feet. It was introduced by M. Linden, 
of Brussels. This is sometimes called A, polyphyllum, 

A. CAT7DATUM (Tailed). — A very neat East-Indian Fern, with 
a long process at the end of the frond, which forms a kind 
of minute bulb, and roots readily when it touches the soil. 
It is a pinnated Fern, each frond growing a foot or more long. 
Is Tery ornamental when grown in a small ornamental basket. 

A. CEI8TATUM (Crcsted). — A native of Jamaica. Fronds 
bipinnate, each frond growing nearly a foot long. Some- 
times called A. villosum. A very pretty and distinct species, 
with erect fronds and pinnules overiapping each other. 

A. CUEVATUM (Curved-leaved). — From Brazil. The fronds 
are pedate — that is, have the appearance of a bird's foot, each 
pinnated leaflet spreading out in that form from a common 
centre. A very elegant well-known Fern, growing sometimes 
2 feet high ; requires plenty of pot room, and a free open 
compost to grow in. It is evergreen. 

A. CUNEATUM (Wedge-shaped). — Native of Brazil. May be 
readily known by its wedge-shaped pinnae. Very beautiful and 
plentiful, and easily increased by division. This Fern is much 
used in Covent Garden for boifquets, to mix with and set off, 
by its lively green fronds and delicate black-polished stalks, 
the brightly-coloured flowers. 

A. coNciirinjM (Neat). — From the West Indies and tropical 
America. This affords an example of a twice-pinnated frond, 
the lower pinnules covering the axil of the pinna. They bend 
gracefrdly downwards, and. grow, when well cultivated, 2 feet 
long. We have grown this Fern in a pot 10 inches in diameter, 
in light compost, 2 feet through, and nearly 3 feet high. It is 
very elegant, and easily increased by division. 

A. FovEANUM (Mr. Foy's). — ^Native of Brazil. Sometimes 
called A, intermedium. It may be known by the fertile or 
spore-bearing fronds growing erect, and the barren ones droop- 
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ing or bending downwards. Wlien young the fronds have a 
reddish-brown appearance. They are bipinnate, growing, with 
good culture, 2 feet high. The stalks are hairy. 

A. FOBMOSUM (The Handsome). — From New Holland. 
Though this very handsome Fern will exist in a greenhouse, 
yet it grows so much finer in a moderately-heated stove, that 
wc have introduced it here as a stove Fern. It is three times 
pinnated. It is a splendid Fern. We have had it 3 feet high, 
and several of the fronds 2 feet across. The stalks are black, 
and rather woolly 'at the base or rootstock. 

A. LFNULATUM (Crescent-loaved). — An East-Indian deci- 
duous Fern— that is, it dies down to the root in winter. The 
fronds droop downwards, rooting at the end in the same way 
as A. caudafum. From these end-rooting fronds it may be 
propagated. Each rooted end should be cut oflF", potted, and 
kept in a close heat till fresh fronds are formed ; it will then be 
a separate good plant. The fronds are crescent-shaped, and 
thinly placed on the stalk. It is a truly elegant Fern, suitable 
for basket-culture on account of its pendulous habit. Very 
apt to perish whilst in a dormant state in winter if kept too 
wet or too dry. 

A. MACEOPHYLLFM (Broad-lcavcd). — This Jamaica Fern is 
the broadest-leaved of aU the Adiantums ; and, when well- 
grown, truly handsome. It requires, however, the warmest 
part of the stove to bring it to perfection. It is of an erect 
habit, and the young fronds are of a reddish colour. The 
fronds are twice-pinnate, and grow from 1 to IJ foot in height. 
An open light compost suits it best. 

A. PEKTADACTYLON (Five-fingered) . — A Brazilian species 
allied to A. curvatum, of which it is probably only a variety. 
It is a handsome Fern, lately introduced from the continental 
nurseries. Messrs. A. Henderson & Co. had it from Mr. Van 
Houtte, of the Ghent Nursery. We had fronds of it 18 inches 
high and a foot in diameter. The difference between it and 
curvatum appears to consist in the more regular length of each 
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pinnated frond, and their disposition into five pinnae in tHe 
pedate form. It requires a warm stove. 

A. SENiFOBMB (Kidney-shape-leaved). — An elegant, dwarf, 
evergreen Fern, from Madeira, with simple fronds growing on 
stalks from 3 to 6 inches long. It will exist in a good green- 
house, but we have always found it difficult to keep alive and 
in health there. The fronds are uncommonly beautiful, of a 
bright shining green. The spore-masses are placed close to the 
edge of the reniform fronds, and nearly touch each other. 
Every collection ought to have a specimen of this charming 
little Fern. 

A. ASABiFOLiUM (Asarum-leaved).— A native of Mauritius 

alid Bourbon is now gene- 
^~ rally looked upon as a 

variety of the preceding 
species. It differs only in 
being larger, more coria- 
ceous or leathery, and the 
two lobes at the base of 
the frond being developed, 
so as to meet or even to 
overlap. 

A. SETULOSUM (Bristly). 
— This species is from 
Norfolk Island. Frond 
bipinnate or twice- winged. 
It may be known at once 
by the black bristle-like 
hairs of the upper sur- 
face of the fronds. A free- 
growing species, easily 
increased by division. 
A. TENEEUM (Tender), Fiff. 2.— From the West Indies. 
Is a Very beautiful Fern, easily propagated by dividing 
the creeping rhizome or rootstock. It is evergreen, glabrous, 




Fig. 2. Adlaatum teneram. (Natural size.) 
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growing 2 feet Mgli, wiik the fronds four times pinnated or 
branched ; each leaflet is rhomboidal, and a beautiful bright 



A. TBAPEziFOBMB (Trapezium-leaved).— A native of the West 
Indies. When this Fern is well grown we know of none 
more ornamental. To effect this it should be frequently 
potted; and if some small charcoal is mixed with the com- 
post it wiU thrive much better. It may be increased by 
division as well as by spores. Its fronds are large, and the 
spore-masses are beautifully arranged on the edges. Stalks 
black and shining. It ought to be in every collection however 
small. 

A. WiLsowi (Wilson's). — ^A native of Jamaica. Fronds 
temate or pinnate, with five pinnae, which are leathery and 
dark green. It is a difficult plant to grow. From the veins 
being somewhat anastomosed, it has by some botanists been 
placed in another genus called Hewardia. 

There are several other species of Adiantum in cultivation 
besides those enumerated, as A. hetulinum, A,flexuo9um (called 
also A, Fee%), A. obliquum. A, patens, A. pulverulentum^ 
A, Wilesianum, and others ; and there is not one of them but 
is weU deserving of cultivation. 

ALSOPHILA. 

A genus of large tree Ferns. Where there is plenty of room 
they are well worthy of cultivation ; but in small collections 
their culture should not be attempted. They may be distin- 
guished by their son or spore-masses being round, and placed 
regularly about halfway between the edge of the pinnae and 
the midrib, generally, but not always, at the end of the veins 
which branch out at regular intervals from the midrib. In 
cultivation they require plenty of pot room, and must never 
become dry. . 

There is great confusion among the names of tree Fema^ 
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more so than in any other division of the familj. In no two 
gardens can you &nd a plant called by the same name. This 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that they are 
seldom seen in this country of a size 
sufficient to develope their true cha- 
racters. 

AiiSOFHiLi. ABTictrLATA (Jointed), 1^. 
3. — A noble evergreen Fern from Jamaica, 
growing 5 feet high, with fironds 6 or 8 feet 
long. They are bipinnate, jointed or arti- 
culated with a rachis or stalk, which is 
covered with spines and scales. 

A. FBBOZ (Eough or Prickly). — ^A 
West-Indian Fern. This may be known 
at once by the thorny prickles on the main 
stalk, as well as on those of the pinna. It 
is a large-growing species. The fronds 
are terminal on a stout stem, 6 feet high 
in this country, though it, of course, 
grows much higher in its shady native 
localities. 

A. PBUiNATA (Frosted-leaved).— From 
Brazil and West India Islands. This 
is a singular-looking species ; the fironds 
and stalks are covered with soft wooUy- 
looking hairs, giving the plant an ap- 
pearance like hoar frost : hence its specific 
name. It is thrice and sometimes four 
times pinnated, with the fronds from 4 to 
6 feet long. This plant. is often called 
Lophosoria pruinata. 

A. viLLOSA (Shaggy).— An evergreen 
Fern from Columbia. Distinguished from 
the preceding species by the stalks and fronds being covered 
all over with long, shaggy, hair-like processes. The fronds 




Wip 3. AlflopUla artiea* 

lata; leaflet fall size, 
-with soroB rather magni- 
fied, and divided verti- 
cally to show the ele- 
vated receptacle. 
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also are somewliat longer, being often 7 feet in length, thoagh 
the main stalk that snpports them is low. 



ANEMIA. 

The name of this group of Ferns is derived firom aneimon, a 
word meaning naked, in allnsion to the two spikes which bear 
the spore-masses, and which in the fertile fronds always start 
from the lower leafy portion of the frond. All the species are 
easily raised from spores ; and, as most of them do not make 
a creeping rhizome, this is the only way in which they can 
be increased. They are most of them small-growing plants, 
and are, consequently, well adapted for cultivation in glazed 
cases. 

Akemia. adiaktifolia (Adiantum-like). — A native of the 
warm parts of America. A very pretty little Fern, with 
fronds triangular in outline, 9 inches long and about 3 in 
width, twice-divided. This plant must not be overpotted. 

A. COLLINA (Hill). — A West-Indian Fern with hairy pinnate 
(once-divided) fronds. The fronds are about a foot in length ; 
and the pinnas, or divisions, are ovate in form, tapering towards 
the top. 

A. DfisesANA (Dreg's). — This beautiful little Fern is some- 
what rare yet. It is like the last species in general appearance, 
but smaller, of a darker green colour, and smooth instead of 
being very hairy. 

A. viLLOSA (Hairy). — This Fern also comes from tropical 
America. It is rather a small grower, with triangular fronds 
not more than a foot in length, including the hairy stipes. The 
fronds have a greyish colour. It is also called A. flexuosa, and 
A. tomentosa. 

ANEMIDICTYOI^. ^ 

This genus, in habit and general appearance, closely 
resembles the last, and differs from it only in having netted 
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instead of free veins. Tliis pecoliarity is pointed out by the 

name. 

Anbmidictyon phtllitidis (Phyllis-like). — ^A weU-known 

and common Fern, originally imported from America. The pin- 
nate fronds are about 18 inches in 
height. There are several distinct 
varieties of this plant, as A. fraxini' 
folium, with narrow pinnae and more 
erect fronds, and A, hirtum with more 
hairy fronds. 

ANETIUM. 

Anetium citeifolium (Citron- 
leaved), Mff, 4i. — A genus of West- 
Indian Ferns approaching AoroUi' 
chum, from which it may be distin- 
guished at once by the spore-masses 
being irregularly scattered all over 
the under surface of the fronds. There 
is only one species in cultivation. Its 
fronds are simple— that is, not di- 
vided, and the rootstock creeping. 
By this it may be increased. 



ANTROPHYUM. 

Antbophyum lancbolatum 
(Spear-head-leavod), Fig, 6.— A West- 
Indian, dwarf, simple-fronded Fern; 
curious from the fact that the spore- 
masses are growing in channels, as 
it were, sunk in the frond. The fronds grow a foot long, 
and are of a narrow lance-shape, and thickly set on % 
short rootstock or rhizome. It is a very curious, inter- 




Fig. 4. AnetiumcitrifoItQm. 
(Entire frond medium size.) 
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eating, dwarf, erergreen Fern, and worthy of general coUi- 
ration. 

"~^ AETHEOPTEEIS. 

A genus very nearly allied 
to Lastrea, It was named by 
Mr. J. Smith, of Kew, one of the 
bestauthorities upon Ferns. The 
name is derived &om arthron, 
a joint, and pteris a Fern ; and 
refers to the articulation about 
halfway up the stalks of the 
fronds. 

Abthboptesis albo-pukc- 
TATA (White - dotted). — The 
fronds are about a foot high, 
lanceolate in form, twice-divided, 
deep green, and with the upper 
sur&ce dotted with small white 
spots near the margin. It is 
a native of West Africa. It 
should be grown in a wire basket; the creeping rhizomes 
can then make their way out in every direction, and will 
soon cause it to be a mass of fironds. 




Fig. 6. Antrophyam luioeolatiim. 
(Top of frond natural size.) 



ASPrOIUM. 

From aspidion, a little shield, the spore-masses being 
covered with a shield or protecting skin. The genus Aapidiwn 
was formerly a very large one, but modem botanists have 
reduced the number of species considerably; the rest are 
divided into at least ten genera. This genus is very subject 
to the attacks of the brown scale ; indeed it is very difficult to 
keep the Aspidiums clean. 

Ajspidivm tbifoliatum (Three-leaved), Fig. 6.— A some* 
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what dwarf, West-Indian species. The spore-masses are regu- 
larly distributed orer the middle part of the fertile fronds, and 

are exceedingly beautiful. 
The fronds are not always 
trifoliate, for there are ge- 
nerally two pairs of pinn» 
besides the terminal one. 
On account of its being 
dwarf, having £bie, large, 
. evergreen pinn», and ele- 
gant veining, with its beaa- 
tifiil shield-like sori or 
spore-masses, this species 
is very desirable. 

A. MACBOPHYLLUM 

(Broad-leaved). — A West- 
Indian, evergreen, noble, 
strong-growing Fern, with 
pinnated fronds nearly 3 
feet long. Spore-masses 
kidney- shaped, and very 
regularly distributed on 
each side of the midrib of 
the pinnsB. The fronds are 
large and of a pale green. 
The species above men^ 
(Pinna natorai tioned are those most wor- 
thy of cultivation; but 
there are several others to be found in gardens, as A. apiifo' 
Hum, A, oicutarium, A. eoadunatum, A. ebenum, &^, 




Fi«r.6. 



Atpidinin trifoliatnm. 
size.) 



ASPLENITJM. 

A large assemblage of beautiful Ferns are arranged under 
this name. They may be known by examining the arrange- 
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ment of tHe spore-masses. These are placed on the upper side 
of the veins, running in lines from the midrib of each leaflets 
The fronds are various, from a simple form to pinnate, 
bipinnate, and tripinnate, but the spore-masses are uniformly 
long, narrow, and simple. 

AsPLENiuM AUEiTUM (Eared).— A West-Indian pinnated 
Fern, with the pinnae twice-parted or bipartite. The plant is 
easily propagated by division, as its crowns are produced in 
clusters. 

A. BiFiDUM (Forked). — A beautiful species from Mauritius, 
with somewhat erect finely-divided fronds. It must be in- 
creased by spores. 

A. BBA.8ILIEN8I8 (Brazilian).— The fronds of this South- 
American Asplenium are simple— a rare occurrence in this 
genus. It is sometimes called " The Bird's-nesf Fern" from 
its fronds being set circularly round the rootstock. They are 
frequently in cultivation seen from 3 to 4 feet long. This 
is a variety of A. serratum, which it nearly resembles. The 
same name is applied to a very different species. 

A. BEACHYPTEEON (Channel- winged). — This is a beautiful, 
low-growing, rare Fern from Sierra Leone. The fronds spread 
horizontally, much in the same way as an Adiantum, growing 
only 8 or 9 inches high. 

A. cicuTAEiiTM (Water-Hemlock-leaved).— A native of 
tropical America. The fronds are thrice-divided ; it is one of 
the prettiest species of the family. Increased by spores. 

A. DALHOTJSiANirM (Lord Dalhousie's). — This is also called 
A» altemans. It is a native of the Himalayan Mountains. 
The form of the fronds is very like that of the Ceterach, but 
it is without the scales which distinguish that Fern. It was 
introduced recently by Mr. B. Sim, Nurseryman, of Foot's 
Cray. 

A. DiVEESiFOLiUM (Various-lcaved). — Called also A, dimoT' 
pkwn. It is a native of Norfolk Island. Though this singular 
Fern wiU exist in a greenhouse, yet it thrives much better in 
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a moderately-heated stove. The fronds vary much— some 
are narrow and fertile, others are broader and barren ; whilst 
others are partly fertile and partly barren. We once had a 
plant with a rather long rhizome, and at each of the joints 
of the rootstock there sprung up a plant, evidently a sucker. 
W© allowed them to grow till they produced roots, and then 
careftdly detached them from the parent plant, potted them in 
small pots, and placed them under a hand-light, where they 
soon made fresh roots and growth, thus giving us a good stock 
of this rather rare elegantly-curious Fern. 

A. FALCATUM (Sickle-leaved) . — An East-Indian, beautiful, 
evergreen Fern, with stout leathery fronds deeply cut at the 
edges. The fronds frequently, when well grown, reach 2 feet 
high. It seldom can be propagated by division, but grows 
freely from seed. 

A. FOBMosuM (Handsome). — A native of the West Indies 
and the tropical parts of America. The fronds are pinnate 
(once-divided), with deeply-cut pinnae. The fronds radiate 
from a crown, and droop gracefully on every side. This very 
beautiful Fern was extremely rare until recently, but it is now 
becoming more plentiful. 

A. LASEEPiTiiFOLiuM. — This loug name means having leaves 
like those of an umbelliferous plant called Laserpitium, It is 
a native of Java, and was introduced a few years ago by 
Messrs. EoUisson. When full grown the fronds are 2i feet 
long, and four or five times divided. It is a very graceM 
species ; but there is no other means of increasing it except 
from spores, and it is still somewhat scarce. 

A. L^TUM:(Gay).~One of the tropical forms of ^. marinum, 
A bright green, erect-growing, pinnated Fern from the West 
Indies, of great beauty, growing 2 feet high. The rootstock is 
erect, and sometimes branching, by which it may be increased. 
It loves light, open, rich soil, and liberal pot room. 

A. MONANTHEMUM (Onc-flowered, in reference to there being 
but one sorus upon each division of the frond). — ^It has been 
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foond in the wanner parts of America, in SontH Africa, and 
in Madeira. It is a very neat little plant, well snited for' 
Wardian cases. The fronds are 4 or 6 inches long, only 
once-diyided, and these divisions so dose together as some- 
times almost to overlap. 

A. OBLiQuiTM (Oblique-leayed). — ^A natire of the Polynesian 
Islands, and foond by Mr. AUan Cunningham in the dense 
forests of Wangaroa, in the warm port of New Zealand. The 
dark green glossy fronds are once-divided ; the divisions being 
lance-shaped, oblique at the base, and toothed along the 
margin. 

A. OBTUSILOBUM (Blnnt-lobed). — ^This Fern has been recently 
introduced by Mr. Yeitch, of Chelsea, from the New Hebrides. 
A very pretty little Fern, having fronds about 3 or 4 inches 
high. It makes runners, which produce little plants at the 
points. In this way it may be readily propagated. It will be 
very suitable for growing in a suspended basket. 

A. OLiGOPHTLLUM (Few-leaved).--A Brazilian Fern, with 
oblong lance-shaped leaflets, pinnated on the firond, which 
attains a foot in length ; aQd, therefore, may be considered a 
dwarf Fern fit to grow in a small collection. The leaflets are 
thinly placed on the frond : hence its specific name. The root- 
stock creeps ; and, therefore, may be increased by division. 

A. FULCHELLT7M (Fair). — ^A West-Indian, pinnated, dwarf 
Fern, with slender elegant fronds about 9 inches long. The 
leaves, or pinnss, are lance-shaped, rather curved. The 
spore-masses are long and narrow, and of a bright brown 
colour, very beautiful. It is one of the most elegant Ferns 
of the genus that require stove culture ; easily increased by 
division. 

A. FrKiLUM (Dwarf)* — This is another West-Indian little 
gem, but is rather scarce in collections. It seldom grows more 
than a few inches high, and has been lately introduced frx>m 
the Parisian gardens. The fronds are of triangular shape — a 
rare form in this genus. The stalks and fronds are downy, 
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fading like Yebret to the toucH. It generally loses its fronds in 
winto*. As soon as this little gem is sufficiently increased it 
ought to be in every ct^ection* The rootstock is creeping; 
and, therefore, it may readily be increased by division. 

A. FLANiCAULB (Smooth-stalked). — ^An East-Indian Fern, 
easily increased by its creeping rhusomes. It is, however, 
worthy of cultivation, on account of its beautiM* lively green 
foliage. The stalks are dark-coloured; the fronds bipinnate, 
slender, and somewhat triangularly-formed, growing 1^ foot 
high, rather erect, and thickly set on the creeping rhizomes. 

A. BAPiCANS (Booting). ~ A Cuban Fern, grows 1^ foot long. 
This may be distinguished by the termination of the frond 
being devoid of pinna, and forming a tuft that produces roots 
first, and afi;erwards fronds, forming a plant if it touches the 
soil, and also by the black stalks. 

A. SACHisHizoN (Eachis-rooting). — The Aiplenium rJUzO' 
phorum of gardens. This is a beautiful dark green species, and 
worthy of general cultivation. Like the preceding species, it 
is easily increased by the rooting apex of Ml-grown fronds. 
All these rooting "Eema should have the end of the tuft-bearing 
irond pegged-down either in small separate pots set conve- 
niently near the parent plant, or on the soil of the pot con- 
taining the plant. The first is the best method, because then 
the young plant, when established, will not require to be 
taken up and potted, but will have its roots undisturbed in 
its little pot tiU it needs more pot room. 

A. SEBBA (Saw-leaved). — ^A pinnated Brazilian Fern of great 
beauty. We have grown it in a ten-inch pot 3 feet high, and as 
much through, with twenty fronds in the pot. The fronds 
rise first erect, then gracefully curve downwards. The leaflets 
are of a beautiful light green, shining, and very regularly deep- 
cut at the edges like the teeth of a saw. The stalks are thickly 
covered with narrow brown scales, and stand upon a thick, 
scaly, creeping rootstock. Easily increased by division. 

A. SSBBATUM (Cut-leaved).— The fronds of this noble 
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Jamaican Fern are simple, 2 feet long and 4 inches wide in tHe 
broadest part, and cut at the edges. They form a circle on an 
erect rootstock, similar to the Trell-known Bird*8-nest Fern. 
Slow of increase by division, but grows freely from spores. 

A. Veitchianum (Veitch's). — This Fern, which is almost 
as well known under the name of A. Belangeri, is a native 
of Java. Its fronds, produced in a cluster from the apex 
of the rhizome, are somewhat erect, lanceolate in form, and 
twice-divided; the ultimate divisions are narrow, and when 
fertile bearing only one sorus each. The fronds are viviparous, 
and the plant may be increased by pegging-down an old frond 
on the surface of the soil. 

A. viviPABUM (Viviparous). — This is an elegant narrow- 
leaved, thrice-pinnated Fern, from Mauritius, of a lively green, 
growing not more than a foot high. It produces living plants 
at the end of each frond, by which it may be readily increased, 
in the same way as A. rachirhizon, described above. 

A. VMBSOSTJM (Shady). — This is from Madeira, and is the 
Allantodia umhrosa of B. Brown, and Asplenium Aitoni of 
some gardens. It requires a moderate stove, though it will 
exist in a warm greenhouse ; it is rather a large Fern, growing 
from 3 to 4 feet high. The fronds are thrice-pinnated. The 
leaflets are lance-shaped, and rounded at the top. The stalk 
has a few dark scales at the base ; and the rootstock is short, 
thick, and creeps close to the soil. 

There are a groat many more stove Aspleniums ; for it is, 
perhaps, the largest genus in all the family ; but we have enu- 
merated those which are most easily obtainable, and most 
worthy of cultivation. As almost every species has something 
to recommend it, we here add the names of others which 
want of space prevents our describing at length : — A, alatum 
(tropical America) ; A, Ceylonense, small, pretty (Ceylon) ; 
A. dentafum, frond 2 inches high (West Indies) ; A. dispersum 
(tropical America) ; A. ehumeum (India) ; A, Jraffrans, sweet- 
smelling after it is dried (West Indies) ; A. fieniculaceum 
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(Mexico) ; A. macilentum (tropical America) ; A, maeroph^lmn 
(Mauritius) ; A, mexioanum^ small, pretty (Mexico) ; A» myruh 
phylltim (recently introduced from Mexico by Linden); 
A. nitens (Brazil) ; A» tdtidum (East Indies) ; A. pr<Bmor9um 
(Tropics, east and west) ; A. zami^oUum (Venezuela). 



BLECHNUM. 

The species belonging to this genus may easily be distin- 
goished by the spore-vessels, or son, being generally arranged 
in lines on each side of the midrib on the frond. Our common 
Sleeknum spicant is now separated &om the genus and trans- 
ferred to Zomaria, because the fertile fronds of that genus 
are contracted, which is not the case with the true Blechnums. 
Most of the species in this genus, as now constituted, are 
natiyes of the tropical parts of the world ; and, consequently, 
require a warm moist stove. They ore easily cultivated, not 
being Hable to perish through mismanagement, unless neglected 
in watering for a long period. 

Blechkuk austbale (Southern). — A pinnated Fern, from 
the Cape of Grood Hope, of considerable beauty, easily 
increased by division. The fronds are about a foot long, pin- 
nated; the leaflets are sessile— that is, have no footstalk, 
sHghtly sickle-shaped, running out into a lance-shape. The 
end one is entire, and lengthenftd*out like a taiL It i& a 
good Fern, worthy of general cultivation, and by no means 
scarce. This is now more commonly called B, cognt^m. 

B. bbasiIiISNSE (Brazilian). — ^We once had a large crop of 
this fine Fern, from spores sown on a rough sandstone, plaeed 
under a hand-light amongst moss. It seldom produces offsets 
to increase by division. The fronds frequently attain 4 feet oe 
more in length ; they are pinnate, or winged, and each wing^ 
or leaflet, is from 7 to 8 inches long. The caudex, or stem, on 
which the fronds are placed circulariy, is, when fiilly grown, 
2 feet high. By this description it will be perceived that this 
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is a large, noble Fern, requiring a tolerably large stove to 
show it off to the greatest advantage. Give plenty of pot 
room, moisture, and heat, and a young plant will, in tliree 
years, attain fronds the size mentioned. 

B. cooNATUM. See B. australe. 

B. coEco VADENSB (A native of the Corcovado Mountain) . — 
This is the name given to a variety of B. hrasiliense, known 
by the young fronds beiog bright pink. 

B. GLANDULOSUM (Gland-bearing). — A Brazilian Fern. 
Comparatively, this is a dwarf species, the fironds reaching only 
a foot in length. They are pinnate, with very narrow pinnse, 
sharp at the end, and of a pale green. The fronds are set 
upon a creeping rhizome, or rootstock, by which it may be 
increased, if divided with a portion of roots to each division. 

B. GSACiLE (Graceful), I^. 7. — A Brazilian evergreen Fern. 
Fronds about a foot long, pinnate, glabrous. Stalks reddish, 
rather scaly at the base, of a crimson colour while young, but 
becoming dark green as they arrive at maturity. 

B. iNTEEMEDiUM (Intermediate). — A pretty dwarf Brazilian 
Fern, easily cultivated, and suitable for small houses. It only 
attains 6 or 8 inches in height even when well grown. The 
fronds are very variable in form, sometimes being entire, at 
others trifoliate, and sometimes they are pinnate, but only 
have two pair of pinnsB ; the end one is about 4 inches long. 
The stalks are slightly coloured with red, which adds greatly 
to their beauty. It is known also by the names B, trifoliaium, 
and B, Umgifolium in some gardens. 

B. LANCEOLA (Small Lance-headed). — This is also a BrazUian 
dwarf Fern, growing only 6 inches long. The fronds are 
simple— that is, with only one entire leaf of a deep dark green. 
It has, also, the pecxdiarity of having all the fronds, when fully 
grown, spore-bearing or fertile. It is easily grown and increased 
by division. 

B. occiDENTALE (Westem).--From the West Indies and 
Brazil. It is pinnated^ and the pinn® are usually opposite. 
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The fronds are nearly a foot long. Easily increased by its 
creeping rliizome. 

B. oBiENTALE (Eastem).— -A native of the East Indian 
Islands. The thick, leathery, once-divided fronds are, when 
frill grown, 3 or even 4 feet in length. It is a noble Fern, but 
as yet somewhat scarce. 

B. POLTPODioiDEs * (Polypodinm-like).— A native of the 




Tig, 7» Blecbnnm gracile. (Top of frond natural size.) 

tropical parts of America^ like so many of the others. The 
fronds are about 18 inches in length, once-divided, and narrow 
tapering towards the point. 

B. SESEULATUM (Saw-leavcd). — ^Native of tropical America, 
Australia, and some of the East Indian Islands. A rather tall 
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Species. The fronds .grow 2 £eet long ; they are pinnate, witk 
a fleshy saw-like margin to each leaflet or pinna, the pinn» 
being jointed where they are attached to the raehis. In 
this it differs from all the other species. The rhizome is 
peculiarly lengthened-ont, and by dividing it the plant may be 
increased easily. It is a very elegant Fern, but rather scarce. 
The Blechnums above m^itioned are those most worthy 
of ctdtivation ; but there are others which deserve mention. 
B, cartilagineum, a large-growing kind from the warm parts of 
Australia, rare; B, hastatum, from the west coast of South 
America; B, punctulatum, a distinct species, but rare at 
present; B, atienuatum, recently introduced from the con- 
tinental nurseries, we have never yet seen the fertile fronds. 



BEAINEA. 

BsAiNEA IN8IGNIS (Ecmarkable). — ^This plant was originally 
introduced from Hong !Kong about ten years ago (1852), and 
there were only a few specimens in the country until just 
recently, when some of the eontinental nurserymen succeeded 
in raising a stock of it from spares. The fronds are pinnate, 
about 2 feet in length, and thrown out fr<»n the apex of a 
short, thick stem, which is densely covered with dark brown, 
or black chafly scales. It presents the appearance of a 
Cycad if seen from a little distance; it is extremely distinct 
and striking. 

CATJiTPTEEIS. 

Derived from kalos, beautiful, and pteris, a Fern. A small 
genus, separated from Diplazium ; its small veins, or venules, 
being regularly pinnated, or b»nehed-off from the large vein 
or midrib like a herring-bone. It is one of Mr. J. Snuih'a 
new genera. ^ 

CjLLLiFTBSis PSOLiFBBA (FrolifeTous).— This onuunental 
Ceylon Fern was introduced ia 1845, and is a strongogrowiag 
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Species, the fronds attaining from 3 to 4 feet long ; they are 
twice-pinnated, and the pinnsB or leaflets 
are lanee-shaped, with a deeply-cnt mar- 
^^ gin. The frond-stalks are thorny, 

placed upon a thick creeping rootstock. 
It is increased by division, or the 
X^W;^ young plants produced on the fronds, 

and requires plenty of pot room, and 
to be frequently syringed oyerhead. 

C MALABABiCA (Malabar), Fiff, 8. — 
Native of various parts of the East 
Indies. This is, amongst Fern-cultiva- 
tors, the well-known Diplazium Seram- 
pnrense. It may be readily distinguished 
from the preceding species by the fronds 
being pubescent, or covered with a 
woolly substance, and by the stalks of 
the fronds being deeply channelled. It 
is a large free-growing Fern, easily in- 
creased by spores coming up sponta- 
neously on the soil of other plants, as 
well as its own, in a moist hot stove. 
This used to be known formerly as 
Diplazium esculentum, 

CAMPTEEIA. 

Caicptebia biaubita (Twice-eared), 
Fiff. 9. — A West-Indian genus and spe- 
cies, formed by Mr. J. Smith from I*teris, 
because of its peculiar form of spore- 
vessels and its solitary looped veins. 
The fronds are of a long triangular 
« - « «. X . , u form, often reaching 4 feet long. They 

Fig. 8. Calllpteris malaba- \ » , . 

riciL (SidaU xMurt of frond are pinnate and tho'pinnffi are without 
near tbe top natural size.) ^ 
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footstalks, clotliing the midrib completely. They are deeply 
cut in a comb-like maimer ; or, as it is termed, pectinate, or 

pinnatifid. The stalk of the frond 
is very long, almost extending 
to half its length. It is a hand- 
some Fern, requiring a rather 
large stove to show it to advan- 
tage. The rhizome is erect and 
branjched, and by cutting off a 
branch and placing it under a 
hand-light, or beU-glass, roots 
will soon be produced, and a 
separate plant made. It is oflen 
called Litohrochia hiaurita, 

Campyloneueon. See Cyrto^ 
phlehium. 




Fiff. 9. Campteriabianrita. (Part of 
a pinna medium size.) 



CASSEBEEEA. 

A commemorative name in 
honour of a German botanist, J. H. Cassebeer. A genus of 
beautiful Ferns, allied to Pteris and Cheilanihes. Its principal 
character is founded upon the spore-masses being placed^upon 
the top of four veins, and having each a marginal edge pro- 
tecting it. Every species is very beautiful, and of a rather 
dwarf habit, rendering them suitable for small collections. 
Many species mentioned under the name of Cassebeera are 
as frequently seen in gardens under the names of Cheilanihes 
or Pellcea, The almost infinite multiplication of synonymes 
among Ferns is one of the greatest difficulties that the lover 
of these plants has to contend against. 

Cassebeeea. cuneata (Wedge-shaped). — A tripinnated 
Mexican Fern of a neat habit; may be grown in a green- 
house, but thrives much better in a moderate stove. The 
fronds grow 10 inches high, and are of a light pleasing green. 
It is easily known by its barren fronds being wedge-shaped, 
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and its spore-bearing or fertile pinnsB being of a comb-shape, 

and narrower towards the stems. Easily increased by division. 

C. DE ALB ATA (Powdered). — ^A very neat small-growing 

species, dusted over with white powder; nearly related to 

C farinosa, and almost as 
pretty. It is a native of 
Mexico. It is sometimes 
called C, pulveracea, 

C.FABiNosA (Mealy), Fi^. 
10.— Native of Nepaul. This 
is perhaps the handsomest 
Fern in cultivation. The 
fronds are beautifully (preen 
on the upper surfiwe ; and, 
when turned upwards, may 
be seen to be of a pure white 
or powdery appearance. The 
ftoods in shape are triangular, 
with black stems. They are 
bipinnated, or twice-divided, 
about a foot long, adhering 
to a short erect rhizome. 
Some cultivators of Ferns 
are very successful in raising 
this truly beautiful Fern from spores. It does not increase 
easily by division. As it is a moderate-sized Fern it ought 
to be in every collection. 

C. INTBAMABGINALI8 (Within the margin, referring to the 
sori). — A beautiful Mexican Fern, nearly hardy enough for the 
greenhouse, only it loves a moist heat, which the greenhouse 
when well managed never affords. It thrives much better in 
a close moist heat in a stove. Easily distinguished from its 
fellows by its slender continuous spore-masses, which are just 
within the margin of the frond. It is a beautiful Fern, but 
rather delicate. The fronds grow a foot long, and are bipin* 




Tig. 10. Caasebeera farinosa. (Finns 
full bize.) 
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nate nnd tripinnate towards the base. The pinnee are saw- 
toothed on the edges. The stems are slender and dark brown. 
G. PEDATA (Bird*s-footed). — ^A West-Indian of dwarf habit, 
and very beantiM. The fronds are divided into five parts, 
something in the way of tho claws of a bird. Each division is 
pinnated, and droops gracefully downwards. It is rather a 
delicate species, and thrives better if a little charcoal be mixed 
with the soil. It grows about 8 or 10 inches in height. 



CEEATODACTYLIS. 

This name is derived from two words which signify 
"leathery-fingered," and refers to the form and appearance 
of the fertile portions of the fronds. There is only one species 
known ; it is a native of Mexico, and was introduced a few 
years ago by M. Linden, of Brussels. 

Cebatodactylis osMtTBTDoiDBS (Eoyal^Fcm-like). — The 
lower portions of the frond are in form veiy like those of the 
Osmunda, but of a, grey green colour. The upper portions 
of the fronds are fertile, and contracted, with the margins 
rolled-in. The stipes are covered with scales of a silvery 
colour. We have never y^ seen the fronds more than 2 feet 
in length ; but older plants may attain a larger size. It is 
one of the most beautiful Ferns in cultivation ; it is also called 
Zlavea cordtfolia. 

CEEATOPTEEIS- 

Keras, a horn, and pt&iisy a Fern — ^that is, a Fern bearing, 
a horn. A stag's horn we suppose is meant, because the fertile 
fronds are divided and twisted, something like the branebing 
horns of an old stag. These fertile fronds are very curious. 
The spore*masses are distributed, at regular distances, on the 
under side, and the edges of Uie pinnfiB are reflexed, or turned 
inwards, on the und^ side partially covering the spore-cases. 
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Tie sterile oar barren fronds are beantifdUy yeined, thrice- 
pinnated, also reflexed at the edges. In the hollow of ihib 
s^ments of the fronds there are little knobs which throw 
Ofut roots, and will, in consequence, form plants if properly- 
managed. 

Cebatoptebis thalictbioidbs (Thalictnim-like), 1%^, 11. — 
An annual aqnaiic stove Fern, common in ponds in hot countries. 




Fig. 11. CentopteriB thalietrioides. (Parts of burren and fertile frondi ; 
piece of fertile one magnified.) 

We bave grown this Fern in large pots, just set overhead in 
a cistern, in the Orchid-house, faRj 8 feet high, with both kinds 
of fronds in high perfection. The plants, being only annual, 
die in the winter ; bu:t if young plants are raised, either from 
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spores or by the little knobs, late in the autumn, they will survive 
the winter, and make £uaer plants the following summer. Sow 
the spores in a shallow pan filled with light compost, and keep 
it nearly full of water. To be quite safe sow some in autumu 
and some in spring. The plants will soon come up, covering 
the soil at first wilJi flat seed-leaves, which soon send up from 
the base small fronds ; then is the time to pot them off into 
thumb-pots, which should be immersed in the water, leaving 
the young frond above the surface. As they advance in growth 
give more pot room ; the last shift need not exceed six-inch 
pots. Attend to this point— never allow the surface of the 
soil, even in the largest pots, to be above 2 inches beneath 
the surface of the water. We have rather dwelt upon the 
culture of this curious Fern, because of its being an aquatic, 
and an annual— two circumstances that rarely occur in the 
Fern tribe. 

CHEILANTHES. 

The assemblage of Ferns under this family name are 
all exceedingly elegant in form and habit. Many of them 
thrive best in an intermediate-house, not doing well in any 
open airy greenhouse, nor in a close moist warm stove. 
They are marked in some lists as warm greenhouse Ferns ; 
but then the young cultivator naturally inquires. What is 
a warm greenhouse? The only answer must be, A house 
heated to a degree somewhere between an ordinary gieenhome 
and a stove: consequently, an intermediate-house. Large 
must be the establishment that can afford so many different 
temperatures. To overcome this difficulty we have placed 
the more delicate species on a shelf near to the front of the 
ordinary stove, where the air-apertures were placed. These 
species requiring such a situation are indicated by an 
asterisk (*). All such should have a large portion of silver 
sand in the compost, and be sparingly watered, even wheA 
freely growing, and the foliage should never be syringed. 
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Several species included under this genus are known in some 
gardens by the name of Mj/riopteris, 

Cheilanthes alabambnsis (From Alabama). — This is one 
of the prettiest of the genus in which every species is pretty. 
It is a native of the warmer parts of the United States of 
America. The fronds, supported by dark brown stalks, do 
not often grow more than 6 inches * high ; they are finely 
divided, and of a glaucous green colour. It must be raised 
from spores. 

C. ABGBNTEA (Silvory). — A Fern from central Asia and 
Siberia of the greatest beauty, growing only about 6 inches 
high. Fronds bipinnate, the lowest pinnsB spreading out the 
longest, and gradually shortening to the apex, covered with a 
silvery-white powder. Stalks, both of the pinnsB and fronds, 
shining black. Increased slowly by division. 

* C. HiETA (Hairy). — An African Fern of great beauty. 
The fronds grow a foot long, and are covered with gland- 
bearing hairs ; they are thrice-pinnated, the pinnsB are delicately 
small, and the stalks are brown. A very elegant Fern. 

C. HiETA var, Ellisiana (Eev. W. Ellis's variety).— This 
beautiful Fern was introduced from Madagascar a few years 
ago by the reverend gentleman whose .name it bears, and to 
whom we are also indebted for many other new and interesting 
plants. It is similar to the parent species, but is nearly twice 
as large. The fronds are produced from a central crown. It 
does not make offshoots, but may be readily increased by spores, 

C. LBNBieBEA (Maggot-bcaring) . — A decided stove Fern 
from tropical America. We have always found it thrive best 
in the Orchid-house. A more beautiful elegant Fern is not in 
cultivation. It is not possible to say too much of its loveliness. 
The fronds are thrice cut or pinnated, growing afoot long, and of 
a most delicate green ; the pinnsB, or small divisions, are long and 
narrow, and the pinnules are thickly placed on them, and ex- 
ceedingly small also. The spore-masses are few on each pinnule, 
and are partially concealed by the margin refiexing half over 
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thenL It is not difficnlt to grow ; and increasing pretty freelj 
bj spores, if sown under a bell-glass, on small pieces of porons 
sandstone ; or young plants may be increased by division. 

0. KicBOPHTLLA (Bmall-leaYed). — ^A West-Indian Fern, with 
beantifol small pinnules, covered moderately witb gland-bearing 
hairs. It is this pubescence that renders the species so clothed 
so impatient of being wetted oyer the foliage. The fronds are 
delicately slender, twice-pinnated, growing 18 inches long, and 
gracefully waying with the least breath of air. The pinnules 
are rather Inroad at the base, and the spore-masses are con- 
tinued round the edge of the leaves. It is very beautiful. 

C. PB07USA (Profuse). — ^A very pretty little species. The 
fronds are not more than 3 inches high, twice-divided, covered 
with hairs. The plant so<»i spreads so as to cover the entire 
surface of the soil. It may be easily increased by division ; 
indeed, it is necessary frequently to divide it when repotted. 

C. SABiATA (Bayed). — ^A South- American, delicate, lovely 
Fem« almost equal to C lendigera. Fronds a foot high* The 
branches are spread-out, or rayed like the spokes of a wheel ; 
each branch is pinnated. The fronds have rather long foot- 
stalks, jointed on the base, with the margins scolloped-out or 
crenated. The spore-masses are distinct, not continuous, but 
spread often all round the frond. Stalks black, set upon a 
bundled rootstock. May be raised easily from seed in the 
same way as C. Undigera, 

C. bfxctjLBilis (Showy).— This is a rather difiuse Brazilian 
Fern, attaining a considerable size. The fronds are thrice- 
pinnated, growing 3 feet long, and of a beautiful light green. 
It is of a straggling habit, the fronds being so slender that 
they often bseak down with their dl^^eight. It is, however, 
a fine Fern if a little care is taken to support the fronds. 
The fronds are terminal, placed upon a bundled rootstock, or 
rhizome. 

* C. TEinriFOLiA (Slender-leaved).— A native of the East 
Indies and Australia. It is rather difficult to manage in 
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winter. It, as well as some others of the kind, should then 
cmly receive enough water to keep it alive. The &ond is 
thrice-pinnated, about a foot long. The pinnides are long and 
sharp-pointed, slightly tamed upwards at the edges. The 
stalks are brown and scaly — a rare circumstance in this genus. 
Increases readily by division of the creeping rhizome. 

C. YI8C08A (Clammy), Fig, 12.— This Fern is a native of 
Mexico. Fronds about a foot high, 
light green, covered with clammy 
glandulous hairs. The accompany- 
ing woodcut, natural size, is a smidl 
piece of a frond. 

For C. CUNEATA, C. PAEIN08A, 
C, IBTTBAMABOIlfALIS, C. PEDATA, 

C. KADiATA, and other species, see 
CcuMtibeera, 

There are several other kinds, 
but it would occupy too much space 
to describe them all at length. 
They are all worth growing where 
there is room enou^f^h ; where space 
is limited it would be as well to 
select from those aJbove mentioned. 
They all require the same care in 
watering, and the same general treatment ; and iJiey have all 
finely-divided and elegant fronds. — C elegana, C, frigida, 
€. glauca hirsutOj C, microphyUa, C, muUifida^ C, myriophylla, 
C. FreUnanOj C. Sieberi, C, gg^mosa. Sc»ne other species 
are enumerated under the greenhouse Ferns. 




fi^ 



i^^ 



Fig, 12. Cheilanthes viaooaa. 



CIBOTIUM. 

One of the many genera taken from Aspidium, and so 
named from Kebotion, a little box or chesty the form of the 
■eed-yesf^ 
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CiBonuM Babombtz (The Scythian Lamb Fern), Fig, 13. — 
A strong-growing Cochin-China Fern, 
the rootstock of which is short and 
thick, and covered with long brown- 
ish hairs, giving it an animal-like 
appearance : hence its fabulous name. 
The fronds are bipinnate. The lowest 
pinnse are long, and gradually shorten 
upwards. They grow erect, and often 
reach 10 feet in length. Each has a 
stem, and the spore-masses are seated 
near the base. It is a handsome 
Fern ; but to grow it well requires 
a large stove. Easily increased by 
division. 

C. ScHiBDBi (Schiede's).— A Mexi- 
can Fern of great beauty, easily dis- 
tinguished from the preceding species 
by the stalks, as well as the rhizome 
being covered with the long woolly 
brown hairs, and by the tree-like rhi- 
zome, which in cultivation has reached 
^ 3 feet high. Upon this rootstock the 
'^0^/ fronds are placed, and are 6 or 8 feet 
^v^-n long, rather drooping, bipinnate. The 
^^^ spore-masses are produced on the lower 
' — %y part of the pinn®, and number from 
, three to six on the margins of the 
" leaves so situated. It must be propa- 
y gated by spores, as the rhizome does 
not creep. 

Two new species of this genus have 
been recently introduced by M. Lin- 

« ,. ^v .. » * den, of Brussels, under the names of 
rig. 18. Cibotimn Baromete. ^ ' ' 

(Pinnule natural liae. In- (7, Qummingi, and C. princep€, AU 

duaium magnified.) * "^ "^ 
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the plants already in the country are comparatively small ; but 
irom the rapidity with which they grow they would seem to 
rival those before named in the size to which they will ulti- 
mately attain. They appear to be quite distinct and noble- 
looking plants. 

CINCINALIS. 

Under this name we sometimes find three plants cultivated 
in gardens which are here enumerated under the names of 
Nothoehhena flavenst N. nivea, and N, tenera, by which they 
are more generally known. 



COLYSIS. 

A genus containing only one species in cultivation. It was 
formerly included under JDrynaria, but was divided from that 
group by Mr. J. Smith, of Kew. 

CoLTSis HEMBBAKACXA (Membrauous).— This, which is 
also sometimes called Pleopeltis memhranacea, is a native of 
the East Indies. The 'fronds are about 18 inches in length 
and undivided. They are also thinner than in almost all 
Ferns ; and, therefore, exhibit the arrangement of the veins 
very beautifully. It has a creeping rhizome, and may, there- 
fore, be increased by division. 

CoNiOGBAMMA JAVANICA. See G^mnogramma javanica, 

CYATHEA. 

A tall-growing genus of Ferns, allied to DicJcsonia. In 
their native habitats some of this species become trees 
50 feet high, with a head of fronds at the top, giving them 
A Palm-like appearance. The species in cultivation have been 
lately introduced into British gardens, and consequently are 
rare. 

Cyathea aeboeba (Tree-like).— In Jamaica, its native 
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place, this species is truly a tree Fern. The fronds are tri- 
pinnate, from 6 to 8 feet long, standing on an erect candex 

or stem. They are very stiff, 
and of a dull green, with 
scales on the underside of the 
leaves. The stalks are almost 
black, and have thorns on 
them. The spore-masses are 
cap-shaped, with the spores 
standing above the edge, 
looking, whenmagnified, very 
like an acorn enclosed in its 
cup. It must be increased 
by spores. Being such a large 
Fern, its culture should not 
be attempted except where 
there is plenty of room. 

C. DBALBATA (Powdored). 
—A New Zealand tree Fern 
of great beauty. A friend of 
ours sent us some years 
ago a quantity of spores of 
this fine Fern ; but whetiier 
they had perished on the 
voyage, or been shaken out 
of the cases and lost, we could 
never get one to make its 
appearance. We have seen 
dead stems of it neaaiy as thick as a man's body, and upwards 
of 10 feet high. It is said, in our wars with the natives, these 
Fern-stems servtfd the savages as skulking-places, from whence 
many a deadlytnrow has been shot at the unsuspecting Briton. 
The frcmds are very beautiful, of a bluish-green on the 
upper surface, and richly powdered with white underneath. 
They are 6 or 7 feet long, jointed, and placed on the top of 




Fig. 14. Cyathea eiegana (Pinnule natural 
size, and segment shoving position of 
veins and sori, and a soras magnified.) 
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the upright caudex. Steins covered with scales. Bequires a 
roomy stove or warm conservatory, and is increased by spores. 

C. ELEGANS (Elegant), Mg, 14. — A tree Fern &om Jamaica, 
and perhaps the handsomest in cnltivation. The Kew plant 
is 8 feet high in the stem^ with some fronds 10 feet long. They 
are thrice-pinnated, the lowest pinnes spreading considerably, 
and gradually growing less upwards. The frondstalks are 
densely covered with almost white scales, which add greatly to 
its beauty. Eequires plenty of space to show itself, and can 
only be increased by spores. 

C. MEDULiiJtis (Pithy).— One of the most magnificent of 
tree Ferns. A native of the warmer parts of New Zealand, 
the Fiji Islands, &c. Full grown the fronds are 14 or 15 feet 
in length; the stipes of a beautiM purple colour. This 
plant grows very rapidly, and is only fit for cultivation where 
there is plenty of room. There are some magnificent speci- 
mens in the Eoyal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 

C. PATENS (Spreading). — ^A Jamaica Fern of great attrac- 
tions. The fronds are slender; gracefully spreading out and 
drooping. They are, like the whole genus, thrice-cut or pin- 
nated, and are of a beautiful yellowish-green. The stem is 
somewhat slender, and 3 or 4 feet high. Upon it the fronds 
are placed, spreading out to 6 or 8 feet long. The stalks are 
light brown, covered with prickly scales. This fine Fern is 
well worthy of cultivation where there is room for it to 
expand. There are several other species of this fine tribe of 
Ferns described. 

CYCLOPELTIS. 

This name is derived from the Greek h/ki^, a circle, and 
pelie, a shield, referring to the round indushnL|. The genus 
is represented by one species only. It wadsf5r8rerly included 
in the genus Lastrea. The new name was given it by 
Mr. J. Smith, of Kew, a gentleman possessing an extraordinary 
knowledge of the family of Ferns. 
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CrcLOPBLTis SBxicofiDXTA ^alf-lieart-sluiped), I^. 15.— 
Native of West India Tulnni^if^ 'EroaAa bri^t ffViining green, 
about 2^ feet lugii, pinnate. Pinne smooth, 
sessile, about 4 indies long. Base irrega- 
Ittly cordate or auziculate, and articulated 
witb therackis, whicbis downy. Sori round 
Thia l^eai seeas to be mcwe rare tban 
it was a few years ago; perbaps because 
there is no other way of increasing it 
except by spores. 

CYETOGONIUM. 

"Fksol kyrtas, curved, and ^^nu. A genus 
o€ Ferns separated by Mr. Smith, of Kew, 
from Aeroitickum, The small veins on the 
&onds are singularly and suddenly bent or 
angled like the knee of the human &ame. 
These are often known by the name Pacilo- 
pterii. 

Oyjktogoniux cbisfatuluk (Spreading- 
crested). — II handsome Fern from Ceylon. 
Fronds pinnate, inclining to be erect, crenate 
or cut at the margin, of the deepest green. 
There are barren and fertile, or spore-bear- 
ing leaflets, i^'^ latter shorter and more 
contracted than the former. On the barren 
is, in the hoUow of the 
The 

stems have s<»ne scales, and the liuEome creeps : hence it is 
easily increased by division. The whole plant seldom exceeds 
2 feet in height, and it may be grown in a moderate-sized 
stove. 

C. FLAOELLiFESUX (Whip-beaving), Fig. 16.— An East-Indian 
Fern of the easiest culture. We have cultivated it for years, in 




Fifr. 15. CjolopeltiBsemi- 
cordaU. (Piima full frondg there 
Bize.) 

scolkps, a short thorny substance. 
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small pots, in the deepest shade of the store. It is easily known 
by the frond having two pinn« at the base, the end one becom- 
ing narrower towards the 
end, in the same way as the 
whip, but more suddenly, 
and by its producing at 
the end a knob or knot, 
which, if not taken o£^ 
will soon send out leaves, 
and finally roots ; by these 
it may be readily in- 
creased. It is very sub- 
ject to the attadcs of the 
brown scale, more so than 
most Perns. 




CYETOMIUIVI. 

Most of the species of 
Cyrtomium are green- 
house plants, but there 
is one kind which requires 
a stove for its cultivation, 
that is 

Cybtomium cabyoti- 
DEUM (Caryota-like). — 
This very beautiful Fern 
was raised from spores, 
sent fifom India by W. 
Wilson Saunders, Esq., 
of Beigate. It has pinnate fronds about 2 feet in length, of 
a dull green colour. The pinnsB have sometimes a pointed 
IcAye near the base, and the upper leaflet is divided into three 
pointed lobes, somewhat like that of the Wine-Pahn {Caryota 
urewt), • 



Fig. 16. Cyrtogoniiim flagellifemm. (Pinnee 
of Iwira and fertile frencU BStsral sise.) 
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CYETOPHLEBIUM. 

A well-defined genus of stove Ferns, formed by Mr. J. Smith 
■from Folypodium, The name is derived from hyrtos, curved, 
and phUhs, a vein ; all the principal veins being beautifully 
curved upwards, and the midveins between them curved also. 
There are two seed-cases on each of the middle veins. These 
may be considered the peculiar characters by which any of the 
species may be known to belong to the genus. These have 
recently been called by name of CampyloTieuron in some gardens. 

Cybtophlebium ANGhUSTiFOLiUM (Narrow-lcaved). — A South- 
American Fern. Fronds long and narrow, growing thickly on 
a short rhizome. Increased by division. 

C. DECUEBENS (Decurreut). — A rather tall-growing, hand- 
some Fern from the Brazils. The fronds grow from 2 to- 3 feet 
high, and are pinnated; the pinnae are from 6 to 8 inches 
long, according to the size of the frond. As this Fern grows 
erect and compact, it may be grown in a moderate-sized 
stove. Eeadily increased by division. It exhibits the veining 
beautifully. 

C. NiTiDUM (Shining). — Of all the genus this is the most 
upright and stiff-growing species. As it is a native of the 
West Indies it requires the heat of the stove. The fronds are 
often 2 feet long, and of a shining deep green colour ; growing 
on a short, blunt, scaly, and creeping rhizome. We have 
grown this Fern very successfully in a deep shade far from 
the roof, where it served to hide the naked stems of several 
tall plants of Ficus elastica. The peculiar form of the veins 
is the least seen in this species. Increased slowly by division. 

C. PHYLLiTiDis (Hart's-tongue).— A West-Indian Fern with 
simple fronds. Similar to the last-named species, but the 
leaves are narrower, rather longer, and undulate, or wavy, 
paler green, and more leathery, and it attains a larger mag- 
nitude. Eequires frequently repotting, or it will become 
potbound. We hav3 had a plant fill a pot densely with its 
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feathery roots in a month's time. If kept too long in the 
same pot it then requires so much water to keep it from flagging 
that the earth becomes sodden, and the fine roots perish ; the 
plaat becomes sickly, and the fronds 
lose their bright green, becoming of 
a yellowish hue. This is, indeed, 
the case with most Ferns, but more 
especially with the species belong- 
ing to this genus. 

C. BEPENs (Creeping), JFVgr. 17. — 
A West-Indian Fern with a creep- 
ing rhizome running to a consider- 
able distance. The fronds are sim* 
pie — that is, not cut or pinnated ; 
and in this species recline, whereas 
in all the others they stand erect. 
In addition to this ample specific 
distinction, the upper side of the 
frond is covered with white scales. 
It is a proper plant to ornament 
rockwork, or to plant on a rustic 
block of wood, or even to place in a 
rustic basket. Increased very plen- 
tifully by its creeping rhizome. 

There are a few other species 
in cultivation, as C ccespitosum, 
C. ensifolium, C. riffidum, Sfc, but 
aU resemble each other in having 
undivided fronds, and a creeping 
rhizome. 

DAVALLIA. 

This is one of the most beautiful 

Fig. 17. Cyrtophicbium repens. genera in the whole family of Ferns, 

(T<,p.ffe«Sn.ur.i.u..) ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ Hare's-foot Fern 
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giying a good type of it, it is also well known. AH the species 
are characterised hj haying finely-drrided l^onds, rerj graeeM 
and elegant ; and creeping rhizomes, which are thiek in some 
kinds, but in others fine as the qnill of a pen. Thej are 
usually covered with brown scales. They are readily increased 
by division. As these characters are common to all the species, 
except where otherwise menti<med, we need not repeat them 
nnder every name. 

Davallia bullata (Studded). — ^An East-Indian Pern, rather 
small-growing compared with some of the other kinds. Eronds 
dark green and shining, about 6 inches high. It generally 
loses its fronds in winter. 

D, DECOBA (Graceful). — A very pretty species, also from the 
East. The fronds do not grow to more than a foot in length. 
The scales covering the rhixomes are of a delicate light brown 
colour. 

D. DI8SECTA (Dissected). — ^Fronds attain a height of 18 inches 
or 2 feet. This, as well as many other of the Bavallias, looks 
very beautifril grown in a wire basket and suspended from the 
roof. 

^ D. BLATA (Tall).— -Eronds nearly a yard high, but drooping 
over gracefolly. When mature the fronds are green, but 
while young they have a rosy tint. It is a very good plan in 
potting this and other species of the family to use very rough 
peat, and to pile it into a cone above the pot, keeping the pieces 
of turf together with pegs. The rhizomes of most kinds do not 
like to be buried. 

D. ELEGAHS (Elegant). — ^Another of the small-growing kinds 
imported from Ceylon. The fronds are about 18 inches long. 
It is not so attractive a Fern as some of the others. 

D. PBNTAPHTLLA (Eire-lcaved).— First introduced by Mr. 
IloUisson, of Tooting, from the Malayan Archipelago, among 
Orchids. It is a very distinct and useful Fern, well adapted 
^ther for growing in a basket, or for covering a damp wall in 
the stove. The fronds are only a few inches long, and instead 
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of being fiaelj eat, consist of onl;f ^ire narroir diTiskms. Thej 
are of a very dark sliining green. The rliizomes are thin, and 
lengthen very quickly ; they often hang down several feet in 
length. 

D. FOLYAiTTHA (Matiy-floweTed, referring to the sori).— This 
is one of the large-growing kinds. The fronds will grow to a 
length of a yard, or even more in old plaats, including the 
crimson stipes. The fronds while young are of a beautiful rosy 
colour. 

There are several other kinds to be found in collections of 
stove Ferns, but those above mentioned are the best and most 
distinct* 

DICTYOGLOSSUM. 

Divided £rom Acrostichwm by Mr. Smith. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the genus consists in the spore-masses 
being densely scattered over the under surface of the fertile 
fronds, excepting on the margin, which is clear of them. The 
name is derived from diktyon, a net, and glossa^ a tongue, 
alluding to the veins crossing and recrossing each other, and 
the tongue-like shape of the fertile fronds. There is only one 
species — namely, 

DiCTYOGLOssTJM CEiNiTUM (Hairy), Fig, 18.— A curious 
hairy Fern from that rich island of Ferns, Jamaica. The 
fertile fronds are very distinct from the barren ones ; besides 
being spore-bearing, they have a stem, or stipes, 6 or 8 inches 
high, which, as well as the upper side of the frond, is 
covered with narrow black hairs. The frond itself is oval, 
tapering to the point, whereas the barren frond is more 
broadly lanoeolate. Both grow about a foot long, and 8 inches 
broad at the widest part, but the sterile is usually larger* 
The fronds are placed upon a stout creeping rhizome, by 
which it may be increased, though but slowly, by division. 
Though a broad-leaved Fern, it grows within a small compass 
and, therefore, is suitable for a moderate-sized stove* iLUOwn 
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also as I£ymenod%um eriniium. It is very difficult to rear from 
spores. 




Fig. 18. Diotyoglossam crlnitum. (Fertile frond and part of sterile half natural sixe.) 
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DICTYOXIPHIUM, 
Derived from the Greek diktyon, a net, and xiplios, a 
sword, referring to the sliape and net-like venation of the 

fronds. Nearly allied 
to Lindseea. There is 
only one species in 
cultivation. 

DiCTYOXIPHIUM 

FANAMENSE (Panama), 
JYy. 19. — Originally 
found at Panama, but 
since then in other 
parts of South Ameri- 
ca. Fronds 2 feet high, 
bright green, smooth, 
erect-growing, entire, 
sword-shaped, leath- 
ery. It can only be 
increased by spores, or 
very rarely and slowly 
by division. It is by 
no means a striking or 
very beautiful plant. 




¥ig. 19. Dietyoxiphium panamenite, (Top of fertile 
frond, and section from barren frond, natural sise.) 



DIDYMOCHLJENA. 

This generic name 



is derived from di- 
d^mos, double, and 
chlaina, a cloak, alluding to the double indusium. There is 
only one known species, and even that is rather rarely met with. 
DiDYMOCHLJENA TEUNCATULA (Eather truncate), Fig. 20. — 
Native of West Indian and Philippine Islands. Fronds bright 
green, elegant, about 4t feet high, broadly lanceolate, bipinnate ; 
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pinnsB about 9 inches kmg, sessile. Pumules overlapping and 
leathery, rather trtmcate at base; margin slightly crenulate. 

Stipes, raehis, and midrib cover- 
ed densdy witli reddish-brown- 
coloured down and scales. It 
is very apt to throw off its 
leaflets if allowed to become dry. 
It can only be increased by 
spores. Those who have seen 
it growing wild say that it grows 
naturaQy in a light rich soil. 

DIPLAZIUM. 

In this genus, formed by 
Professor Swartz, the cultivator 
of Ferns will find several that 
he has known as Aspleniums, 
They are separated on account 
of the spore-masses being placed 
in pairs, with each back opposite, 
on a single small vein: hence 
its characteristic name, £rom 
diplazo, to double. 

DlPLAZIUH ACUMINATUM 

(Tapering).— The spores of this 
very distinct species were sent from Ceylon to a gentleman on 
the Continent a few years ago. He was very fortunate in 
raising them, and the species has now become pretty plentiful. 
The fronds are quite smooth, almost shining, pinnate, and about 
18 inches in length. 

D. ALTEBKiFOLiUM (Altemate-leaved).— This species is some- 
times called also 2). inlepifoUwm, because, while young, the 
fronds are undivided. As they attain maturity they produce 
two pairs of side pinnsB, and one larger terminal one. The 




Fig. 20. DidymoohleBna trunoatxila. 
(Top of pinna fall size.) 
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hoods are dark green, and rery thick and leatheiy. It was 
iatrodaced horn Java. 

D.-ABBOBSSCBKB (Tree-Hke).— A tall Fern from St. Helena, 
nearly hardy encmgh for the greenhouse. It grows beantifolly 
planted out in a shady part of a conservatory. Fronds bipin- 
nate; tho lower pinne qmad out, the upper ones gradually 
shortening-in. They grow 3 feet long, and are of a pleasing 
light green. The leayes are cut at the edges. The stems are 
scaly, and the itKntstock is erect. It must be increased by 
spores. 

D. coABCTATUM (Close-pressed) . — ^A handsome Brazilian 
Fern, reaching IJ foot in height. The fronds are pinnate; 
the pinnse with a footstalk to each. The leaflets are cut at the 
edges, and thickly set, or close-pressed on the stalk. The 
rootstock is erect : consequently cannot be divided, and, there- 
fore, the species must be increased by seeds. 

D. DXCtTssATUM (Crosscd) .-— This is the Asplenium decus- 
Moium of Wallich. It is an East-Indian species, rather coarse 
in habit, but a free grower. Fronds pinnate, and covered with 
wooUy-like hairs. It grows 3 feet high, and is easily increased 
by its creeping rhizome. 

D. JU&LANDIFOUUH (Walnut-leavcd). — This is a well-known 
South- American Fern. A specin^en formerly grown in the 
garden of Mrs. Lawrence, Ealing Park, was 5 feet high, and as 
much through. In general it does not grow more than 2 feet 
high. The fronds are pinnate, and of a bright green. Leaflets 
large and slightly cut. Bootstock bundled — ^that is, many 
heads of fronds set upon it. One or more of these taken off 
dose to the base, and placed in pots under a hand-light in heat, 
soon emit roots, and form a good plant. 

D. PLANiiAaiirsirM (Plantain-leaved), Fig. 21.— The only 
<me of the genus with simple fronds. It is from the West 
Indies, and is of a dwarf habit, producing young plants from 
the base of the frond. The fronds are nearly all fertile. On 
aeeount of its dwarf habit it is suitable for small collections. 
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Fig. 21. Dipbuium pianiagineam 
(Frond medium size.) 



Increased in the same way as 
D.juglandifblium, or by its buds 
at the base of the fronds. 

D. Shefhebdi (Shepherd's). 
— ^A beautiful Jamaica Fern, 
named in honour of the late 
Mr. Shepherd, of the Liver- 
pool Botanic Grardens, a most 
successful cultivator of the tribe. 
Fronds pinnate, growing a foot 
or more in height. Spore-masses 
very regularly and beautifully 
arranged. It is a lovely Fern, 
and maybe increased by divi- 
sion. 

D. STBIATUH (Striated).— A 
Jamaica Fern of considerable 
magnitude. The fronds are 
twice-pinnated, and grow fre- 
quently 5 feet long, and each 
wing, or pinna, a foot long. 
The stalks and ribs of the leaves 
are covered with fine hairs. 
The rootstock is erect, not 
creeping, and, therefore, the 
plant must be increased by 
spores. 

D. SUBALATUM (Half- winged). 
—This is a rare Fern in cultiva- 
tion. Native of the warmest 
parts of South America. The 
fronds are thrice-pinnated at 
the base, and twice-pinnated 
above, growing 4 feet high ; and 
the rootstock is a single stem* 
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2 feet high. The stalks are channelled, or winged: hence 
the specific name. It is a remarkable, distinct, handsome 
Fern, requiring a large stove to grow it well. Increased by 
spores only. 

D. SYLVATicuM (Wood). — A Fern from Ceylon of great 
beauty. The fronds are pinnate ; the lower pinnes being long 
and spreading, and gradually shorter as they approach the 
end of the frond ; they grow from 2 to 3 feet long. Leaflets 
almost round, and cut at the edges. The stem is covered with 
dark brown scales, and the rhizome has several iieads of fronds 
upon it. By these it may be increased. 

D. Thwaitbsi (Thwaites'). — This is a native of Ceylon, 
whence the spores were sent to this country by the gentleman 
whose name it bears. It is hardly so desirable a species as 
most of the others, because the fronds being covered with 
hairs, they are very liable to become dirty. The once^divided 
fronds grow about 6 inches in height. Its creeping rhizomes 
increase rapidly. It is also called D, lanopieris. 



DOODIA. 

A commemorative name in honour of Mr. S. Doody, an 
early student of Ferns and Mosses. It is a genus of small- 
growing Ferns, with the fronds very rough to the touch. Allied 
to Wbodwardia. 

DooBiJL A8PEBA (File-like, or Eough). — ^A very neat, hand- 
some Fern from New Holland. It will live in a good green- 
house, but thrives much better in a moderate stove. The 
fronds grow upright, very rigid, from 8 to 10 inches high, and 
are of a dark green. Leaflets sickle-shaped, the edge sharply 
cut, so as almost to be like spines. A suitable species for 
small collections, and easily increased by division. ' 

D. CAUBATA (Tailed). — ^This plant needs no description, it is 
the commonest Fern in cultivation : perhaps it is not too much 
to say that there is not a fernery in the country where it is 
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not to be seen. Its spates r^etate bo freety that it comes up 

as a weed ererywliere. It was originally introdnced from, 

Australia. 

D. BLscHHOiDSs (Blecliniim-like), Mg, 22.— An Australian 

Fern, rerj similar to the last species, bat may be distii^iiished 
from it by its greater size, and baTiiig 
its stems densely coTered with black 
scales. May be increased by its bundled 
rhizome. 

D. LinnjLA.TA (Crescent-shaped). — ^In- 
trodoeed some years ago from New 
Zealand. It is a graceful* elegant Fern, 
and very remarkable by its fronds being 
red when young. They are, when fuU 
grown, 1^ foot long, very slender, and 
drooping gracefully. The leaflets are 
crescent-shaped, and sjnny at the edges. 
The stipes purplish-red. Eootstock creep- 
ing. Increased by division. 

There is a very beautiful little tasselled 
Doodia, which is by some said to be a 
variety of J}, caudaia^ others think it a 
sport from D, hmuUUa, It is known by 
the names of D. matutrosa and D. eorym- 
hifera. Jt is a perfect little gem in its 
way; there is a crest very dense and 
about an inch wide at the top of the frond, and all the other 
divisions are crested to a less extent. 




Fig. 22. Doodia bleehnoides. 
(Part of frond natural 
Bixe.) 



DOEYOPTEEIS. 

A small genus of Ferns, s^arated from Fteru by Mr. 
J. Smith. Derived from dofy, a spear, and pierii, a Fern. 
One of the species has fronds in that form. The genus may 
be known by the spore-masses being narrow, placed on the 
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margin, and in a continued line> and by the reticulation of the 
veins. The species axe ail of a dwarf habit, and are, therefore, 
proper to cnltiyate in small ooUections. 

PoBYOPTEBis coLLurjL (Hill). — A. Brazilian Fern, growing 
not more than 10 inches high, with leathery, palmate, bright 
green fronds. The sterile ones are sometimes thrice, and 
sometimes five times parted ; the fertile ones are always five- 
parted, or spread out in five divisicms like a man's hand. It is 
an elegant species, and somewhat rare. 

D. palxatjl (Hand-J3hi^>ed).— Differs from the preceding 
species by being taller, and by the lobes of each frond having 
more divisions, so as to be almost 
pinnated. The sterile fronds also 
are almost simple when young. It 
is vefty beautiful, easily grown, and 
increased by division. 

D. 8AaiTTiFoi.li. (Arrow- 
headed), jF¥^.23.— A Brazilian Fern 
of great beauty. The fronds ore 
simple, acute, nearly a foot high, 
almost all spore-bearing stems black 
and smooth. Increases readily by 
division. This species is very dis- 
tinct, very elegant, and ought to be 
in every collection however small. 




Rg. 23. D^ryopterte taciMifoUa. 
(Part of medtum-sized ftond.) 



DRYMOGLOSSUM. 

A genus of low, creeping, curious 
Ferns, established by M. Presl. 
The essential characters by which 
it may be known are an irregular compound of the veins, and 
the position of the spore-masses, which are placed on each 
margin in a continuous line on the upper part of the fertile 
fr<md8. 
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DbYMOGLOSSUM LA.KCEOLATUK 

(Lance-sliaped), Fig, 24. — A Jamaica 
Fern of considerable beauty. Fronds 
from 10 inches to a foot long, simple, 
and narrower towards the end, where 
tbe contraction takes place. The 
spore-masses commence and are con- 
tinned nearly to the apex, or end, in a 
continuous line, yery near the edge, 
but not quite close to it. The irregu- 
larly-running yeins are imbedded in- 
side the frond. Increases readily by 
|.^Yi^%\ dividing the creeping rhizome* 

D.PIL08ELL0IDE8 (Mousc-ear-like). 
— Probably the smallest of all Ferns, 
growing only about 2 inches high. 
The sterile fronds are oral and narrow 
at the base ; the fertile are very nar- 
row, and, in consequence of being so, 
the continuous line of spore-masses 
almost cover them entirely. The 
fronds are simple, and placed on each 
side of a slender creeping rhizome, by 
dividing which it may be increased. 
This small Fern grows best on a moss- 
covered block of wood, hung up in a 
shady part of the stove. 

DEYNAEIA. 

A rather large genus. I^ame de- 
rived from dryinoSf the oak, in allusion 
|2^1C2i^ *^ *^® form of the leaf of the species 
Fig. 24. Drjmogioisum Ian- upon which the genus was formed. 

ceolatuin. (Top of frond na- t%' .• • t a nit* i 

turai ibse.) Distmgtushed generally by havmg two 
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distinct forms of frond, and by the spore-masses being naked-— 
tliat is, without any indasinm or covering, and the compound 
crooked lines of veins. 

Dbykabia. cobonjLns (Crowning). — This is another East- 
Indian Fern, and a noble specimen it makes. The fronds are 
sessile— that is, stalkless, erect, somewhat rigid, pinnatifid or 
deeply-lobed on each side nearly down to the midrib. These 
fronds are 3 feet or even more in height. The rhizome, 
covered with amber-coloured scales, creeps, and has always 
a tendency to turn in a spiral direction. This is also the case 
with D, morhillosa; and both in their native countries grow 
round the stems of old trees, which may, perhaps, account 
for it. 

D. DiVEBsiFOLiA (Variously-shapcd-leaved) . — A very beau- 
tiful East-Indian Fern, with once-divided fertile fronds about 
2 feet in length. These are of a delicate light green colour, 
and as they droop very gracefully the plant is very suitable 
for cultivation in a suspended basket. The old fronds turn 
yellow in August, but there is always a crop of new ones 
ready to succeed them at once. It makes also sterile fronds, 
shaped somewhat like the leaf of the oak ; these should be 
left on the plant even after they are brown and dry, for they 
contrast beautifully with the other fronds. It may easily be 
increased by division. 

D. lEioiDES (Iris-like). See Microsorum. 

D. MOEBiLLosA ( P).— This uoblc Fern was intro- 
duced from the Malayan Archipelago. It closely resembles 
2>. roronans in appearance and habit, and, indeed, is often 
confounded with that species. It has the same kind of rigid, 
erect, stemlesa fronds, but is broader, more coarse-looking, and 
not so elegant as that plant. 

D. MusiEFoiiiA (Musa-leaved). — ^A rigid, entire-fronded 
Fern from tbe East Indies. The fronds are stalkless, and rise 
at once from the creeping rhizome ; they are of a pale green, 
and show the arrangement of the veins beautifully, looking 
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like a piece of elaborate lacework. Like the other species of 
this family, it can be increased by division without much 
trouble. 

D. PBOPiNQUA (Allied). — This Fern, which, like many of its 
allies, comes from the East Indies, is deciduous — that is, it 
loses its fronds in winter. The dark green fronds, some 
18 inches high, are divided nearly to the midrib into tapering 
segments. It also produces the oak-like sterile fronds along 
its creeping rhizome. 

D. QUEBCiFOLiA (Oak-leavcd). — This fine Fern has a wide 
geographical distribution. It is found in all the hottest parts 
of the East. This species, like several others, has both sterile 
and fertile fronds on the same plant. The sterile fronds have 
no stalk, are heart-shaped, and jagged or waved at the edges ; 
in form like the leaf of the oak, whence the name. The fertile 
fronds have a short stalk, are pinnate with narrow segments, 
each segment having a thick binding or edge. The spore- 
masses are circular, and are placed in groups over the under 
surface of the leaves. It is well worthy of cultivation. We 
have grown the species on a low shelf, far from the light, 
with the pots plunged in moss, into which the roots ran freely, 
and by this moist steady treatment they grew very satisfac- 
torily. We found it easy to increase by division. 



ELAPHOGLOSSUM. 

A genus formed from Acrostichum, Distinguished from 
that and other allied genera by its simple fronds, with forked 
distinct veins. 

Elaphoglossum CALLJEFOLiUM (Calla-lcaved). — An undi- 
vided-leaved Fern from Java. It has barren and fertile fronds, 
the former rather broadly acuminate, or sharp-pointed, shining 
deep green, with wavy edges; the stalks are of dark colour 
underneath. The fertile fronds are narrower and more erect. 
Both fronds grow about a foot high, and are jointed at the base. 
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The rootstook creeps : 




Fig. 25. Elaphoglossam oonforme. (Barren 
and fertile fronds mediom size.) 



hence it is easily increased by division. 
A desirable species for any 
collection. 

E. CBASSiNEBYE (Thick- 
nerved).— This West-Indian 
Fern may be distinguished 
from the last by its stouter 
fronds and thicker veins, and 
by the height of the barren 
fronds. These attain, fre- 
quently, 2 feet in height, 
whilst the fertile frcnds sel- 
dom exceed 1 foot. The 
barren fronds are also undu- 
lated, and of a dull green. 
Easily increased by dividing 
its short creeping rootstock. 

E. C017F0BME (Conform- 
ed), Fig, 26. — A species 
nearly hardy enough for 
the greenhouse, but thrives 
better in a cool stove through 
the winter. It is from the 
Cape of Good Hope, where 
it is found growing on shady 
rocks. The sterile fronds are 
very beautifully veined with 
almost perfect regularity, 
and of a long oval form, 
narrow at the base, and 
terminating in a sharp point; 
growing about a foot high. 
The fertile fronds are much 
smaller, and c overed throu gh- 
out with spore-masses The 
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rootstock creeps, and is ooyered with, scales. Increased by 
diyision. It is a pretty, neat species, and worthy of general 
cultivation. 

E. LOKCHFOLITJM (Long-leaved). — This is the tallest species 
of the whole genus, growing in its natiye country (West 
Indies), fully 2 feet high. Sterile fronds long-lance-shape, 
narrow at the base, and sharp at the extreme point, and 
rather wavy at the edges. Fertile fronds erect, and the same 
form. Ehizome creeping, and easily increased by division. 

E. 8C0LOPENDBIIFOLIUM (Scolopendrium-leaved).— -A Bra- 
isilian Fern of great beauty. The barren fronds are more than 
a foot long, pale green, wavy at the edges, and of an oblong 
lance-shape. The stalks are about 6 inches long ; and these, 
with the margins of the fronds, are covered with hair-like 
scales. Fertile fronds upright, nearly 18 inches high, upon 
a stalk of 8 inches. Hoots tock creeping, short, and scaly. 
Increased by division. 

E. vTLLosuM (Shaggy). — A curious handsome Fern from 
the West Indies. Th« barren fronds are remarkable by being 
covered with long shaggy hairs. These hairs are beautiful 
objects under the microscope ; they are of an oblong lance- 
shape, sharp-pointed, and a foot long. Fertile fronds narrow 
and short. Increased by its creeping roots tock. 

There are several other species of Elaphoglossum in culti- 
vation, but they are all similar to those mentioned, in having 
undivided somewhat strap-shaped fronds more or less pointed 
at each end. As those enumerated will be enough for any 
ordinary collection, we merely mention the names of a few 
others ; they are, E» apodum, JEJ» JHgidum (or jperelegans), 
JS, latifolium, JE, lepidotum, E. microlepis, E, muscosum. They 
are all natives of tropical America. 



EUPODIUM. 
This genus is very nearly related to Maraitia, from which 
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it differs only in LaTing the many-celled Bpore-mass snpported 

upon a stalk instead of being 
flat upon the frond. There 
is only one species in eulti* 
ration, and even it is at pre- 
sent rare. 

EUPODIUM KlULFUSSII 

(Kaulfiiss's). — The erect, 
spreading, three-times-diyid- 
ed fronds rise from between 
the leathery scales forming 
the crown of the plant. The 
ultimate dirisions of the 
frond are small, toothed, and 
of a light green colour. It 
appears to be a rather di£Gl* 
cult plant to manage ; if once 
allowed to become dry the 
segments of the fronds at 
once drop off. It is a native 
of Brazil. There seems to 
be no other means of increas- 
ing it except by spores. 



FADYENIA. 

A genus named in honour 
of Dr. McFadyen, who spent 
several years of his life in 
Jamaica, There is only one 
species known, and a very 
curious little Fern it is. We 
have cultivated it for several 
years, and found it to grow 
best if the pot containing 




ng.36. Fadyenia prolifera. (Barren and 
fertile fronds natural sIm.) 
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the plant were placed in a shallow pan of water in the Orchid- 
honso. Very little water was given to the soil in the pot. 
The plants grew strong and spread over the surface of the 
earth, completely covering it with their broad sterile fronds, 
which frequently produced young plants at their ends. It 
cannot be kept too hot in any ordinary stove. 

Fadyenia pbolifeba (Proliferous), Fig, 26.— A Jamaica 
Eern. The sterile fronds are simple, spreading horizontally, 
and frequently producing plants at the points: hence it is 
called Proliferous. The fertile or spore-bearing fronds are also 
simple, but stand upright in the centre of the plant, growing 
about 5 inches high, lance-shaped, narrower at the base, and 
blunt at the apex. The most remarkable character of the 
species is the indusium covering the sori. These are disposed 
alternately on each side of the midrib ; they are very nearly 
the shape of a horseshoe, with the margins thick and hairy, 
and are very large and conspicuous. Increased by the young 
plants produced at the ends of the sterile fronds. A very 
curious, interesting, small Fern, that ought to be in every 
collection. 

GLEICHENIA. 

This favourite and remarkable genus was named in honour 
of Baron P. Von Gleichen, a German botanist. Every collec- 
tion of Ferns shown at our great metropolitan exhibitions is 
sure to contain one or two examples of Gleichenia. They are 
well deserving the importance that is given to them. They 
are expensive plants to buy because of the difficulty of parting 
them ; for, although they have creeping rhizomes, yet, parted 
with the utmost care, they are very liable to die. Most of the 
species will succeed in the greenhouse, but those below men- 
tioned are from tropical countries, and require a stove for their 
cultivation. A few Gleichenias have recently been raised from 
spores. If our nurserymen can succeed in propagating them 
in this way they will soon become more plentiful. 
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Gleichenia dichotoma (Branching into equal diyisions). — 
This Fern is a native of Ceylon, and was Erst introduced into 
Prussia, whence it has since found its way all over Europe. 
It is rather a dwarf-growing kind with glaucous fronds. It is 
rather a delicate plant, and should not be overpotted ; indeed, 
shallow boxes or pans are best for all the Gleichenias. 

G. PUBCATA (Forked). — ^Bather a scarce West-Indian Fern. 
The fronds are 18 inches or 2 feet long, dark green, and some- 
what downy. The stems are brown and wiry, as in all the 
members of the family. 

G. GLAUCESCENS (Somcwhat of a bluish-green colour). — A 
magnificent strong-growing Fern, originally imported from the 
West Indies to the Koyal Botanic Gardens at Kew. It is still 
somewhat rare. The stems will attain the height of 3 feet or 
more, and are generally well clothed with delicately-coloured 
fronds. 

GONIOPHLEBIUM. 

A genus of Ferns formed out of Poly podium by Presl, and 
80 named from goniat an angle, and phlehia, a yein, the veins 
forming angles on the under side of the fronds. The distin- 
guishing characters of the genus consist in the angular position 
of the veins, the sori being round, and placed at the end of 
the veinlets. 

GoNioPHLBBiUM CATHEBiNiE (St. Catherine's) .—A Brazilian 
Fern of great beauty. Fronds almost triangular, pinnate; 
the leaflets blunt and oblong. Boots tock creeping, and 
covered with scales wrapping over each other. Spore-masses 
in one series, and only on the upper part of the frond. Another 
elegant Fern, increased by dividing the rootstock. 

G. cuspiDATUM (Sharp-pointed).— A very beautiful and 
rare Fern from Java. Fronds pinnate with lance-shaped 
leaflets. Increased by dividing the scaly rootstocks. The 
fronds are about 3 feet high. 

G. HABFEODEs (Scimitar-like).— A tall-growing, rather 
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coarse Braziliftn Fern. Fronds 
pinnate ; the leaflets curved in a 
scimitar-like form. The frondu 
stand nearly erect upon a stalk a 
foot or more long, and often tbe 
frond itself reaches the height c^ 
B or 4 feet : hence it should only 
be grown where there is plenty of 
room. Spore-masses large, and in 
one series. Increased easily by 
dividing the thick, scaly, creeping 
rootstock. 

G.iKCANUM (Hoary).— A West- 
Indian Fern of dwarf habit. Fronds 
deeply divided, about 9 inches long, 
densely covered with hoary scales. 
Sori in one series. Veins indistinct. 
Bootstoek creeping and scaly. It 
may be increased by division. This 
species is known also as LepicystU 
incana. 

G. LATiPBS (Broad-footed). — ^A 
Brazilian Fern of a neat habit. 
Fronds pinnated, slender, and 
drooping, growing 18 inches high ; 
leaflets long and narrow, undu- 
lated and spreading. Spore-masses 
small, and in two ranks. Increased 
by dividing the curiously-spotted 
creepmg rootstock. 

G. MENiscii voLiVM (Meuisclum- 
leaved). Fig. 27. — A tall-growing 
Brazilian Fern of great beauty, 
arising &om the beautiful arrange- 

Flg. 27. Goniophlebium menisciifo- « ., , . -i 

uum. (Pinna natwai size.) zo^ni of the augulated vems. 
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Fronds pinnate, growing 3 feet high ; the leaflets are G^inches, 
sharp, lance-shaped, undulated or wavy, and of a shining, 
bright green colour. Spore-masses large, often in two rows, 
and of a yellowish colour. Stalk bright green, and jointed 
on the creeping, scaly rootstock. Increased by division . A 
truly elegant Fern, but requires plenty of room to show off its 
beauty to advantage. 

G-. NEBiiFOLiVM (01eander-leaTed).~A very fine species, 
with fronds about a yard high. They are pinnate, the side 
divisions being lanee-shaped, about 6 inches long, and about 
three-quarters of an inch wide. The terminal leaflet is larger. 
Shizome scaly and creeping. 

G. PiLOSELLOiPES (Pilosella-Hke). — A West-Indian, low- 
growing, creeping Fern, suitable for rustic baskets to suspend 
in the stove. Fronds simple, sterile, covered with light- 
coloured hairs, oval-shaped, and only 2 inches high ; fertile, 
hairy, narrower than the barren fronds, and grows nearly 
double the height. Spore-masses in one series, and each sur- 
rounded with narrow scales. Bootstock slender and creeping. 
Increased very readily by divimon. This species is sometimes 
called LophoUpit, 

G. suBAUEicuXiATUM (Half-cared). — From the Isle of Luzon. 
The most beautiful Fern in the genus. Fronds pinnate, 
growing 4 feet long ; leaflets long and narrow, bright green, 
and Bubauriculate at the base. The fronds being long and 
slender, they are pendulous : hence it is a grand plant for a 
basket. There is a plant of it at !Kew so growing that it has 
nearly twenty full-grown fronds, some of which are nearly 
8 feet long. This is a noble elegant plant, and this is the way 
the plant ought to be grown to show its beauty. Increased 
by spores or by division, but it does not increase so rapidly 
in this way as some other species. It is the plant formerly 
called PohfpoMum Meinwardtiu 

G. sBPULTUH (Covered). — A very remarkable South- 
American Fern, of great beautj» and very rare. The fronds 
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are lance-sliaped and pinnate, and, when well grown, a foot 
or more in length. This deserves its designation of a very 
remarkable Fern from the fact that the pinns, or leaflets, 
are covered thickly with narrow fringed scales of a light 
hoary colour. These feathery scales give the plant a very 
distinct and beautiful appearance, so much so that anybody 
may distinguish it amongst a numerous collection many yards 
off. It will bear a lower temperature than most other stove 
Ferns. The Adianium macrophyllum was quite killed in the 
same house in which this same Goniqphlebium is quite healthy 
and uninjured. This is a remarkable fact, that some plants 
from hot regions bear more cold than others; and so, no 
doubt, many Ferns from warm climates have a constitution 
more hardy than we are aware of. This Fern we have in- 
creased, though slowly, by dividing the white slow-creeping 
roots tock. This is known in many gardens as Lepicytiis, 

G. VAOCiNiiFOLiUM (Bilberry-leavcd).— This is another of 
those very small-fronded creeping kinds, which show them- 
selves to most advantage when creeping over an old stem. It 
is a native of the forests of tropical America. The sterile 
fronds are oval, not more than an inch in length ; but the fertile 
fronds, which are rather rarely developed, are a little longer 
and narrower. 

G. VEEi^ucosuM (Warted). — This Fern was imported from 
Malacca, and is rather scarce. Its fronds are pinnate with 
lanceolate pinnse. They are often 7 or even 8 feet in length, and 
being too weak to support thefiselves they droop downwards 
at once. The plant should, therefore, be grown either at the 
top of a piece of rockwork, or, better still, in a suspended 
basket. There is a swelling on the upper side of the frond 
corresponding with the sorus below, whence the name. 

Those above mentioned are the most distinct and striking 
kinds of QoniophleUum ; but there are some few other kinds 
which should not be passed over without mention, as G. col- 
podes, O, dissimile, G. fraxintfolium, G. glaucum, G. latum. 
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G, Otoariense (another of the very small creeping kinds), 

G. rhagadiolepis (Lepicystis), 
&c. 

GONIOPTEEIS. 

This is a well-defined genus, 
formed out of Polypodium by 
Fresl. The name alludes to 
the lesser yeins running in 
angles (gonia), and pteris, a 
Fern; or, in simple English, 
the Angular Fern. The species 
of this genus are not numerous, 
and grow only to a medium 
size, never exceeding 3 feet, and 
generally not more than 1 foot 
in height. The most interesting 
are — 

GONIOPTEEIS CEENATA (Scol- 

loped-edged), Fig. 28. — A native 
of the West Indies, and very 
handsome. Fronds rather under 
2 feet high, pinnate ; pinnae 
crenate, downy, pale green. 
Sori medial—that is, between 
the veins. 

Under the name of G, Ghies- 
hrechtii M. Linden introduced 
a Fern which appears to be a 
variety of that above mentioned; 
it is more downy, and has but 
little to recommend it. It was 
named in honour of the botani- 
cal collector who discovered it. 
Fig. 28. Gonlopteris crenats. G-. FKAXINIFOLIA (Ash- 
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leaved). — A Brazilian Fern, wiUi fronds 2 feet long ; they are 
pinnate, and the pinns, or leaflets, are smooth, shining, and 
of a dark green. Many of these pinnsD form little buds at 
the end, which, in a damp stove, soon put out roots ; and, if 
these are carefully cut off and planted shallow in a pot, under 
a bell-glass, they soon make good plants. 

G. PSNViGBSA (Feathered). — Though this elegant Fern is 
a native of New Zealand, it requires the stove to grow it to 
its greatest beauty. The barren fronds grow I^ foot long, are 
spread open, and pinnate ; the pinnse are covered thinly with 
short hairs, and are of a long, narrow shape, like feathers. 
The fertile fronds grow more erect than the others. The 
spore-masses are placed in the middle, between the main ribs 
on the angle of the smaller veins. Increased by dividing the 
creeping rhizome. A very beautiful medium-sized Fern, 
worthy of general cultivation. 

G. FBOLiFBSA (Prolifcrous). — This is a most curious and 
interesting East-Indian Fern. The fronds are once-divided, 
with lanceolate divisions. The peculiarity about the plant is 
that it will make a frond 3 or 4 feet long, which, if allowed 
to touch the soil, will make roots at the point, and then start 
on again in the same direction, so that it will soon get from 
one end of the house to the other. 

G. BEFTANs (Creeping). — ^A pretty little creeping Fern from 
Jamaica. The once-divided fronds lie almost flat upon the 
soil, and, rooting at the points, soon produce a numerous pro- 
geny of young plants. The fronds are about 9 inches long. 
It has a neat habit, and is well worthy of cultivation, though 
it is not often seen in gardens. 

This genus is not generally a favourite one with Fern- 
growers. We have, therefore, described enough, probably, 
and may co&tent ourselves with adding the names of a few 
others which are in cultivation: — G, aspefioides, G, gracilis , 
G. megalodea (or ohliteraim), Q. serrulata, and G. tetragona. 
All from the West Indies and tropical America. 
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GYMNOGEAMMA. 

This genus is one of the most interesting and most bean- 
tiM in cultivation, containing the elegant Gold and Silver 
Ferns. The name is derived from gymno$t naked, and gramma, 
writing, because the sori have no cover. With a moderate 
magnifier the spore-cases may be seen scattered over the lower 
surface of the &ond without any covering. All growers of 
Ferns ought to have a tolerably good microscope to observe 
their wonderful conformation. Without such an instrument 
the greatest beauties of the tribe are lost to the unassisted 
eye. No Grymnogramma should ever be watered overhead, 
or syringed; for otherwise the white or yellow powder is 
washed ofiP, and the beauty of the plant destroyed. 

Gymnogeamma cheysophyIjLA (Golden-leaved). — ^Emphati- 
cally said to be " one of the most beautiftd exotics in cultiva- 
tion." Grows plentifully in the West Indies and South 
America, on stumps of trees and in crevices of shaded rocks. 
Tho fronds seldom exceed a foot in height, excepting under 
high cultivation, in a moist high temperature. They are bi- 
pinnate, or twice-divided, and the pinn» are of an oval shape, 
slightly cut at the edges. The great beauty of this Pern con- 
sists in the under side being covered with a bright golden- 
coloured powder. Who has not been delighted, on seeing 
this Fern for the first time, at the bright yellow colour on the 
under side of the leaves P The upper surface, being of the 
usual green colour, has nothing remarkable about it ; but, on 
turning the plant upside down, then the glorious golden yellow 
always calls forth exclamations of wonder and delight. Its 
culture is easy ; the only point that must not be neglected is 
water. This element must be regularly supplied. It seeds 
freely ; and, in favourable circumstancesi the spores vegetate 
as freely. These circumstances are a constantly moist atmo- 
sphere with a high temperature. We have had them come up, 
as it were, spontaneously in the shady partsL of the Orchid- 
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house ; but the more sure way is to scatter the spores on some 
sandstones, laid on a bed of moss, kept moist, and covered 
with a hand-light, or large bell-glaas. Hie very young fronds 
of great numbers of Gymnogramma are beautifully cut into 
linear strips, and form almost a circle. By these they may be 
known from weedy common Ferns. When they have made 
the third leaf they should be transplanted into very small pots, 
replaced under the glass, and remain there till fresh roots are 
emitted. After that, place them in a shady place, and treat 
them like their congeners. 

G. JAVANiCA (From Java). — This strong-growing Fern is 
hardly worth cultivating except in large collections. Its 
fronds are supported upon long bare stems, sometimes 3 feet 
long ; the upper part is twice or three times divided, the 
ultimate divisions being light green in colour, and lanceolate 
in form. It is also known as Coniogramnui. 

G. PEEUviANA AEGYBOPHYLLA (Silvcr-lcaved Variety of the 
Peruvian).— This is the best Silver Fern in cultivation. The 
fronds, which are about a foot in length, are completely 
covered with pure white powder on the lower side; the 
upper surface is also powdered, but not to such an extent. 

G. PULCHELiiA (Pretty). — Like all the rest of the GrymTiO' 
grammcBj this is a native of tropical America. The fronds rise 
to about \\ foot above the soil ; they are very finely divided, 
and usually covered with white powder below, though the 
waxy dust is sometimes of a pale sulphur colour. The fronds 
of this Fern have a great tendency to divide into two equal 
parts, making it appear as if two fronds were joined together. 
A variety, in which this tendency to divide the stem is carried 
still further, has recently been sent out. under the name of 
(r. pulchella ramosa, 

G. auLPHUBEA (Sulphur-coloured).— This is one of the 
smallest, and, at the same time, the prettiest of the genus. 
The fronds seldom grow more than 6 or 8 inches long. The 
under side of the fronds and stems supporting them densely 
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covered with clear sulphur-coloured powder. Like most of the 
others, it is easily raised from spores. 

G. TAETAEBA (Infernal).— So named, we suppose, because 
the stems are black as ink. As a contrast to the deep black- 
ness of the stalks, the under side of the fronds is densely 
covered with a white powder: hence it has been called the 
Silver Fern. The fronds are broader at the base than the 
former species, often tripinnate; and the leaflets, or pinnae, 
are oval, the lowest one divided into lobes. The grand 
distinguishing mark, however, is the white powder. Its cul- 
ture is the same as for the preceding. 

G. TOMENTosA (Hairy), Fig. 29. — Native of Brazil and 
West Indies. It is very beautiful 
and tender. Fronds bjpinnate, 
hairy, varying from 1 to 2 feet in 
height. Sori medial, obliquely 
forked. Stalk black. 

G. TEiFOLiATA (Thrcc-leaved). — 
This curious species has recently 
been imported from the West 
Indies. It is perfectly distinct in 
its appearance from any other Fern 
in cultivation. The fronds, which, 
it must be recollected, are rather 
brittle, grow quite upright; and, 
when full grown, they will probably 
attain a height of 4 feet. They 
produce clusters of pinnae in threes 
all the way up the stem ; they are 
shaped like long and narrow wil- 

dusted with yellow powder. There 
seem to be two varieties of this Fern imported, one with 
stems smooth, the other covered with brown scales. 

There are many other species of O^mnogramma to be found 
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in our js^ardens, as, for instanoe, two which are annuals and 
spring up as weeds wherever they hare been grown— (3^. charo^ 
ph^lla and 6r. leptophylla. Three hinds, which are more or 
less hairy or downy, and not possessed of the coloured powder 
which we most of us look upon as characteristic of the genus— * 
G, lanata, G. tomentosa, and Q, rufa* There are also a few 
more powdered ones well worth growing — G. ecUomelanos, 
G. L'Serminieri, G. Martensii, G, speciosa, G. Geardtii, and 
others. The first-mentioned and spedosa are white, the others 
are Golden Ferns. 

There are now several beautiful tufted and tasselled forms 
of Golden and Silver Ferns, but they seldom produce spores ; 
and, therefore, we may naturally expect that they will con- 
tinue rare for some time to come. 

-There are some others, but not particularly interesting; 
G* ochracea is quite a weed in the Orchid-house, and has some 
little of the golden powder on the stalks. It is often sold for 
the true Golden Fern. 



GYMNOPTEEIS. 

From the Greek, gymnos, naked, and pteris, a Fern ; allud- 
ing to the exposed fertile fronds. Sort partly or entirely 
covering the pinnae. The species differ from each other most 
remarkably ; the one first mentioned being a coarse-growing 
plant, while the next is remarkably neat. 

Gtmnoptbeis wicotiajt-efolia (Tobacco-leaved), Fig, 30. 
— Native of West Indies. Fertile frond about 18 inches high, 
erect, pinnate, or bipinnate below. Pinnae large, oval. Stipes 
covered with narrow scales. Sterile frond about 2 feet high, 
smooth, pinnate, bright green, shining. This plant .is not 
generally a favourite with cultivators ; it is not only rather 
coarse in its habit, but is also very subject to the brown scale. 

G. QUEBciFOUA (Oak-lcaved). — ^A beautiful little gem, in- 
troduced from Ceylon a few years since. It looks like a cluster 
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of oak leaves growing close to the soil, and covering the surface 
of the pot. It may readily be increased by division; care 
should be taken not to overpot it. 

There is another species called G, aliena, which is still 
rather rare and not very striking. 




Fig. 80. Gymnopteris nicotiansBfolia. (Port of sterile firond and 
pinna of fertile frond medium size.) 



HEMIONITES. 

A curious dwarf tribe of Ferns of considerable beauty. 
On account of their dwarf habit they are suitable for small 
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coUeetionB^ and their singular beauty recommendB ihem eren 
to the largest. The name is a very ancient one. It was first 
used by that ancient writer Dioseorides, and is derived &om 
hemionos, a mnle, because the plant was supposed to be barren — 
an erroneous idea, for the plants not only produce spores, but 
are actually yiviparous — that is, producing plants on the fronds. 
The principal generic character consists in the superficial 
netted spore-masses^ 

Heuionitss faluata (Hand-shaped), Msf. 31.— A West- 




B^iSl. HMiiMittae palmala. (Frond medhun eUe.) 
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Indian Fern of great beauty. The fronds acre of two kinds, 
barren and fertile. The fertile grow ereet, abont a foot high* 
with the spore-masse» standing oat above the surface, and 
covering it with network. The sterile fronds grow hori- 
zontally, or nearly so. Both 'are hand-shaped, or palmate, 
with five deeply-ent divisions, hairy, aad produciag at the 
bottom of eaeh finger-like division a knob or bud. These, in 
time, will form a plant, if taken ofi* and potted when roots are 
beginning to appear, and placed under a bell-glass, in a close 
moist heat. We have grown this species exceedingly large and 
fine in the Orchid-house. It requires a high moist temperature 
to grow it to perfection* Cultivators that have no Orchid- 
house should place this plant among moss kept moist, and a 
large bell-glass or hand-light over it. 

There are two other species of this genus in our gardens — 
M, cordata (heart-shaped), and S, pecUUa (shaped like a bird's 
foot). In both of tibese the fronds are smooth instead of hairy, 
as in the above-named plant, but they are also like it in being 
Tery subject to the attacks of thrips. These insects always make 
their appearance first upon. these and one or two other plants 
mentioned, but if not at once looked to and destroyed they 
soon spread to other plants ; and when attacked by these little 
pests they soon lose the bright green colour which is their 
great charm. S. cordata is a native of the East-Indian Islands, 
and JJ. pedaia comes from Mexico. Both are small-growing, 
beautiM plantSj but they have the drawback above mentioned. 



HEMITELIA. 

Under this name are arranged some of the most beautiful 
of the tree Perns. The name is derived from hemi, half, and 
telia, perfect ; the indusium containing the spore-cases having 
the appearanee of a cup of regular form. To see their beauty 
properly they should be examined with a pocket-lens ; the cups 
pdled^up with., spere-cases^ will then be plainly seen. 
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Hemitelia 8PECI08A (SLowy), Fig, 32.— A South American 
Fern of large dimensions. The veins of this species are pin- 
nate, the lowest pair running up from the midrib to the edge 

of the leaf. The next pair are 
placed above them, running 
parallel, and also to the mar- 
gin ; and at the end of each 
vein may be seen the beauti- 
ful cup with its tiny pyramid 
of spore-cases. The fronds 
are pinnate, 4 to 6 feet 
high, and each pinna is 
more than a foot long, and 
nearly 2 inches broad. These 
fronds are placed upon a 
tree-like stem, which in their 
native home is often 20 feet 
high. 

The other species known 
in Britain are S, grandifolia 
(Trinidad) ; S. Sostmanii 
(Guiana) ; and JET. harrida. 
This last is covered with 
aculeate or prickly scales, 
very formidable things to 
encounter in passing through 
the forests of Jamaica. The 
whole genus must be in- 
creased by spores, though 
sometimes a young plant is 
produced at the base of an 
old leaf amongst the scales ; 
when that happens, tie a 
little moss just tmder the 
sprouting young plant, and as soon as roots are produced cut 




Fig. 32. HemitelU fpedoM. (Tinna 
medium siie ; a lorai magnified.) 
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it off and plant it in a small pot placed under a bell-glass 
till fairly established. 



HEMIDICTYUM. 

The genns was formed by Presl, the name being derived 
from hemi, half, and diktyon, a net; from the veins being 
netted only halfway across the pinnules. There is only one 
species in cultivation, and it was formerly called Asplenium (or 
Diplazium) marginatum, 

Hbmidictyum maeoinatum (Margined). — ^A native of tro- 
pical America. The fronds of this noble Fern rise to the 
height of 5 or 6 feet. They are pinnate, the pairs of pinn® 
being each a foot long and 2 or 3 inches wide. The fronds, 
as well as the stalks supporting them, are quite smooth, and 
of a pale green colour. The fronds are very thin, and rapidly 
turn brown at the edges if the sun be allowed to shine upon 
them. 

Hewabdia. See Adiantum Wilsonii. 



HUMATA. 

The plants arranged under this name of CavamUes* formerly 
formed a part of the large genus Davallia, The cups con* 
taining the spore-cases stand out along the margin of the 
fronds. There are only two species in cultivation, and one 
of these, JET. pedata, is extremely rare. It is a native of the 
East Indies, and produced little divided fronds, triangular in 
outline, and of a dark green colour. They are not more than 
3 inches in length. The soil should be piled up into a cone 
above the rim of the pot, and the creeping rhizomes pegged 
to it. 

HuMATA HBTEBOPHYLLA (Variously-formcd leaved).— The 
sterile fronds of this Fern are lance-shaped and undivided, 
but the fruit-bearing ones are deeply cut along the margin. 
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It makes long creeping rhizomes, wHcli grow very fast: con- 
sequently it looks well grown in a suspended wire basket. It 
is also a native of tlie East. 

Hymenodium. See Dyctyogloaaum. 



HYMENOPYLLUM. 

Of this beautiful and interesting genus there are several 
species which require a stove temperature. The mode of 
treatment imder which they succeed best is the same as that 
of the Triehomane*, to which genus we refer our readers for 
further information on this point. Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son, of York, have devoted much attention to this genus and 
the allied one, Trk^Mmanes, They have introduced a great 
number of species; and the collection has been ^irther in- 
creased by Mr. E. Sim, who has imported some very lovely 
^New-Zealaud forms. 

Hymenophyllttm abefptum (Abrupt or blunt). — A pretty 
little West-Indian Fern, with broad, once-divided, smooth, 
semi-transparent fronds, which are 2 inches long, and rather 
blimt at the apex, whence its name is derived. 

H. ciLiATTTM (With hairs, like eye-lashes, round the mar- 
gins). — Introduced several years ago from Jamaica. It forms 
dense clusters of its delicate little fronds. When once esta- 
blished it rapidly.increaaes. The other stove kinds we mention 
'.by name, but they are, and will be for some time, very rare. 
.S. a^pletUoides (asplenium-like), JT. cruenium (crimson), -M. 
kirsuium (hairy), JET. nudum (naked), JET. Plumieri (Pbimier's), 
aad H. seriemtm (silky). 



HYPODEEItlS. 

Derived frcmi the Gkei^ %?>0) under, and derris, skin; 
from the indusium being attached partly under the sori. 
There is only one xepresentative of this genus in cultivation. 
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It has creeping rhizomes, and may easily be increased by 
division. 

Htpodeb»i8 Bbownii (Brown's), Fig, 33. — Native of 
Trinidad. Eronds about 18 inches high, light green, simple, 




Fig. 38. Hypoderris Brownii* (Part of a frond 
medium size.) 

or trilobate ; lateral lobes small ; middle one very large, 
xmdnlated, raiher membranous. Stipes and rachis thickly 
sprinkled with small pale scales. The fronds of this plant 
are very liable to turn brown in winter; they should not 
therefore be wetted overhead at that season. 
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HYPOLEPIS. 

Tlie name of this genus is derived from hfpo, tmder, and lepis^ 
a scale, the seeds being under or concealed by a scaly covering. 
Htfolbpis bbpeks (Creeping), Fig, 34. — ^A strong-growing 
Fern from the West Indies. In large stoves, where plants 
of dense foliage are wanted to hide any object in shady places, 
no Fern is so nsefrd as this. Although it may be regarded 
as a coarse-growing Fern, yet the soft-coloured light green 
foliage is very pleasing. We have cultivated it under the 
stages of the stove to hide the hot- 
water pipes, and against naked walls 
with the best effect. There is a 
variety with curled leaves, more 
curious than • beautiful ; some authors 
call it JJ. repens difforme. 

The fronds of the species grow 3 or 
4 feet high, and of the form called 
decompound — that is, ramified into 
many branchlets. The whole plant is 
covered with soft, gland-bearing hairs, 
which give it a silky appearance. In- 
creases freely by dividing the freely- 
creeping rhizome, and also by spores. 

There is another species called 
JT. tenuifolia, which has a very similar 
habit and appearance ; in fact they are 
too much alike to render it worth while to grow both kinds. 




Fig. 84. Hypolepis repens. 
(Pinmule natural siae.) 



LEPICYSTIS. 

A name given by Mr. Smith, of Kew, one of the best 
authorities on Ferns, to those species of GoniophUhium which 
are densely covered with scales, as G, incanum, G. sepultum, &c., 
under which names they will be fotmd in these pages. 
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LEPTOGEAMMA. 

A lovely genus of Ferns, separated by Mr. Smith, of £ew, 
from OymiMgramma. Name derived from leptos, slender, and 
gramma, writing; l^e spore-masses being long and slender, 
like fine writing. 

liBPTOOBAKMi. YiLLOSA (Hairy), Mg. 35.— A Brazilian Fern, 
of the neatest habit and most regular form, in respect of 
fronds, veins, and spore-masses, of any Fern known. Fronds 
hairy, twice-divided or bipinnated, grow- 
ing 2 feet long ; the pinnae are regularly 
and oppositely disposed on each side of 
the stalk, and the veins are arranged on 
each side of the midrib, like the bones 
from the back-bone in a herring. Then 
the sori or spore-masses are regularly 
disposed on the veins towards the lower 
part of each pinna. Such an elegant 
Fern ought to be in every collection. It 
is the only species grown in this country, 
and is exceedingly rare, though it may 
be increased by dividing the creeping 
rhizome or rootstock. 



LEUCOSTEGIA. 

The plants known by this name were 
divided by Presl from the weU-known 
genus Davedlia. We have seen L. immersa 
do pretty well in a greenhouse, but as 
Top of pinna they certainly succeed better in the stove, 
it was thought advisable to introduce 
them here. They are very readily increased by division. They 
lose their fronds in winter, and the pots may then be turned 
on their sides, or placed on a shelf and kept dry until they 




Fig. 85. 
YiUosa. 
medium 



Leptogramma 
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size.: 
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begin to start. If they require potting, or it is thought 
advisable to part them, it should be done before they com- 
mence making their fronds in spring, 
l^ey are sometimes known under the 
namB of AcropAorui. The name Zm- 
costegia is derived from leueoi, white, 
and siege, a covering, alluding to the 
pale indosimn. 

LsnOOSTEOIA CHiBB0FHYLI.A 

(Chervil-leaved). — An East -Indian 
Fern, having light delicate green 
fronds, which are about a foot or 18 
inches long ; they are cut up into fine 
segments, and are somewhat erect. 

L. IKMBBSA (Imbedded, referring 
to the sori), Mg. 36. — The pale green 
fronds of this Fern hang somewhat 
horizontally, spreading out almost flat, 
with the points drooping. The fiponds 
are repeatedly divided, but not into 
such fine segments as the last-named 
plant. There is a little pouch-like 
swelling above the spore-masses on 
the upper sides of the fronds. 

There is a third species sometimes 
met with in gardens, and called X. 
pulcher (the beautiful). 



UNDS^A. 

This name is commemorative of 
Mr. Lindsay, a cryptogamist. This 
is a very extensive tropical genus, 
most of the species of which are as 




Fiir. 86. Leocostegia ImmerMU 
(Pinna full size k spore-iMM 
magnified.) . 

elegant as the Haiden-hair Ferns. There seems, however. 
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to be a difficulty in growing them, as many beautiful kinds 
have been introduced and afterwards lost again. X. cultrata 
was quite common eight or nine years ago, but we have not 
seen a plant of it for some time, and believe it to be extinct, 
or nearly- so. Just recently several kinds have been again 
imported, but will be rare for some time to come. 

LiNDSJBA TBAPEZI70BHE (Trapezium-shapod pinnfle). Fig. 37. 
— Native of East and West Indies. Fronds 18 inches high, 

smooth, bipinnate ; divisions 
of the pinncB overlapping as 
shown in the figure. It was 
introduced in 1845, but has 
lately been very rare. Like 
most of the others, it is very 
elegant, and we hope shortly 
to see a good many of them 
imported. There are a dozen 
or two of kinds in the tropics 
which would be well worth 
growing. 



LITOBEOCHIA. 

The species in this genus 
were formerly arranged 
under Fteris. They are dis- 
tinguished principally by 
their netted veins. The 
species are rather numerous, 
and are chiefly from the 
hotter regions of the world: hence they require a high tem- 
perature. We shaU only particularly mention a few. 

LiTOBEOCHiA DBNTicTTLATA (Toothed), Fig. 38.— A Brazilian 
evergreen Fern. Fronds 12 to 18 inches high, glabrous; lower 
branches subpinnate ; upper part pinnate, with lower segments 




Fig. 87. 



Lindfsea trapezifortte. (Base of 
pinna ftdl siae.) 
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divided. Barren piim» broad, oblong, acnminate, spiny, 

toothed at edge. Fertile 
fronds shape of barren. 
Sori continuous. 

L. LBPTOPHYLLA (SloU- 

der-leaved). — We have 
grown this Brazilian Fern 
many years, but always 
found that to do it well it 
was necessary to keep it 
constantly in the Orchid- 
house. Sterile fronds al- 
most triangular, bipinnate 
and tripinnate at the base; 
pinnae light greyish-green, 
linear, and cut at the mar- 
gin into thorny, teeth-like 
forms. Fertile fronds 
erect, with the spore- 
masses running in a con- 
tinuous line on the margin 
of the narrow leaflets. A 
beautiful Fern, increased 
only, but freely, by spores. 

L. VESFEBTILIONIS 

(Bat's -wing -shaped.) — A 
strong-growing Fern, very 
common in tropical coun- 
tries ; and well adapted 
for filling a dark comer in the stove. It grows 3 or 4 feet 
high, and the fronds are several times divided. They are of a 
glaucous green colour. This plant is weU suited for exhibition, 
but is too strong a grower for small collections. It has a 
creeping rhizome. The spores germinate very freely. 
Llavea. cobdifolia. See Ceratodactylus osmundoides. 




Fig. 38, Litobroebia dentiealata. 
mediam sixe.) 



(Pinna 
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LOMAEIA. 

A large genus of Ferns whose geographical distribution 
embraces almost every country and climate in the world. The 
well-known JBleeknum spicant of this country, so common at 
the foot of rocks in Derbyshire, belongs to this genus, under 
ihe name of Zomaria spicant. Any person acquainted with 
this Fern may have a good idea of the whole genus. Zomaria 
is closely allied to JBleeknum, differing from it in its contracted 
fertile fronds. It wiU be found that 
many species of Lomaria which are 
usually grown in a stove succeed much 
better, and keep cleaner, if cultivated 
in a cooler house. 

LouABiA ATTEirrATA (Thin-lcaved). — 
A pinnated, interesting Fern from the 
Mauritius. Barren fronds lance-shaped, 
with the edge of the pinnsB quite entire, 
growing about a foot high. The fronds 
have a pink tinge while young. Fertile 
fronds pinnate, growing a foot high in 
the centre of the others. Both kinds are 
placed on the top of a slender stem or 
caudex. We have had plants of this 
species with a stem more than a foot 
high. The whole plant was then very 
interesting, looking like a miniature tree 
Fern. Increased by offsets, which are 
often produced on the stem. A suitable 
Fig. 89. i^naru Mkode- f*em for small collections. 

oiaes. (Finiia of tMurrra 

and pieoe of fertOe frond Xi. PALCATA (Sickle-shaped). — This is 

natoral tise.) jt / 

also called L. gigantea. It comes from 

Hatal. The dark-green glossy fronds are 2 feet in length. It is 

one of the most striking Ferns cultivated, and would tell 

irith much effect upon the exhibition-stages. It has not so 
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strong a tendency to produce fertile fronds as some of the 
others, and this may be looked upon as an advantage, as they 
soon turn brown and become unsightly'. 

L. 0N0CLE0IDB8 (Onoclea*like), Mg. ^;— >An interesting 
Fern, found in most of the West Indian Islands* Barrel 
fronds oval, lance-shape, pinnate; the leaflets or pinnsB thiek 
and leathery, wavy at the edges, and 
roundly out at the margin towards the 
top. Fertile fronds pinnate, also the 
pinnsB are narrow and contracted. Stalk 
of the fronds soaly. The rootstock is 
creeping: hence it may be increased by 
division. The whole plant seldom exceeds 
a foot in height : therefore it is a desirable 
species for a small collection. 

LGNCHinS. 




From the Greek lonche, a lance, re- 
ferring to the shape of the frond. Closely 
allied to Litohrochia, 

LoNCHiTis PUBESCENs (Hairy), Fig, 40. 
— ^Native of Mauritius. Arborescent. 
Fronds light green, about 4 feet long, 
hairy, bipinnate. Pinnae lanceolate; pin- 
nules oblong, pointed opposite, mem- 
branous, pinnatifid, s^ments rounded. 
Spore-masses seated in the sinuses of pin- 
nules. It is rather rare. It is only now 
Fig. 40. Lonobitis pnbei- ,.,.,. , . , , , 

cens. (Part of pinna and then that a young plant can be parted 

on the old ones. 
LoPHOSOSiA. See AUophila pruinata» 

LYGODICTYON. 
This genusy coaxtaining only one: plaarti differs only^ frooi/ 
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Imodium in having netted instead of free veins, as the name 
iao^lies. 

Lygodiotyoit Fobstbbi (Porster's).— a native of the South 
Sea Islands. It makes a dense dwarf bush, i^ery pretty, and 
of a delicate light green colour. The stems, as in Lygodium, 
axe wiry, and the plant can be propagated by division. The 
ficonds iff e very small, and produced in pairs. 



LYGODIUM. 

This name is derived from lygodes, flexible, and was given 
in allusion to the twining habit of the plants arranged under 
this generic term. It is a very interesting group, and no 
collection of Ferns should be without a representative of it. 
When in fructification they are still more interesting than at 
other times, for the spores are produced in little spike-like 
processes, which give the fronds the appearance of being 
fringed. They are very variable in the form of their fronds, 
and consequently some confusion among the names. 

Lygodiuk F£BXUOG»7if (Climbing. X. voluMle of some 
gardens). — One of the most striking plants of the group; 
orii^inally imported from the East Indies. It succeeds very 
well, and produces a very pleasing appearance, if trained to 
one of the supports of the roof. The fronds are divided into 
five or six long narrow lobes. 

L. JAFONicuM (Japanese). — ^Not so strong a grower as the 
last, and more dense in its habits. Like the others, it may 
be increased by division. It hardly requires a stove heat, 
perhaps; but with us it has always looked poor and stunted 
in the greenhouse. 

L. FALMATUU (Palmate, or shaped like a hand).— This is 
a very distinct species. It scarcely attempts to cHmb at all, 
but its frofnds make a dense duster about a foot above the 
soil. It is a native of America. 

L. POLYSTACHTUM (Mauy-shootcd). — This Pem was im* 
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ported from central India by Mr. Yeitcli. Wlien first we 
saw it we thought it must be a kind of Oleicken^^; but as 
the plant became older it put on the true character of this 
genus. The fronds are branched, like most of the family, 
and are downy on the upper surface. 

There are several other Zygodiums in our gardens, but 
those above mentioned are the most distinct. The others are 
2y. scandena, L. venustum, X. arUeulaium. 



MAEATTIA. 

A genus allied to Angiopteris, and, like it, is of a half 
aquatic kind of habit—making thick fleshy roots, and delighting 
in plenty of water during summer. Though these plants do 
not attain so great a size as the Angiopteris, yet they are too 
large for any place where there is not an abundance of room 
in the stove. The name was given in honour of J. F. Maratti, 
an Italian botanist. 

Ma-battia laxa (Loose). — Fronds 3 or 4 feet high, thrice- 
divided, light green. This plant almost always looks flaccid, 
as though wanting water. It is by no means attractive. 

M. PUBPUBASCENs (Purplish). — The dark green fronds rise 
with thick stems from a more massive-looking crown than 
that of the last species. Fronds of this will often be seen 
4 feet long, and spreading out from the centre every way. It 
is somewhat brittle, or would otherwise form a noble exhibition 
plant. 

MENISCIUM. 

A genus of Ferns remarkable for their regular veining. 
So beautifully are those veins disposed, that they form nume- 
rous regularly-disposed rectilinear parallelograms, and the 
fructiflcation is arranged in the form of a crescent: hence 
its name, from mmiiskos, a crescent. Upon this character the 
genus is founded. 
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MsKiacnrM PALUgssa (Mank), J%. 41.— A Soaotli-ABierioan 
IVsm of go&BA beauty, l^ougk isther a Jsrfne one, reqfiirixig 
considerable space to grow it well. Fronds pinnate, growing 

4 Jeet liigli; pinn» 8 inches 
long. Wben of Ml sice trerj 
frond is £Brtfle. The spare-masses 
aie regvkrljr disposed l>etwieen 
the veins in crescent-shape. There 
are sometunes small buds formed 
at the base of the pinnse, and by 
these, as well as by dividing the 
ereeping rkusome, the species may 
be increased. We have grown this 
Fern to even a larger size than 
indicated above, by potting it 
frequently— that is, every three 
moBihB, in rongh sandy peat and 
halfniecayed leaves pressed dose. 
It is a fine Fern, and worthy of 
being grown whrarever there is 
room. 

M. SIMPLEX (Simple-fronded). 
— ^A rare dwarf Fern, fitrai the 
warmer parts of China. Fronds 
simple, elliptical, or halbert-shaiied 
in form, beautifully veined. The 
fertile fronds are more erect than 
the others, and have longer stalks. 
Increased by dividing its creeping riiizome. It should be in 
^ every eoUeddon, however small. 




Fiff. 41. Venifleinm palattre. 
(Part of pinna natmal sUe.) 



MICEOLEPIA. 

From the Greek, mikros, small, and lepit, a scale, allading 
to the indosium. A large-growing set of Ferns, haying 

a 
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creeping rhizomes, so that they can readily be increased by 
division. M, plaiypkffUa is the best, and makes a noble 
specimen for exhibition. 

MicsoLEFiA PLATYPHTLLA (Br6ad-leaved).--Thi8 noble Pern 
was introduced from the East Indian Islands^ It is a strong- 
growing plant, well adapted for exhibition purposes, as the 
fironds grow to the height of 4 feet or more, spreading out 
gracefully on every side. The fronds are 
bipinnate or twice-divided, and of a light 
green colour. It has a thick creeping 
rhizome or rootstock, and may therefore 
be increased by division. 

M. POLYPODioiDES (Polypodium-like)> 
Fig, 42. — Native of tropical East Indies. 
Fronds about 4 feet high, grass-green, 
triangular in outline, very hairy, tripinnate 
or thrice-divided. It is a very useful Fern 
for filling up a dark comer in the stove. 



MICEOSOEUM. 

This name refers to the very minute 
sori which distinguish the only species 
placed in the genus. The fronds are about 
^*^iid1f?P?^fSli^ 18 inches or 2 feet high, undivided, stalk- 
SiSSo**' »<>"»«»»- legg^ thick and leathery, and having the 
little dots of spore-masses scattered thickly over the lower side. 
Ehizomes creeping. The plant has very little to recommend 
it, as the fronds are stiff and rigid, and without any of the 
elegance which generally characterises the family. It is a 
native of the tropics both in the East and the West. There 
is a curious variety of this plant, which is at present rather 
rare, in which the points of the fronds are developed into 
large tassels, like some of the forms of Scolopendrium, 

There is a variety, which we first saw in the garden at 
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Wentworth House, with tlie points of the fronds repeatedly 
divided, like those of a crested Scolopendrium, and to such 
an extent was this tassel developed that it quite bent the 
fronds down. 

Mybioftbbis. See Cheilanthes. 



KEOTTOPTEBIS. 

A noble genus of Perns, formed by Mr. Smith, of Slew» 
out of Asplenium, from which genus it differs by the con- 
tinuous marginal vein running on the edge of every leaf or 




Ilg. 43. ITeottoj^terii TulcariB. (Top of frond natozal liso.) 
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fr^ug, onmeetiBg or bindiiig, ms iit warn, ail i^ croM tmob 

» biid% nefiik: 2i«aic« it; it eotamnMlj e$Oed ** Ift« Bir^s-w^e 
Fern;" the fronds being arranged circularly arogiiiL th^ top 
of the tufted rootstock, gid&g i^ a itnciful fliauluil^ to a 
bird's nest. 

Neottoptbeis TULaABis (Common), J?»y. 43. — A Fern 
rather widely distributed, it ha^mg been found in India, the 
liraritnis» aad tiw tro^eaiL parts of Kew Hollaad, besides 
OIL seTieral idaads ilk the Incyan seas. SsoEids simple, growing 
S or 4 i^ high ; n^dnb black, and triangular on the miA&c 
side. Spore-masses large, placed in lines about halfway 
between the midrib and the margin, and filling only the 
upper part of the frond. A handsome Fern eren when 
small, and increases freely by spores. It is also called 
N. australasiea, 

NEPHEODIUM. 

A rather large assraoblage of Ferns, separated from 
Aspidium by the foreign and learned botanist, Dr. Schott. 
Name derived from nepkrw, a kidney, alluding to the form 
of the indusium. 

Kefhbodiuh moxxe (Soft). — Every collector is almost 
certain to have this vexy common U^em. It used to be quite 
a weed with us in the Onoiiid-house, coming up from spores 
abundantly in almost every pot, and even on the walls between 
the bricks. Yet it is a rery fine Fern; the fructification is 
so free and lovely, the fronds are covered with soft hair : hence 
its specific name; and the cover of the spore-masses is very 
hairy. The plant grows abocit 2 feet high. 

A very beautiful and novel vanely of N^hrodium moUe 
was introduced from West Afrioa by Mr. B. Sim, the Fern- 
grower of the Foot's Cray Nursery, a few years ago, under the 
name of corymhtferum. The frond terminates in a dense 
crest, spreadix^ to several inches in thickness ; and all the 
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divisions of tite frootd end in tassels or crccrts of tke sbine 
kind, but smaller. The fronds often dmde afc tlie base laAo 
two. Altogether this is a most unique and curious plant. 

N, MULTILINBATUM (Many-lined). — The arrangement of 
the veins of this beautifdl Fern is extremely elegant, quite 

as mneh so as ib Mtnisoium. 




Fronds pinnate, growing 2 feet 
high, and of a lirdiy green 
colour; pinnsB or wings lance- 
shaped, and pointed with a 
deeply-notched margin. Spore- 
masses covered with a kidney- 
shaped shield or indusium. A 
beautiful Fern from Ceylon; 
and increases freely by dividing 
the creeping rhizome. 

K. TEBMiNANS (Ending), 
Mg. 44.— An East-Indian Fern 
of considerable beauty. It is 
somewhat similar to the last 
species. The spore-masses are 
at the points of the veins : hence 
its specific name. Its fronds are 
about a foot in height, once- 
divided, and of a light green 
colour. It may be propagated 
by division of the rhizome, or 
by spores. 

The rest of the species cul- 
tivated in Great Britain are 
JV. articulatum (Jointed) ; N, 
JSookerii (Sir W. Hooker's), 
raised am(»ig sob^ Orchids im- 
ported to the Botame Gturden, ^^ffield ; N. mniiwm (Joined) ; 
N. j^ahns (S^^eading), from Demerara ; N, irtmeahtm (Cut-oflF)» 



Fig. 44. Nephiodiiini termlxums. 
iMni«aat«aliiaflk) 
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t natiye of the South. Sea Islands; and N. venustum 
(Beautiful), a Jamaica plant. 



NEPHEOLEPIS. 

Generic name derived from the Greek n^hros, a kidney, 
and lepis, a scale ; the indusium being kidney-shaped. Many 
of the species in this genus hare a singular peculiarity: if 

the points of the fronds be 
not injured they will go on 
lengthening the second year ; 
this is especially the case in 
N. exaltata. 

Nepheolepis davallioi- 
DB8 (Davallia, or Hare's-foot- 
Fern, like).— This is a very 
distinct and beautiful Fern 
from the Malayan Archipelago. 
It grows to a large size, and 
makes a very effective ^eci- 
men. The fronds are 5 feet in 
length, or even more ; upright 
at first, but with the points 
bending over and sweeping 
down so as to hide the pot 
in which it is grown. The 
sterile portions of the once- 
divided fronds are broader 
than the upper spore-bearing 

Fig. 45. Nephrotepi. exidtata. (P^rt of Pa^ts. Mr. E. Sim, of Foot's 
frond fuUsbse.) Qr^y, the well-known Fern- 

grower, has introduced a very distinct variety of this Fern, 
with the pinnae more deeply divided and overlapping each 
other. It has been called iV. davalUoides dUsecta. 

I^. EXALTATA (Lofty), Fig. 46.— Native of South America, 
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West Indies, &c. Fronds from 3 to 6 feet high, and 2 or 
3 inches broad, yellowish-green, pinnate, eared on the upper 
side of the base. Stem and stalks clothed with brown scales. 
Easily increased by division. 

N. HiBsiTTULA (The Small Hairy).— An Ea«t-Indian species, 
rather rare in gardens. Its once-divided fronds are about 
2 feet in height, and stand almost upright. The stipes is 
covered with hairs of a reddish-brown colour. 

N. PECTiNATA (Comb-shaped). — ^A small-growing kind from 
the warmer parts of America. It has just the same habit as 
the other species, but upon a miniature scale. The fronds 
are not more than a foot high, and about 1^ inch in 
width. 

N. SPLBVDENS (Splendid). — This, again, is one of the large* 
growing sorts, and not much unlike N, davalliqides, except 
that the fertile pinnsB are not toothed as in that species ; at 
least not to so great an extent. The fronds attain the length 
of 4 feet. 

N. TUBEEOSA (Tuberous-rooted).— An East-Indian species, 
producing little tubers among the roots about the size of 
nuts. It is said that these tubers have been occasionally 
collected and used as food by the natives. The fronds are 
about a yard in length, and 4 inches in width. It dies down 
in winter, and the pot must then be carefully placed on one 
side and kept somewhat dry. 

There are a few other kinds to be met with in gardens — 
as N. acuta (sharp-pointed), N. ensifoUa (sword-shaped), 
JV. undulata (wavy) ; but those above mentioned are the most 
distinct. 

NIPHOBOLUS. 

A very pretty, dwarf, useful genus of Ferns. The name 
is derived from nipholus, covered with snow; the fronds 
being covered with white starry clusters of short hairs. We 
have used these Ferns much to ornament rustic rockwork 
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Fig. 46. Niphobolus lingua. (Fertile ftrond [smaller] and barren 
frond both natural size.) 
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in ike stove, sad grown them in mstw bssketff, Tases, &e.» 
iritk tile happiest effect. It is a reij dtstmet. geatu, and 
joAj he known at once by its simple fijonds, and star-like 
clnsters of shcMtt haixB. 

NiFSOBOLUs A]!H3VBTATiTs (NaiTow). — This is the N. gpiofxh 
cephidits of Bcane gaxdens. Like the rest of the species of 
this genus, the &ends are ent^ or ixBdrrided. Thej are 
very thick and leathery. They are stalldess, and about a 
foot in length, hanng a width of abont H i^Q^ ^ ^® 
middle. 

IS. EnretTA (Tongue-shaded), M^, 46. — Ail evergreen, pretty 
species, naftive of China and Japan. Barren fronds areraging 
8 inches in height, dull greoo. on upper surfaee, and whitish 
beneath. Fertile fronds narrower, but same aiae. Soii 
l»70wnish-red, in paraQei rows. 

I^. PEBTXJBUs (Bored). — An East-Indian dwarf Fern, 
creeling very fast on rockwork. Fronds sinvple, 6 inches 
long, T«py thick and leathery. Fertile fronds navrow. Spore- 
masses thickly placed on the upper half of the frond, giying 
it the appearance of a piece of new leather. The rest of the 
species are N, Gardnerii (Dr. Gaardner's) ; N. numrnidarijblku 
(yuTnrnularia-leaved), a very small Fern ; N. fwpeskiM (Ilock) ; 
and N, varitis (Variable). 



NOTHOCHLJSJM.. 

We hare now arrived at a genus of Ferns possessing as 
much delicate beauty as any already noticed. The only 
drawback on thexr general cultivation is the difficulty of 
keeping them in a state of health amongst other Ferns that 
require a moist atmosphere. The fronds of most of the species 
are covered with a fine down, or wo6lly scales. Theae retain 
moisture, and, in long-continued dark weather, in connequenee 
of ^e wet bedng retained on the fronds, they perieh, and the 
plants perish also. To guard i^ainst thia evil, it is neeessory 
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to pkce the plants in the driest and least shady part of the 
house, and never to wet the leaves, either with the watering.'pQt 
or the e^nge. With these few warning remarks on their 
culture, we shall briefly notice a few of the most interesting 
species, though eyery one of the genus is worthy of cultivation. 

NoTHocHLJENA EcKLONiAVA (Ecklon's).— Though from the 
Cape of Good Hope, this elegant Fern requires a moderate 
stove, but the conditions of culture mentioned above must 
be strictly complied with. Fronds tripinnate, growing a foot 
high ; leaflets oblong and blunt at the extremities, deeply cut, 
and the edges rising. They are covered with narrow' scales 
of a white colour, giving them a woolly character. A flne batch 
of seedlings of this elegant Fern may be got by sowing the 
spores on some pieces of rough jieat, placing the pot containing 
them in a pan of water, and covering the whole with a large 
bell-glass. The moisture arising from the water keeps the 
soil moist enough for the spores to germinate, when, as soon as 
observed, prop-up the bell-glass with a small stone, gradually 
increasing the aperture till the plants make their third leaf^ 
then the glass should be entirely removed, and after « Um 
days the plants potted-ofi*, placed in a shady spot* and inured 
by degrees to bear the full light. Most Ferns would grow 
(if the spores were good), treated in a similar manner. It 
may, however, be piopsgated by dividing the creeping rhizome. 

N. FiiaTXirB (Yellow). — ^This beautiful little Fern, from the 
central parts of America, is sometimes known in gardens as 
Ctncinalie fiavens. The fronds are tripinnate, about 6 ruches 
high, including the slender black stalks supporting them. 
The divisions of the fronds are bright green on the upper 
side, while the lower surface is covered with yellow powder. 

N. MABAirriB (Maranta's: he was an old botanist).— This 
plant is a native of the South of Europe, and extends east- 
ward into Asia. The &onds are about a foot in length, and 
2 inches in width, twice-divided, supported by short stalks 
covered with brownish scales. 
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^. KiVBA (Snowy).— This, as well as the following species, 
is sometimes included in the genus CfineinaUs. It comes from 
the tropical parts of America. It has thrice-diTided fronds, 
only about 4 inches in length ; they are slightly dusted with 
white powder above, and densely corered with it on the under 
side. It is a perfect little gem. 

N. SQUAMATA (Scaly).— A Mexican dwarf Fern of great 
beauty. Fronds pinnate, growing only about 6 inches high; 
leaflets dark green on the upper side, 
and white beneath. 

N. TENEBA (Slender). — Originally im- 
ported from ChilL The fronds are some- 
what triangular in form, thrice-divided, 
about 6 inches long, supported by 
slender black stalks. The fronds are 
dusted with white powder, but not to 
such an extent as in the last-named 
species. The only way to increase this 
and the last-mentioned is by spores ; 
they germinate quickly and readily. 

N. TBICH0MAK0IDX8 (Trichomanes- 
like), jFV^. 47.— Introduced from Jamaica : 
known also as Pteris triehomatundes. It 
is a handsome, blender plant, 1 foot high. 
Fronds pinnate, pendtdmn, poHwUrad 
white beneath, and with brownish hairs ; 
pinnsQ bluntly lobed. Spore-masses ter- 
minal, forming a marginal band. 

The rest of the stove species are N, rvfa (rusty); N, sinuata 
(sinuated) ; N. tamentofa (woolly) ; and some others. 




Fig. 47. Ncthochliena 
trichomanoidet. (Part 
of fertile flrond natural 
•ise.) 



ODONTOSOEIA, 

So called because the divisions of the frond having the sori 
are tooth-shaped. It includes only two species, which were 
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st ftpsi iBoladed voder tke nasa^ of IkumUia : eae of tkese 
is a natiTB of tlie eftstoni, tke oisher of tfaw ivvBtem Hemispliere. 
Tke^r kc» hoth y&cj tA.epait and ^pnaML plants. 

OB^rcosodiiA MOTTLVA.'EL (Thomj).— TMs is a twining jAairt, 
with loBg wiij stems, wMck, bj means of tke hooked thorns 
with which they are furnished^ secamble over ot^er plants in 
the West Indian Islands, just Its the brsmbles do upon onr 
coaunoas. The fronds are seyeral times divided, and are of 
a lively green colour. It ihoald be trained round a trellis, 
or allowed to cHmb a pillar in the fernery. 

O. TEVtriFOLXA (Sknder-fifonded).— This plant differs widely 
from the Isast-DAmed kind. The fronds are produced in a 
cluster from the crown; they are supported upon slender 
stems, and are divided into very minuite divisions. The fronds 
are about 2 feet hi^, and droop over on every side very grace- 
fdlly. It is a native of the East Indies, and was originally 
raised in Prussia frcHU spores which were sent from Ceylon. 



OLEANDEiL 

Berivation of i^ name is unexplained ; but as the genus 
was founded upon O. ittrnfarmi^^ it may refer to its resemblance 
to the Oleander. AU the speeies exoepit that just named have 
long trailing rhisoiiies, and are woBl suited for cultivation in 
baskets. O. nerif/l^mnie has rigid upright stems, and fonns 
qtiite a bush. 

Olbanbba. nsbiitobhis (Nofium or Oleander-like). — ^This 
plant has a wide geographical range, lumng been found in the 
tropieal parts of both the eastern amd westom hemispheres. 
Its stems are nearly or quite ereet. mai. branching, growing 
2 feet or more in height, and producing numerous lanceolate, 
undivided fronds, which are about a foot long. This is a 
perfectly distinct and peculiar species, well worthy of culti- 

kioB. 

O. ifOTOSA (Knotted), J%. 48.-*Native of West Indisa 
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Mands. IVoAcb «frovt a foot Ugk, hnf^ green, knoeoSftte, 
undivided ; margin entire. Stem and stalks black ; latter 
covered beneath with brown scales. Spore-masses scattered. 

Like the other kinds, it can 
be readily divided. 

There are several other 
species in cultivation, all 
having creeping rhizomes, and 
resembling each other in the 
form of the fronds : O, arti- 
eulata, from Ceylon; O. Air- 
iella; O. Natalensisy from 
Port Natal. 



OLFEESIA- 

Olfeesia cebviwa, Fig. 49. 
— The only species in cultiva- 
tion. The first, or generic, 
name is commemorative of Olfers, a German. The second 
means stag-homed, in allusion to the appearance of the fertile 
fronds. Both sterile and fertile fronds are pinnated; the 
former are beautifdlly veined, and the latter are covered with 
spore-masses. It is a fine Fern, and grows about 2 feet 
long. We have increased it readily by dividing the creeping 
rhizome, preserving a frond and growing-point to each division. 




Fig. 48, 



Oleandra nodosa. (Part of 
frond medium aiso.) 



ONYCHIUM. 

For a figure iHustrative of the character of this genus, as 
well as the derivation of the name, &c., see the Greenhouse 
division. There aare only two species in cultivation, one of 
which must be grown in a stove, the other in the greenhouse. 

Onychium aubatum (Golden). — This Fern is a native of the 
East Indian Islands. The fronds are 2 feet in height, and 
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about 9 inclies wide; they are divided into narrow linear 




FiK.49. OlferaUt cenrina. (Pinn* of barren frond and portioE 
of fertile fircfnd medium tiie«) 
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segments. The young fronds have a yellowish tinge, but they 
afterwards become green. It is a very distinct and beautifdl 
plant. It mnst be increased by spores. 
Fellcea. See Cassebeera, 



Fig. 50. Pblebodinm 
glanenm. (Part of 
segmentnatural size.) 



PHLEBODITJM. 

A genns of Ferns divided from Polypo- 
dium by the late Dr. E. Brown. They 
may be distinguished by the situation of 
the sori, which are placed distinctly in 
rows between the midrib and the margin, 
and by the veins being irregularly branched 
and very conspicuous. 

Phlebodium aubeum (Golden).~This 
is the well-known Pol^odium aureum, and 
a noble beautiful Fern it is. Fronds pin- 
nate, and drooping, growing 3 feet high. 
Spore-masses very prominent, and of a 
golden colour: hence its specific name. 
Easily increased by dividing-off pieces 
with fronds attached of the thick creeping 
rootstock. 

P. GLAxrciTM (Glaucous), Fisf. 60.— This 
is also called P. *poradocarpum. It is a 
Mexican species. Fronds glaucous, pin- 
natifid, or deeply divided. Spore-masses 
uniserial, yellowish-brown. 

The rest of the species are P. areolatum, 
P. decumanum, P. percussum, P, pulvina" 
turn, P. squamulosum, and P. venosum. 



PHYMATODES, 

A genus of Ferns formed by the celebrated German 
botanist, Presl, the type of which is the old Folypodium 
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jpfymaiodet. It k r^eej nearij allied to ^itdfaSum, irhkh. ik 
retembleB in iumnn; SBastomosing iwt netiied) y«m£, and 
creeping Bcalj lihaMiDeft. Ifc ocntaiuis «Hiie noble large-growing 
species, well MUqafced !lbr growing for exliibition. There are 
also several very pretty greenhouse species. 

Phymatobss iiO«aiFOX.iA (Long-leaved). — A native of the 
East Indian Archipelago, with large, deep green, shining fronds. 
The spore-masses, of a bright golden yellow, are very oonspi- 
cnous. It has a thick creeping rhizome, like all the qteeies of 
this genus, and by parting tliis they may all be readily increased. 

P. LONaiFES (Long-footed, referring to the staUcs of the 
fronds). — This, like the last-mentioned Fern, has deeply- 
divided, thick, dark green, and glossy fronds. They stand 
somewhat erect. It is a noble and striking plant. 

P. SACCATA (Cupped).— This extraordinary Tern was mtro- 
duced from Java some years ago, but is still somewhat rase. 
It is a large-growing plant, having deeply-pinnati£d fronds 
2f feet long, besides the stipes by which they «re supported. 
The spore-masses are seated in deep cups, so that on the upper 
side of the fronds there are rows of raised knobs, oodresponding 
with the spore-masses below. 

P. vxTLGABis (Common). — This is the Po^fpodium jpJIyma- 
todes of Linnffius. It is a handsome, broad-fronded Fern from 
the Malay Islands and the Mauritius. The fronds are pin- 
nated, and grow more than a foot long ; each division is almost 
triangular and broad. The rootstock creeps veiy much, is 
black and scaly. The spore-masses are round or oval. We 
once had a large plant of this fine Fern under our care, 
growing in a large wire basket. The creeping rootstocks grew 
through the meshes of the basket, and threw out, as they «rept 
round it, their large, broad fronds. It was a noble plant, 
measuring full 2 feet in diameter, and was much admired. 
It will, however, grow very well in a pot, or amongst rockwork 
in the stove. The plant alluded to would have made at least 
a score bf plants had it been divided. This example tHimws 
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tbat it is eamfy ^esmmei by tiaai smAe. Tim htm aIio boon 
onUod Ik'pmmrm mul^rnng and J^ieqf^tii pkymiOodm, 

Hhan JBBB MVTmSL 
other .flte^ .species in 
fioltiflration, Ihe most 
iaqpertant of wiuduoe 
F.mupidaUk^ P. eajosh 
«afo, P« jHKfa, P. JoR- 
§Umma^ and P. i>e2l^ 




Fig. 51. PUtycerinm aldcorne. (Part of fertile 
frond medium sise.) 

Platycbbiiem alcioobkb 



PLATYCEEIDM. 

JlsingnlarTrt 1>easi- 
"tiffd i^nus of Eena, 
of «iL ^ejMphsrisl Ubit 
sfi, groiraiig on 
It 4s sopaanited 
fifom AerotUckwm on 
that aeeouBt, besides 
its peouliasr fructifica- 
tion. Thespare^masses 
.ace thickly jxBodnoed 
m Toy IsiTge irsegnlar 
patches ?towavds idie 
upper end of the fertile 
fronds, andhaveagreat 
similairily to a piece of 
rough brown cloth. 
The nameP2Ai^00rtiftm 
is derived from platgfs, 
broad, and keras, a 
horn; the fertile fronds 
being broad and flat, 
like the elk's horns. 
(Elk'E-lom), Fiff. 61.— This 
n 
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cnriouB Fern is from the warmer parts of Australia, growing 
there on stomps of trees and sliadj rocks. The barren fronds 
ftre without stalks, round, or nearly so, spreading horizontally 
close to the soil, tree, or rock where they grow, or, when the 
plant is old, spreading over the decaying barren fronds of the 
previous year. The fertile fronds rise up from the centre of 
the creeping barren ones, growing sometimes 2 feet high, 
gradually expanding as they advance in height. Such parts of 
the fronds as have no spore*masses on them are thickly covered 
with star-like clusters of short hairs, so fine as to require a mag- 
nifying-glass to observe their beautiful arrangement. Spore- 
masses in patches cover the upper part of the frond ; they are 
of a brownish colour, contrasting beautifully with the white 
colour on the under side of the rest of the frond. This Fem> 
when old, produces young plants among the barren fronds. 
These may be taken off, potted, kept in the shade for a week 
or two, and then treated like the old-established plants. 

P. osAHDE (Noble). — This most singular of all Ferns is like- 
wise from Australia, and has been detected, also, in the woods 
of the Malay Islands. The barren fronds, unlike those of the 
preceding species, are first spreading flat, and then rising 
gradually upwards, and when the plants acquire age and 
strength they will reach the height of 2 or 3 feet, spreading 
out towards the upper part into several deeply-cut lobes, 
forming then some resemblance to the spreading erect tail 
of some bird. The fertile fronds are entire at the base, but 
deeply divided upwards. When of some size they droop down- 
wards, assuming a pendulous form. The spore-masses are 
placed near where the division of the frond begins, and are 
thickly placed in a kind of three-cornered patch. 

The culture of this curiously-beautiful Fern is different to 
any other Fern known. Some years ago we received one from 
a friend ; it was no larger than a pennypiece, and was as flat as 
a pancake, growing on a small piece of bark. Having heard 
that it grew against the boles of trees, we nailed the piece 
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of bark with ihe plant closely adhemg to it to a flat piece of 
elm wood, about li foot square, and then hung it up against 
a damp wall in the Orchid-house. It was syringed two or 
three times every day, and quickly threw out a large, barren, 
flat, kidney-shaped frond, which gradually crept over and 
destroyed the one that was on the plant when we received it. 
The same liberal appliance <Jf moisture was followed-up, and 
soon after a third frond began to show itself just at the heart 
of the other. This also advanced, creeping over the last-made 
one, until it covered it over, and, of course, destroyed it ; but 
this third frond began to spread its wings, as we may say, 
upwards, and continued growing till the autumn. The plant 
produced no more fresh fronds that season ; but in the spring, 
as the warmth and moisture gradually increased, the last-made 
frond spread still higher, so that it seemed to have taken 
possession of its position, and was determined to keep it. It 
continued to expand till it was fuUy a foot high, and continued 
to advance in size, year by year, till at last a fertile frond was 
produced. As soon as the spores were perfected this dropped 
off*, and the barren one again advanced in growth, till it was 
really magnificent, and was parted with for a large price. 

IS'ow, any one receiving a small plant of this truly noble 
Fern should follow exactly the same mode of growing it. It 
should, however, be affixed to the block or board whilst in a 
young state, otherwise it would be a difficult matter to fasten 
it without injuring it. After it is once fixed, its roots, which 
are produced freely under the spreading barren frond, will 
cling to the wood, and hold it in its position as firm as a sponge 
plant on a rock. It is increased by spores sown on small stones 
mixed with earth, and covered with a bell-glass. The seed-pot 
should stand in water. Everybody possessing a warm stove 
ought to grow this most curious and singular of all Ferns. 

P. STEMABiA (Garlanded). — ^This is a West- African Fern, and 
is so common in the lower levels in the Island of Fernando Po, 
that it is scarcely possible to find a tree which has not got 
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it is jnat inteimodiAle betireen'Ateitiro^#peci«3 baforeriiienbigiwd. 
Jt oaaoot :be :iroim in too -Jhfiit -miA tnoMt a i>laoe; it ^eiQojrs 
the constaiKk uttum •ftow an «i^aatf»m-]K)K eomiactad miihMe 
hot-water jyipinNtoA. Jbike JP. nl^^&mw, :ifc ;pr0€bie60 jiuckors 
4reely- 

Two QMgnificmt speeiM of flhis .geDiis JvMre ibeea recflBiij 
in^rodaeedj&om ^ £ast Indies by «0met>f our leadbg nwEMfy- 
men. Th^ee.ave «P. ftf^^irme (Two^<»i&ed), and P. We^eJUi 
(Dr. WaUioh'a). Xhey^ach of Hkem prodiwe fertile &imda, 
which aare.O feeifc or mare in length, imd tbeetenle .fnmds are of 
a prqportiopAle me. 'We saffr, «oine ^itlte time duoe, ^a .plant 
of P. &|i^^9Mi« at .Afar. )Low'« Kitfaeiy, at ^Okpton, which had 
be^i juft imp<Mrtad ; it wa^ «a mmk m iwo men eonld ^lift. 
Unfortunately thja individnill plant .had perished npon the 
journey, but vpitm]^ .smaller «peoimens were ,growio^ 'fipeely. 
P. WaUichU ha3 also be<»i raised ^^rorn jrposas in ^is ^oontry, 
so that it vdU soon become more generally cultirated. 



PLATYLOMA. 

A genus of ^E'ems with « very si^uficant nimie, derived 
&om plates, broad* and lam^, a margin; the spore-masses 
being placed in a byroad line on the mazgin of the &onds. Sy 
this character the genus may be known £rom Pieris and other 
allied genera* The species are mostly &om tiie traiiperate pejts 
of the world : hence, with the asception of two or three species 
indicated below, they wiU all grow in the greenhouse. The 
species of this genus are sometimes placed under anotheir 
generic name— P#W<pa. 

Platyloma CAL01ICSLA270S CBeautifol-black) .^-Though ,fix»n 
the Cape, this dwarf beautiful Pern requires the heat of a 
moderate stove. The fronds grow about a foot long, are bipin- 
nate, with the leaflets of a triangukr shape ; these are leatheiy, 
bluish-green, and heart-shaped at the bale , with a thick fleshy 
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Biiagiik 8p<nr»>iiMMiM l^mgrftod lasmm, conHoxdng Kmnd'efteh' 
tetile fitmd^ IiioveM6d*by dividiiig Uie creeping xiikoiae: 

P: Ttaatao^h. (ISnking), is n/Pem ftt>m P«ni, Uui^ Iomv ity 
fronds amuttUy. It i» & twinen with wiry trtwntf, git>iring 
fitua 4 to 6^ fiset liigh, aaid i9 rery omisftientai. laepeiamd by 
^vinoii. Ik will sncceedP'in a wttm gusenlioiise. 

P. TEBNiFOLiA (Three-leaflet). — ^A drooping Mexican Fern, 
of great beauty. Easily known by its habit. Suitable for 
basket-culture. The peculiar colour of the foliage makes it 
▼ery distinct. Increased by division. 



PLEOPELTIS. 

This name is derived &om pleas, full, and pelte, a shield, 
and refers to the little umbrella-shaped scales which cover the 
spore-masses. It is applied to a little group of trailing Ferns 
allied to Folypodium, They all have small undivided fronds, 
only an inch or two in length, and they all possess long trailing 
rhizomes, on which the fronds are produced at short intervals. 
They are well adapted for cultivation in suspended wire 
baskets, and, grown in this way, they produce a very pretty 
effect. They can, of course, be rapidly increased by division. 
They all resemble each other so much in general appearance 
and habit that special descriptions are unnecessaiy. The 
species most generally met with are P. nitida (Shining); 
P. lifcopodioides (Lycopodium-like) ; P. venosa (Beautiful) — the 
pretty way in which the veining of this species is shown 
renders it specially worthy of cultivation; P. vaecinitfolium 
(Yaccinium-like), small roundish fronds. 

P(ECIL0FT1BI8. See Cgrtogonium. 



POLYBOTEYA. 

PoLTBOTBYA CYLiNDBicA (Eouud), Fig, 62. — This is a 
climbing Fern from the moist woods of Jamaica, where it 
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runs up the tronks of trees to the height of 20 or 30 feet. The 
climbing Ferns, of which we have already described some 
species that have the same habit, and shall have one or two 
more to mention, are not only carious and interesting, but are 
also useful as a shade to the plants below, whether low-growing 
Ferns, Orchids, or stove plants. We have had Zygodium 




"-^^mj 



J'ig. 62. Folybotrya cylhidrlcA. (Pinnule of barren frond and 
top of fertile frond natnrtl eiie. 
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scandens covering the entire roof of a small Orchid-lioase, 
and, seen between the eje and the light of the roof, the spore- 
masses were perfectly visible and very beaatifbl. OUmbing 
Ferns are desirable, also, because they take up so little Toom* 
They may either be planted in large pots or square boxes, or 
planted out in a border made for the purpose. As they grow 
up they should be tied to an upright pillar, and when they 
reach the roof may be trained any way the fancy of the 
cxdtivator may incline. It is a strong-growing Fern, bearing 
fertile and barren fironds. The latter are doubly thrice-divided, 
or bitripinnate ; contracted and round, growing erect. The 
sori cover every pinnule of the fertile fronds. Barren fronds 
grow only 2 or 3 feet high. Easily increased by dividing the 
creeping rhizome. 

There are several species in South America, and one or two 
more have been introduced, but they are still very rare. 



POLYPODIUM. 

A large assemblage of Ferns, of which one is a native of 
this country. It is an ancient genus, having been formed by 
the celebrated lanneeus. The name alludes to the rootstock — 
folys, many, pom, a foot ; the rhizome having many divisions. 
The genus has been much reduced in number of species, being 
now confined to such as hav^ naked spore-masses with pinnate, 
forked, or simple veins. As the genus is well known, we shall 
notice a few of the most interesting or beautiful. 

PoLTPOBiUM ETFX78UU (Spreading). — This is a most elegant 
Jamaica Fern ; the fronds are so finely divided as to give them 
the appearance of elegant feathers. The fronds are so branched 
that it is difficult to say how many times they are divided ; but 
generally they are four-times-pinnated, forming almost a perfect 
triangle in form. Fronds of this fine Fern sometimes measure 
6 feet long and 1^ foot broad at the base. It is a noble, beautiful 
object. It is easily increased by dividing the creeping rootstock. 
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F. SAcrxwoFOimnc (Wooily-ftHited). — JStto&Lee 
P^j^djfi rqmirlwble far ils sUsm bemg eoTwed wftii nano^ 
HwoUy^Ske scales. Jtvatypmii of tlie^plaiijtis <^ a soft, d^eato^ 
tflBrtaae* IFiniite ckmbly thiiee-«at, giomiqf 9^ feet loHj^, 
standioig upon aa iqirigiit tnei^Iika stem; or ildMBiei A Idveif 
Folk; aiow to inapease, exeqptiBg bj- spoMNi. 

P. PLiTKULmc (Feat]lexied|«-'A West^^Iiidiaii Ferxr, ancl osie^ 
of the least of ihm s1xyr« sgasie^ gv(ywiii|^ oi^r about a Ibot hi^. 
IrondB of m ddioate Ivwtiif greBitr pmnatoe^ witb atailsr q«dte 
Uaek ; ike leaflets, are k&0»«IiBped, and' tidekiy' pte«el on 
tbe stalls. Spore*]iiasse» in one rawii on ea^ side of l^o niMfrib, 
ea i^ upper end of i^ fio&£ Ihcxeasev free^lrf diTisioA; 

P. puiAsinis (PavadiBe)»'^BemarUble' Ibr tile short sti&s 
of the fronds. A lovely Brazilian Fern, gromng 3 ^beb M^. 
Fronds v&yr slender and dxoopingi oovvred wi^ skOTt bairs, 
lance-sbaped aad pinnate; tHe leaflets long and nasiow. 
Spore-masses in one row on each side of tbe midrib, covering 
nearly tbe entire leaf. A handsome Fern, easily increased by 
division. 

P. VBCTiirATtnc (Comb*lilEe, afludin§: to tile ansangeAent 
of the leafleetx^ which are. set on the^ midrib in the manner of 
the teetii of a oconb).— A West4ndiAii Fern of great beauitsf . 
Franda pinidl»;, leaflets litmg ami narmvr, plaeed hdrisonti^ 
in parallel lines. It attains, the^ hd|^t of IS indies^ lllie stems 
are shining bbu&k. Spoett<-ma8ees most ekgantiy ;^Aced in a 
row on each side of the xnidrib: This is'tHe most lov^sty off afi 
the stove Polypody^, and cnight to> be in erevy eolleetieCBu 
Easily increased by divisiosi. 

P. miCHomfr (Three-^bc^c^;— !ihiB' sare species i» front' tke 
East indies; remarinible &r hamg- itr staUca oovwed wkh a 
fine yeliomsh-boown dows, off small sealeat FtoncBi repeatedly 
divided, very wea^ of a ddieate- gre«i« andir haixy, gmwfa g 
3 feet high ; leaflets nanrew, lanoe-shaped: ^ore^masses xet«Bi» 
yellowy ancf madiaL Bootstoek thick and eieepiiqfy by wlie& 
itntay«be increaeed bydrvision; 
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MoBt of the speeies of tiiii geawi an either hardly or at 
sftott ooly nqaxn prsttetion during winter, bnt there iff ene 
isf. tvpa stove apecdee iduek deserve mention. 

ToijVSTiomju jaroiCAi^TrM (Anomalons).— This plant has been 
well named, for it possesses' a peculiarity which is quite unique : 
Iheirer is no other Vmi known which absolutely produces its 
spere^-mMses e» the mppernde, and on that side only. It is 
of a- bright gnea colour, with fronds about 18 inches long ; but 
Usem iff notJiiiig' stanlEing about it except the curious circum- 
^amce mentioned* It is »> native of Ceylon, and was introduced 
tatiie Eoyal Botanic Gkantens at Kew a &w yetan since. 

P: TBiAKotmim (Xnaagular, referring to the form of the 
pixmttjf. — A native of the West ibidies, with elegant pinnate 
ftonds, about a foot in length. It is sometimes called P. mu» 
cromUum, 'Mr, S« Sim, of Foot's Cray, has recently imported 
a very pretty variety ef Hds Fern. It is very suitable for 
cultivation in a Wardios case. 



PTEBIS. 

lake Poljfpoiium, Mriii'is a large genus, and was established 
by Emnsms. The name is derived from pteron, a wing, the 
pinnated fronds having fllat appearance. Our well-known 
common Bracken is a Pteris. Formerly this was an unwieldy 
genus, contisining nearly two hundred spedes ; but the skiU 
and tact of modem botanists have reduced the number greatly, 
6on£ning the true Pteridj» to all such species as have veins 
regolariy disposed in liner, not netted across each other. 
Genendly speak&g, ffie plants of this genus are rampant 
coarse-gtowers, scattering tfieir spores and coming* up thickly 
wftererer there is moisture ; yet there are a few that are able 
t9 vie in: beauty with any oi^er genera of Vems. These few 
we shall confine onneives to in describing. 
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Ptbkis ABGTBiSA (Silyery).— This was the first yariegated 
Fern which was introduced into our gardens. It was im- 
ported by Mr. Veitch, of the Exotic Nurseiy, Chelsea, from 
central India. It is a remarkably beautiful and striking plant* 

Its fronds grow to a height 
of 4 feet or more, but to our 
taste the plants look more 
beautiful when only a foot or 
18 inches high. As it can 
easily be increased by spores, 
there is no difficulty in raising 
young ones occasionally to 
replace the larger specimens. 
The fronds are twice-divided, 
and each division has a 
distinct silvery-grey stripe 
down the centre, which con- 
trasts well with the green 
margins. 

P. ASFEKICAULIS (Eough- 

stemmed). — ^A small-growing 
East-Indian, rather difficult 
to grow well. So far as we 
have seen, the plant grows 
best in a hot, damp house, 
but without ever wetting the 
fronds ; they turn brown if 
allowed to get wet. The 
fronds have a beautiful crim- 
son colour, and a tinge of 
the same remains after they 
Fig. 58. Fteris feloma. (Pimut medium have attained their full size, 

They are triangular in out« 
line, and twice -divided, about 1^ foot high, including the 
rough wiry stems upon which they are supported. 
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The magnificent P. tricolor, which was introduced by 
M. Linden, of Brussels, is in all probability a variety of tbe 
species just named. The fronds are of the same triangular 
form, twice-divided ; and when young they are of a ' deep 
crimson colour, with a stripe of bright rosy pink up the centre 
of each division. After the fronds have attained their normal 
size they gradually change to deep olive green, with silvery 
stripes where the rose-coloured were originally, the veins still 
remaining red. No collection of Ferns, however small, should 
be without this most lovely species. Both it and P. arffifnea 
come quite true from spores. 

P. 7EL0SMA (Heavy-smelling), Mg* 63. — ]^ative of Jamaica. 
Evergreen, large and coarse. Fronds 4 feet high, glabrous; 
pinnee deeply pinnatifid. 

P. HETEBOFHYLLA (Vaxious-leaved).— A beautiful Jamaica 
Fem» Fronds doubly thrice-cut ; the lowest leaflet the longest, 
and gradually shortening upwards, forming an almost trian* 
gular shape. Sterile or barren fronds have the leaflets of an 
oval shape; but in the fertile ones they are bluntly oblong, 
giving the appearance of two or various kinds of fronds on 
the same plant: hence its speciflc name. As it only grows 
about a foot high, it is a desirable species for small collections. 

P. masuTA (Hairy) .—Another desirable Fern, native of 
that island proliflc in Ferns — Jamaica. Fronds bipinnate, 
growing in a triangular form from 3 to 4 feet high, a peculiar 
light green, and hairy in every part. The stems, as well as the 
rhizomes, are thick and fleshy. Spore-masses narrow, con- 
tinued on the margin of the leaflet, a character which is 
prevalent through the whole genus, 

P» LATA (Broad). — A Brazilian Fern, of great beauty, 
growing 2 feet high. Fronds triangular, and thrice-branched ; 
branches pinnated, and drooping. Leaflets deeply cut, and of a 
narrow lance-shape. A handsome, broadly-formed Fern, easily 
increased by dividing the creeping rhizome. 

P, LONGiroLiA (Long-leaved).— A Fern widely spread over 
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tli« wttna^r partr of tlie woridl It lias Benr fbimd iir tbe 
West India iBlands, in ITepool, an^ tfie Fhilippine Idtaidir. 
TIm tcflnnmal leaflet i&r dflto twice the length of the i»»& 
Fmods 2 feet long, p]imate» dari gi«dn, and Iance*shaped« 
Sp<mMna8se8 contmuonar, m&ted wiMi hate: Jt remarkable 
spaciea, ireH disfined, and easB^r teown. It comes up* sof 
readily ftom sporeir that it is very eommoA wheretet it has 
heen onoe growiL 

P. B0B«A.v«»ii (Red-reined). — This Ifenr, whicfr has 
woentiy been introduced by Mr. Bull, the' ntirserymaai' of 
Chelsea, appears to be a free-growing and laager fbrtfl of 
P. atpericanlU. It looks to possess all the interesting* features 
of that plant withont being so difficult to grofr ; shonic^ Ais 
prove to be the case, which seems highly probable, it will be 
a tvtolble acquisition. 

P. ffismpiinrA^A (ITaif-once-divided): — A reiy interest&g 
and peculiar Pern, perfectly distinct from every other species. 
It is a native ot the warmer parts of China and the islands 
ef the Malayan Archipelago. The fronds are about 2 ftet 
high, and stand somewhat erect ; the pinnm aro arranged in 
pairs, and tdiile the upper side of these is undivided, a&d 
looks like the half of a simple lanceolate leaf, tilie lower side is 
£vided into several lobes, which diminish in size towards the 
aper. Prom its peculiarity it' is well worth growing. 

P. SEBBtr£ATA (Saw-edgod).— This plant is quite a weed' in 
most ferneries, as it comes up so plentifrilly from spores, and 
yet it is a very beautifbl plant, and well worthy of attention. 
The long narrow divisions of its fronds produce a very pleasing 
effect mixed with flowers and fruit for I3ie decoration of the 
table ; and as the plants are so easily propagated, one has the 
less regret in cutting the fr«itds foriMir purpose. 

There are, as before mentioned, many species of diis geffus, 
but those above d^sseribed are most worthy of cultivatib&; 
still there are others which are worth a place where tiiom is 
room for Uiem, as P. pwngms, P. ^M^HafftUay P: m^boltf , j'c. 
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FifT. 54. Sogenia rqMmda. 

sise.) 



(FiBna small 



SAGENIA. 

growing Semm of ^eat 
beauty. Mfi«t itf tfe«m 
are from the East Indies, 
and, therefore, require 
the fullheat of the stove. 
The name is derived 
from^o^^tf, a large net, 
the fronds being covered 
with widely spread 
veins. This genus ap- 
proaches very closely to 
Aspidium. The chief 
distinction between 
them consists, in this 
genus, of the thinly- 
spread veins and the 
spore-masses being pro- 
duced on the top of a 
small vein. 

Sagbwia deoubbeks 
(Decurrent).— A hand- 
some Fern from Ceylon, 
bearing barren and fer- 
tile fronds separate. 
The barren fronds half- 
pinnate — that is, having 
a small wing at the 
base. Fertile fronds 
very curiously tumed- 
up at the edges, con- 
tracted, also subpiimate, 
growing 2^ feet high; 
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the lower part, or wing, runs down almost to the rootstock. 

Spore-masses very prominent, and covered with a kidney- shaped 

indosium. Increased by spores* 

S. BBPANDi. (Spreading), Fig. 54.— A splendid Fern from 

the Manillas, with two kinds of fronds, barren and spore- 
bearing. The latter are half erect, 
spreading, pinnate; the lowest 
pinnee on the side next the soil 
deeply cut into one, or sometimes 
two, segments. The barren fronds 
are pinnated, and of a bright shin- 
ing green; the pinnae, or leaves, 
are large and drooping, often a foot 
long, with a footstalk to each. The 
whole plant grows 3 feet high. 
This is the handsomest Fern of the 
whole genus. Increased by spores . 
There are two more species — 
namely, 8, coadnata and 8. hijppo' 
crepis, both very rare* 

SITOLOBIUM. 
Probably derived from siton, 
wheat, and lohos, a lobe ; alluding 
to the shape and situation of the 
spore-masses. ' 

SiTOLOBIUM ADIANTOIDES 

(Adiantum-like), Fig. 65.— Native 

of West Indies. Fronds from 3 to 

6 feet high, bright shining green, 

triangular in outline, three-times- 

Tig. «. sitoiobium adiantoid... divided ; pinuflB and pinnules trian- 

SmT '''" *^*' "'"'' '"*^' gnarly elongate, segments slightly 

A krge Fern, but worth growing where there is 




pinnatifid. 
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room for it. It lias a creeping rhizome, and so may easily be 
divided. 

STEI^OCHL^NA. 
A genns of Ferns divided from Acrostkhum by Mr. John 

Smith, of Kew, 
Name derived from 
gtenos, narrow, and 
chlaina, a hood or 
cloak, because of the 
narrow covered mar- 
gin of the spore-bear- 
ing fronds. This is 
a very- well- defined 
genus, and very re- 
ojj markable. The spore- 
bearing fronds are 
pinnated ; and the 
>; pinnules are long and 
narrow, with the un- 
der sides densely co- 
vered with spore- 
masses. The habit 
of the genus is climb- 
ing. "We have grown 
the S. scandens 5 feet 
high. 

Stenochl-eni. 
soBBiFOLii. (Sorb- 
leaved). — A climbing 
Fern, but not very 
lofty, from Jamaica. 
Barren fronds pin- 
nate, with bright 

Fig.56. Stenochliena»^aiideii«. (Pinnaof barren frond ^^^''^^^^^^'^^ P^'''' ®- 
and part of a pinna of fertile frond medlamsixe.) Fertile fronds erect, 
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pumiifced* eontraoML J»etoas9i hf diFiding the loaiideiit 
creeping rhizome. It has been also called Lomariopns jor- 
hifblia. 

S*. SCAKDBNS (Climbing), Fig, 56. — ^A handsome East-Indian 
Fern, with the barren fronds pinntfted, and each pinna or leaf 
a foot long, and beaatifTilly reined with a fleshy margin. The 
fertile fronds are very curious, bipinnated; each pinna long, 
like a whip, the n^er end spreading out and covered with 
spore-masses. Inoreased rapidly by division. 

There is one or two other kinds to be found in our 
gardens, as iS^. Mejf^^na, which appears to be a little different 
from jSf. aoandens, 8, tenuifoUa, and a variety of it called 
natalensis, which are well adapted for clothing a damp wall 
in the stove. 

STENOSEMIA. 

The name of ^is genus refers to the narrow contracted 
character of the fertile fronds. There is only one species in 
'Oidtivation, and it is a very interesting small-growing plant. 
The fronds are triaiigular in outline, dark green, deeply lobed, 
and producing young plants upon their surface. By pegging- 
down one of these fronds a stock of young plants may soon be 
obtained. The fertile fronds stand erect, among a cluster of 
the sterile ones. 

TiENIOPSIS. 

Of all the Ferns we have written about, this genus is 
perhaps the most renxarkable. The name is derived from 
iainia, a strap, and opsis, like ; the fronds being exactly like a 
long narrow strap. 

T^KioPsiB GBAMINIFOLIA (Grass-leaved), Fig, 57.— A "West- 
Indian Fern of considerable beauty. The fronds are simple, 
about 10 inches high, long and narrow like a blade of grass, 
rather erect, but drooping at the end, with wavy margins, and 
slender at the base. The spore -masses are in continuous lines 
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near tlie margin, and reacliing about lialfway down the frond. 

Veins regular and internal. Increased by division. 

T. LiNXATA (Line-leaved). — This is also &om the West 
Indies ; and is a remarkable, narrow, 
long-fronded Fern. Fronds simple, 
2 feet long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad, hanging down over the pot-edge ; 
veins thinly strewed, but regular, and 
placed within the centre of the leaf. 
The fronds push up thickly from the 
creeping rootstock : hence it is a very 
suitable one for a thin rustic basket 
to hang up in the stove. Increased 
readily by division. This is some- 
times known as VUtcma lineata. 




TEICHOMANES. 

For the derivation of the name of 
this genus, and for an illustration of 
the manner in which it produces its 
fructification, see the Greenhouse divi- 
sion. Until the last few years it was 
thought impossible to grow these 
Filmy Ferns ; but now there is a 
large number which have been intro- 
duced, and which mny be looked upon 
as established, but most of them are, 
and will remain for some time, rare. 
They are all found naturally growing 
in the dark and humid recesses of the 
forest, or in shaded situations where 
they are kept moist by the spray from a waterfall, or any 
similar situation where they can obtain the two great neces- 
sities of their existence — shade and a moist atmosphere. 

I 



Fig. 57. TsBniopsis grramlni- 
lulia. (Frond mediniD size.) 
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These pointg must^ of.ooarse, be kept in mmd in their cnltiva- 
tion. The safest way is to grow tiiem beneath a bell or hand 
glass, to sprinkle overhead fiwquen^y in snmmer, and to guard 
against bright sunshine. The shallow boxes or pans in which 
they are grown should be well drained ; for, althongh they like 
plenty of moisture, yet they object, as most plants do, to 
stagnant water. Neither should there be too much soil aboat 
the roots ; th^ like to cUMtg to the wet surface of a bit of 
porous stone. Tker» are two distinct habits of growth in this 
family: one set prodinoe creeping rhizomes, and may be 
increased by dirision; the oihers produce their fronds in 
clusters, and can be propagated bat slowly. 

TsicnoMANXS AVCBVS (Spteading). — This very beautiful 
species was introduced fi!om the West Indies. The fronds are 
produced in a dastar from one crown, and not along a creeping 
rhizome. They are a foot long, spreading out horizontally 
from the top of the stipes, dark green, much divided. The 
bell-like spore-masses hang downwards from the fronds. 

T. Bahceoftii (Bancroft's). — ^Also a West-Indian species. 
It is a very small and beautiful plant, delighting to creep over 
the stamp of a tree or a bit of porous sandstone. The fronds 
are onoe-divided, and only about 1^ inch long. 

T. caiBPUH (Cruped). — ^The almost pellucid fronds of this 
pkat are about a &K)i long, once^vided, light green and hairy. 
It grows in tufts. 

T. KmATTssn (Krauss's). — A smell creeping Fern from the 
West Indies. The fronds oval in outline, once, or in the lower 
divisions twice-divided. It is often imported upon the stumps 
of Palm trees, or tree Ferns. 

T. HUSGOiDXs (Moss-like).— This is one of the most easily- 
grown kinds ; it will bear parting well and grows freely. The 
fronds are produced thickly, and give one, from their colour 
and transparency, an idea of a mass of seaweed fresh from tiie 
ocean. It came from Jamaica originally, but is now pretl^r 
pleniifal. 
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T. SPICATUM (Spike -bearing). — The name is given in 
reference to tlie fertile fronds, wMcli are quite different from 
tlie others, being reduced almost to a midrib, bearing a line of 
tlie cup-like receptacles containing the spores on either side. 
The sterile fronds are shorter and broader, 3 inches long, 
divided almost to the midrib. It grows in tufts. There is 
another species called T, elegans, which resembles this one 
mu<^h in form and habit, but is rather larger. 

!• TBICHOIDEUM (Hair-likc). — ^Amost interesting little gem. 
The fronds, which are about 8 inches long, are cut up into 
hair-like divisions. It has a creeping rhizome, and so may be 
increased by division. 

There are now a great number of these Filmy Ferns ; 
perhaps as many as fifty species in cultivation. Mr. Back- 
house has introduced many from Chili, the West Indies, and 
other parts. M. Linden has added some from the Philippine 
Islands ; and Mr. E. Sim, and other nurserymen, have obtained 
many from New Zealand aad elsewhere. There is not one 
among them all but is well worth cultivating. 

This concludes the list of Stove Ferns. We do not by any 
means consider it s oomjtlete one» because we have endea* 
voured only to notice and dwcribe those that are either^ 
remarkable for their beauty, or for being exceedingly curious, 
or singular. Generally, we have mentioned the height they 
grow ; and, consequently, growers that have plenty of roomt 
may strive to procure them sll, whilst others that have only- 
small space may choose the smaller-sized species. 
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It is one of the mysteries of Nature, tliat one plant will bear 
the extreme heat of the tropics, and another, of apparently 
similar form and as delicate a stmctore, will flourish only in 
the opposite extreme of cold, whilst a third requires a more 
temperate clime. Though a mystery to us, it is a wise and 
merciful dispensation by the Creator and Disposer of all things; 
for by this adaptation to different climates every part of the 
earth is ftimished with plants yielding food, when cultivated, 
for the use of man, as well as flowers to gladden his eyes and 
gratify the love of the beautiful in his heart. Not only are 
these useful and lovely products of the soil given to man, but 
also the light of knowledge to collect them together, improve 
them, choosing some and rejecting others according to his 
wants or desires. 

This knowledge leads men to endeavour to bring together 
plants that may be useful or ornamental from all parts of the 
globe ; and this is the highest effort of a civilised mind. The 
mere savage contents himself with the fruits only that yield 
him food without culture, growing around the place where he 
was bom; and that careless or improvident state of mind 
constitutes, in a great degree, the difference between the 
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savage and tHe civilised man. Tlie one lives and feeds like a 
mere animal, wliilst the other labours with his mind and hand, 
and lays np stores to supply his wants at all times and seasons. 
In the highest state of civilisation, man not only grows food, 
but also cultivates some plants merely for their perfume or for 
their beauty. Such as produce showy, sweet flowers, are the 
first that he esteems : hence we see cottagers — ^men without 
book-learning or science — cultivate as flowers such things as 
the Stock ftnd the^ WaUAower; whilvt others, possessing a 
knowledge of the beautiful flowers and fruits of foreign lands, 
and having wealth to carry out the power of cultivating them, 
collect together plants from all parts of the world. Then the 
mystery we have already spoken of appears. 

The man of thought and science finds that some plants are 
more impatient of oold than others, aad wond^s why it is so ; 
but finding it is ao, he naderstHAds that he must adept sofoe 
means of protecting them, or, rather, he must ereate, as it 
were, an artificial temperature and dwelling '£3r them: hence 
we have our stoves, our greenhouses, and pits, to »uit plants of 
every clime. This provision of ffuitable habitations for xrlaats 
has made rapid strides of late years. We luive now not only 
the stove for tropical plants generally, but we have aJ^o houses 
for peculiar tribes of plants — such, for Instance, as the Orchid* 
house, the Palm-house, &c. ; then, again, the greenhouse, 
which, when we were boys, contained every plant requiring 
its protection crowded together in it. JN'ow, as the science 
of culture has advanced, it is found necessary to have aepaiwfce 
greenhouses for single families of plants, such as Hea4h8y 
Pelargoniums, Camellias, Azaleas, and that large aas^aablage 
termed JN'ew-HoUand plants. 

Then, again, it is found desirable to grow the tribe of 
plants we have now under our notice — ^namely, Ferns, in a 
separate house, though^ from their peculiar habit of groymg 
in the shade, many of them can be cultivated tolerably well 
amongst other plants, ai sueh positions ii* the shade wltere the 
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proper ixkliabitaiits wcmld not exist; yet, to grow them to 
perfection, they ought to have a dwellia^ to themselves. 

PoUowii^ thia train of ideas, we are now brought to the 
dass of plants which, in this highly civilised coonisy, are 
cultivated not for the love of showy, sweet flowers, but for 
their beautiM foliage and delicate green cdour. We have 
already written pretty largely on Stove Ferns, and now pro- 
ceed to Greenhouse Ferns. 

CVLTZTAnOir. 

- In the first place, we would obs^ve that this class of Femt, 
daring wiatcr, nay be grown by the sides of the path under 
the first s^p of the sitage. We have seetn them so growing 
verj well. Advantage zeoj be tak«a of the summer months, 
when ^o zegolar inhaibitants of the house are bivouacing and 
luxoxiating in the open air, to place the Ferns on the stages ; 
thss fiEixiiishing the house with beamti&d gxeen foliage during 
the sumzQir notttha, and giviii^ the Fefns a chance to make 
finer fronds than they would do if "k&pk dimng the growing 
season in the eono^aamtive dajimeas on iiie side of the p«th. 
These fronds would be xoatured befisre the au^wmn, and wouM 
keep green in eonse^uenee knger through the winter. It 
would be a good time, al80> to give them a shift into larger 
pots and fresh soil pre!rio<a8 to giving them more light. 

Following out the idea that there are more persons able to 
grow Ferns in a greenhouse than in a stove, as such buildings 
are more eomiacm than stoves, we shall, in this division of 
Gor subject, tzmt upon Fecns that will thrive in a house the 
temperature of whi^ is kept through winter a few degrees 
above the fireezang-point. Many of the SMre rare or beautiM 
hardy Foms will thrive exoee&kgly well in such a house. 
ThiB^igh greenhouses aie gosendly crowded with plants of 
v»Bous kinds through the winter which are set out of doors m 
sanaa^T, yet many F^ms may be k^t in it notwithstanding^; 
and on this account* th«t their fronds dje^ff in the autumn, 
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and tliat the plants are dormant throngli tlie winter : con- 
sequently they may be kept under the stages or platforms, or 
on shelves against the back wall. In such a state they 
require but little care, only to be kept moderately moist. The 
evergreen varieties, however, must have due attention paid to 
their having a full share of air, light, and moisture. 

SOIL FOB OBEElfHOUSB FBBKS. 

This section of the Fern tribe requires the same kind of 
soil as those that are grown in stoves. The compost should 
consist of that light, open, fibry kind of peat which may be 
found where the wild Ferns abound — amongst decayed moss, 
fibry roots, and decaying leaves. The conmion black peat is 
unfit for this purpose, being too heavy, and holding water too 
much ; in fact, when thoroughly wet, no Ferns will live in it. 
I'^rge-growing Ferns woxdd thrive all the better for having 
added to the fibrous peat about one-third of turfy loam, taken 
very thinly off a pasture, and chopped into pieces varying fipom 
the size of a boy's marble to a hen's egg. Use both the peat 
and loam without sifting; mix them well together, and add 
silver sand enough to give the compost a sandy character. 
For small-growing species use the peat without loam, only 
adding the sand.. For seedlings, or very young plants of any 
kind, put the compost through a half-inch-meshed sieve. 

DBAINAGB. 

The best material for drainage is undoubtedly broken pots 
at least we may say so, without fear of contradiction, for the 
drainage at the bottom of the pots. Some recommend cinders, 
others moss, and some oyster-shells. The cinders we object 
to, because they are difficult to pick out from amongst the 
roots on repotting; the moss, when decaying, becomes a 
muddy, stagnant mass, and oyster-shells cannot always be 
obtained; whereas, unfortunately, broken pots are always 
(where pots are used in any quantity) handy— they may be 
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remoyed from the ball easily, they let the snperfluous water 
pass off freely, and the Fern-roots seem to like this kind of 
drainage the best of any that we have used. To keep the soil 
in large pots open and pervious to water, we have used 
moderate-sized pieces of charcoal, and even sandstone, with 
advantage. 

POTTING. 

The proper season for this operation is early in spring, 
jnst when the yonng fronds begin to push forth. Examine 
the deciduous species, and if any show signs of life, give 
them a good watering to moisten the soil a week previous 
to repotting. Have the pots in readiness — if new, soak them 
in water for an hour, and set them to dry for a day ; if old, 
let them be washed thoroughly dean. Then get ready the 
drainage materials. Break the potsherds into three sizes — 
a few large enough to cover the holes at the bottom of the 
pots, a larger number of less size, and a greater quantity 
about the size of Marrowfat Peas. The compost should be 
got in and be neither dry not wet. 

All these points having been duly attended to, then bring 
out the plants into the potting-shed. In potting, we always 
find it advantageous to pot all of one size first. It is im- 
material whether you begin with the largest or the smallest. 
Let this operation be done quickly, we mean all at once. 
Plants suffer greatly by being kept too long in the potting-shed, 
exposed, probably, to cold draughts of air, or, if not exposed 
to that, suffering for the want of light : hence we recommend 
aU to be ready, so that no delay may take place in getting the 
plants repotted and back again to their home. During the 
operation see that all decayed fronds are removed, and also any 
roots that may be dead. Shake off the loose soil and old 
drainage ; and in repotting leave sufficient space, according to 
the size of each plant, below the rim of the pot, to hold water 
enough to thoroughly wet the entire ball of earth. Many a 
fine Fern has peruhed by neglecting this point. When all are 
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finislied gire a good wsAeanmg, and letiLnL them to their place in 
the greenihouse, porevioiiB to which there will be a good oppor- 
tunity to wash the stages, plaAfoems, &c., so that all maj he 
fresh, tidy, and ckitn, gbnso^ tJK plants and the hoose a 
cheerful, pleasant appearance, 

WAIBBISa. 

Att^ation shoald]'now be paid to giviag doe mpplies of 
water, especially daring the giowing seaaoDi. Though tbe 
Ferns loye water, and znast nerer waat it, yeit to give 
tiiem this necessary element in excess is TWf injoriovs, 
especially to the mere deltcate kinds, such as the Gold and 
Silrer-leaved GynuK^ratnmaSs Bome Cke i l a m ik etp and embers of 
like eharaciw. Watch siieh daily, and giire water when ihe 
surface is dry ; giTe enough at onee to wet ihb whole id the 
soil in the pots, and let it beco»e dry oa the surfiMC again 
before giring any more. Ik dry, hot weather «se ike syringe 
freely, wetting the walls and floors ihaemi^j at least twice 
a-day, morning and evening. Uee rsan waiter in ayringing over 
^ke foliage. 

AIX. 

We need scaroely direct that air must be gmn zegnlaciy. 
In spring and stuamer, indeed, the house should haTe air 
both night and day in abundance. £T«ry eultiyator w^ aoon 
find this necessary. A alight ahade, such as Shaw's tiffiuiy 
sffcnrds, will be of great serfiee la hot MUM^iine. 

INSBCXS. 

The thrips is the greatert enemy to Feraa. It may be kept 
under by frequent moderate amekiags of tobaoeow la rery 
bad cases cut off the fronds most affected, and bum them, and 
wa£& the remaiatd^ with tobaeeo water and sulphur TiTua, 
syringing it off again the next day. The broim scale msst be 
rubbed off, and the plants waahed with the above mixture. We 
have receifved s<»ne plants from abroad ao ii^ted witk botfi 
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white and brown scale, that; we found it necessary to cut off 
all the fronds, and watch the young ones, and keep them clean 
as they adrance in growth. Insects will not, however, be found 
so troublesome in the greenhouse as among the stove Ferns. 

Many of the plants which are usually kept in the green- 
house will, it must be kept in mind, succeed sometimes for two 
or three years in the open air ; but then an unusually severe 
winter comes and they are lost. It is, however, a good plan to 
plant out all duplicates which may not be required, and this 
should always be donie in spring. 

In desoribiog or enumerating the species of Ferns hardy 
enough to live tiurough the winter in a greenhouse, we need not 
repeat the generio characters of sudL as are already given in 
the first division — ^namelyj Stove Ferns. 



ADIANTUM. 

Adiaktum assimilb (A8siffiilsted).~A New-Holland Fern 
of great beauty, continuing green all the winter. Fronds 
thrioe-divided, or tripinnate, with the leaflets of a rhomboid 
shape, and the margin slightly cut. The covor of the spore- 
masses is kidney-shaped. The rhizome creeps very freely, 
sending up fronds all over and round the sides of the pots : 
hence it is easily increased by divisioB* 

A. CAFiLLUs- Veneris (Vcnus's Hair), Mg, 58.— -Though this 
beautiful Fern is a native of Britain, yet it is too delicate 
to bear the open air in our gardens. It is identical with 
A. Moritzianum of some authors, who mistook it for a different 
species in consequence of its growing much larger in warm 
countries—Madeira, for instance. We have had large patches 
of it from that island under that name; but we invariably 
found them, when treated in a similar manner, to assume the 
character of the true A, eapilluS'Veneris ; and then, again, 
when transported into the stove or Orchid-house, they 
returned to, or produced the large fronds of, the so-called 
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Fig. 66. Adiantum eapiUat-Venerls. (Frond and pinna.) 
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A. Moritzianum. This species loves shade and moisture, and« 
therefore, a close shady part of the greenhouse is necessary 
to grow it satisfactorily. Fronds bitripinnate — ^that is, twice- 
thrice-divided ; growing in a greenhouse 6 inches high ; pinna 
or leaflets wedge-shaped, bright green, and cut at the edges. 
Bequires a light, sandy, fibrous soil, intermixed freely with 
potsherds or small pieces of sandstone. Increases freely by 
division. 

A. CHILENSE (Chilian). — Beeently introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch. Fronds with dark polished stalks, a foot high, three- 
times-divided, with broad pinnules, glaucous green. A very 
distinct and handsome species. 

A. FOBMOSTTM (Haudsome). See Stave species. 
A. HisFiDULUM (Hairyish).— A pretty little Fern from New 
Holland, remarkable for the various forms the fronds assume, 
the lower pinna being bipinnate, and the upper pinnate, thickly 
covered with hairs, and growing about 6 iDches high, in a 
dose upright manner. This is often called A. jmbescens in 
gardens. There is a very pretty little variety of this Fern 
called tefiellum, 

A. FEDATUH (Bird's-footed).— This species is a native of a 
cold country (North America) ; and, although quite hardy in a 
favourable situation, yet it shows itself to greater advantage 
if grown in a greenhouse. It grows splendidly in an inter- 
mediate-house, but in rockwork or the open border we have 
frequently lost it. It is herbaceous— that is, it dies down to 
the ground in winter. It is a truly elegant Fern, growing a 
foot high before the branching begins, then spreading its five 
divisions almost horizontally, something like the claws of a 
bird. Fronds pedate ; pinna rather oblong, with a wavy edge, 
slightly cut. Spore-masses oblong and solitary. Increased 
readily by division. 

A. SCABBUM (Eough).— The Silver Maiden-Hair, introduced 
by Messrs. Yeitch, through their collector, Mr. Pearce, from 
Chili. It is a dwarf-growing plant ; and, what is very remark- 
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able, tke fronds are 8priakl«d with white powder en both eidee^ 
like some of the Ghfrnn/ogrmmnuu. 

A. 8ITLPHUSXVX (S«lphiu>oolonred),— For tiiie, the Gfoldeir 
Maiden-Hair Fern, we are also indebted to Meesn. Teitch, 
and we consider theee twe are the greatest norrities introduced 
ilie year 1862: The fronds grow in dense tiills» about a ^>ot 
high, thrice-diTided, and wiidi 1^ under surftice sprinlded 
with golden powder. Both of these plants are well worthy" 
of onltiTation. 

ALSOPHILA. 

Alsofhila austsalis (Southen).—- a Fern rare in ouItiTa^ 
tion, from Yan Biemens Land, requiring the wannest part of 
^e greenhouse. It is a tsU plant, growing 3 feet high. Fronds 
bipinnate ; pinn» long and narrow, with smooth edges. Stalks 
scaly, growing on an upright stem, forming a little tree. 
Increased by spores sown on sandstones under a.bdU-glass in 
a frame. 

A. CAPBVsis (Cape of Good nope).^-Thi8 is also a tsll 
Fern. Fronds 3 feet high, bipinnate, form oval lanee^haped^ 
pinnso or leaflets also lance-shaped, with wings at the base, 
edges deeply cut. Stalks scaly. Spore-masses small. Stem 
forming a little tree, with the fronds seated on the summit. 
This is sometimes very curiously coyered with short deformed 
leaflets. Increased by spores only. 

ANTIGBAMMA. 

A genus of Ferns with broad f^ronds and regular toibs at 
the back. The name means anti, against, and gramma^ a line, 
the spore-masses being arranged opposite to each other on each 
side of the midrib. 

AimoBAMMA BHizoPHTLLA (Froud-rootiug), Mff. 59.— A 
Korth-American Fern, of a dwarf, compact habit. It will Hto 
in a cold frame, but is safer in a good greenhouse. Fronds 
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simple, growing 9 incheg high; keort-shaped at the base, but 
lengtbened-oot abome and rooting at the point. 



ASPLENIUM. 

There are no less than twenty -two 
speeies of this genus that require green- 
house treatment. Some certainly grow 
more freely in a stove, and others will 
exist in the open air — A. marinum, for 
instance ; but the more tender ones may 
be placed in the warmest part of the 
house, and the others in the coolest. 

ASPLEKHTM .afpbkdiculatum: (Ap- 
pendaged). — ^A Fern from Van Biemens 
Land, of great beauty. Fronds tripin- 
nate, a foot high, or more, and rooting 
at the extreme point ; pinnae or leaflets 
oval-sbaped, sharply cut into segments 
at the edge. Spore-masses oblong, 
corering the under surfiice of the fronds. 
Stalks scaly and winged. Eootstock 
creeping, but slowly increased by divi- 
sion, and the rootbulbs formed at the 

ends of the fronds. This is now 
Fig^59. Antigraaumirhfao- ,i , , , • , 

phyiia. (Frond natural genevallf looked Upon as one of the 

many fqrms of A. hulhifbrum. As 

several species propagate themselves by these self-formed 

appendages, we may just as well describe for all how to 

manage these proliferous fronds. When the tufty^ bulb or 

knob has become of a moderate size, fill a small pot with 

the proper compost, and place it so near the proliferous frond 

as to allow the end just to reach the cenixe of the pot. Then 

either peg it down with a hooked stick, or liay a small stone 

upon the frond, just behind the knob, pressing it down close 
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to the soil; water it gently, and let it alone till roots are 
formed, and young fronds hare made some progress. Then 
cut it off, and place the young plant or plants under a bell- 
glass till fairly established; give a little air, and gradually 
inure them to bear the open air ; afterwards repot them and 
treat them exactly like the old-established plants. 

A. AxiLLABB (Axillary). — This Fern has been transferred 
from Aspidium and Allantodia by Mr. Smith, of Kew. No 
doubt it is a true Asplenium, by its linear spore-masses placed 
on the upper side of the veins. Fronds oval, lance-shaped, 
bending forwardsj^ thrice-cut, growing 2 feet long, of a beautiful 
lively green ; pinn» wide apart, narrow and sickle-shaped, cut 
at the edges. Spore-masses narrow, sometimes two on a yein. 
Eootstock thick and creeping, by which it may be easily 
increased by dividing the rhizome across, with a frond beyond 
the cut. It is a native of Madeira. 

A. Beownii (Brown's), named so by Mr. Smith, in honour 
of Mr. R. Brown, the eminent botanist, who spent many years 
in New South Wales, of which country this Fern is a native. 
Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, dark green, lance-shaped, and rather 
drooping, and partly thrice-cut ; pinnae lance-shaped, with the 
pinnules largest next the stem, sharp-pointed, and cut at the 
edges into oval segments. Stem scaly. Spore-masses oblong, 
with a rising cover or indusium. Eootstock thick and creeping. 
Increased by division. 

A. BULBiFEEUM (Bulb-bearing).--From that great store- 
house of Ferns, New Zealand. Fronds 2 feet high, erect 
two-thirds of their length, then gracefully bending downwards, 
partly thrice-cut, producing living plants plentifully on the 
leaflets, to manage which see A, compressum below. This 
Fern is remarkable by having the under surface of the leaflets 
covered with small heart-shaped scales of a dark colour. 

A. coMPBEssUM (Compressed),— A Fern from the rocks of 
St. Helena. Fronds 2 feet high, pinnate, very stout and 
leathery, main stem winged; pinna broad and compressed. 
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nearly every one producing plants, bluntly cut at tlie margin. 
Bootstock erect. Increased by tbe young plants produced on 
the fronds. These should be taken off and laid on the soil, 
and covered with a bell-glass, and when fairly rooted and fresh 
fironds produced, they should be potted-off into small pots, and 
repotted as they require it. All the viviparous Ferns should 
be treated in a similar way, in order to make sure of good 
plants quickly. 

A. DiVEBSiFOLiiTH (Various-leaved). — ^A Pern discovered 
by the late A. Cunningham in Norfolk Island. This plant 
will succeed in a warm greenhouse ; but see what is said of it 
in division devoted to Stpve Ferns. 

A. SBENEUH (Black-stalked). — The habitat of this Fern is 
rather wide. It has been found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Mexico, and North America. It is a neat, rather dwarf 
species. Fronds 9 inches high, long, lance-shaped, and pin- 
nated; pinnfiB overlapping, heart-shaped, rounded at the top, 
and notched at the margin. Stalks black, shining, and rather 
haiiy. Increases readily by spores. £eep a sharp look-out 
for insects pn this Fern : it is somewhat subject to the attacks 
of thrips. 

A. yLACcinuH (Feeble). — A . New-Zealand Fern, of a 
drooping habit: hence it may be grown in rustic baskets. 
Fronds long, lance-shaped, 2 feet or more long, often tripin- 
nate, and dull green ; pinnae very long and narrow, producing 
plants on the apex and ends of the segments. Increased by 
division, as well as by the young plants on the leaflets. There 
is a variety of this species with more erect habit, which pro- 
duces very few or no young ones on the fronds. 

A. FLABELLiFOLiiTM (Fan -leaved). — From New Holland. 
This is also a drooping, or, rather, weeping Fern, and is proper 
to be placed in baskets to hang from the roof; or it should at 
least be placed upon a tail pot turned upside-down, to allow 
zoom for the fronds to droop, and be seen their full length. 
Fronds long and narrow, growing a foot long, pinnated about 

K 
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twi3«t]iirdB of the lengik of the iraiid, ihe Test beb^ malrad. 
Jt psadnees reotB tand a plmt at iSsod end of each foll-glimni 
&oiid^ by idieM it xntist be propagated. 

jL 3nm(M:mm. (Forlced). — A native of ^i© 
Cs^ of Good Bope, India, and Malayan 
ArcshipekgD/ of great beaiity. Ercmfb 
bipimiate or twice-divided, growing H ^^^ 
high ; pinned sharp, oblong. Leaflets wedge- 
shaped, with a deep incision at i^e top. 
Sta&s coYeied with brown scales. IBoot- 
stock round, slender, and creeping. In- 
creased by drnsion. 

A. HBMioimjis. See A, pctLmmimm. 
A. MTCiDUM (Shining), Mg. -60. — ^Native 
of JS^ew Zealand. Fronds 2 feet long, 
l^K^hery and shining, pinnated and lanoe- 
shaped : pinnn wiA long-stemmed leaflets, 
wedge-shaped and serrate, or cut. 

A. MAEuniM (SeoHside). — ^ThoT^^hanathe 
I of Britain, on the rooks near the swi, this 
Fern never thrives well in gardeM in the 
open air. In the greenhcrase, on lie con- 
i^ary, it grows remarkabty fine, much larger 
than it is ever found wild. We have had 
plants with fronds 18 inches long. At Sion 
House, the seat of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, it may be seen forming quite a bash, 
2 feet high and as muc^ through. It is 
found, also, in the Channel Islands, the 
south of Europe, Madeira, Tencriffe, m 
India, and the North of Africa. Fronds 
Fig.m Aipienium long, liHiceolate, pinnate, and dark green; 
iituiT; J.r"* V^^^ oblong, rounded at the apex, sharply 
out at tdie edges. Stalk winged. Increased by division. 
There are swreral varieties of A, marimm, and, Vka the parent 
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species, ihegr aH gmw ihe bettor for « little extra heat : even 
tiie stoiFe .does sot seem too hot for them, especially whik 
yoang. The most distoiot of these -viofieiies are A. marinmm 
remsaman, iioads nanaUy forked so as to appear like two 
firarads joined; A.^narmum trapegifirme, with nrore triangvlttr 
ikmds; andX mafimtm sub^hipinnaium, mJ&. thephmsB deepJj 
divided* 

A. OBTUBMoeaK (!fflimt«fronded).— A Teiy .handsome Fern, 
aathw of ])(ew Zealand. Ercmds rigid, eseot-.growing, leathery, 
bri^ gceen, joid pinnated. It k a dwaarf species, seldom 
growing jno» Ahan 9 indies high; pinne bluntly oblcmg, 
rounded and serrated at the maxgin. iStalk always winged? 
covered with scales. A very remarkable and well-defined 
species. Messrs. Osborne, of Fulham, cultivate this handsome 
Fern on the floor of their greenhouse very successfully. 
Ineveased by division. 

A. FALM^ixnc (Handnsihaped). — A handsome Fern, native of 
the Canary Islands. Sronds simple, but deeply divided into 
five lobes, , hence its specific name ; growing only 10 inches 
high. Increased <by dividing the creeping rootstock. This 
Fern is more generally known as A. hemionitis. There is a 
variety with the points of the lobes divided and almost tufted. 

A. FOLYODON (Many-toothed).-— Another handsome Fern 
from New Zealand. Fronds pinnated, lanoe-shaped, growing 
2 feet long; pinnsd nearly square, with long stems. £ach 
pinna is divided into segments, and each segment has two 
divisions or teeth: hance its name — Many-toothed. Stems 
scaly. Increased by division. 

A, BBCLiHATUM (EecUning). — ^A very pretty small-growing 
Ffflm from the Island of St. Helena. The pinnate fronds droop 
.gzacfifulLy on every aide of the central crown, and young plants 
are produced at their points. It may therefore be readily 
inoreased. 

A. UKBBOStTH (Shady).— -This plant will sucoeed in a wiEDran 
greenhouse. See what is said of it ia tfaie Stove division. 
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Like A. marinum, there are several other British Ferns 
which may with more ease be enltiyated in a greenhouse than 
out of doors. It is only in favonrable positions that sucli 
plants as ui. triehomanes, A. fontanum, A, sepienirionale, 
A. lanceolaium. A, germanicum (or A* aliemffolium), A. viride, 
or eren the more common A, Muta-muraria; can be induced to 
grow freely in the hardy fernery ; but they make very pretty 
little ornaments grown in pots in the greenhouse. 

There are some other greenhouse Aspleniums, among whieb 
are A, acuium, a South-European species, A. rut<rfoUum, from 
the Cape of Good Hope and I^atal, A. pinnatifidum, a small- 
growing species, and others. 



BALANTIUM. 

Balantittm cxTiciTUM (Cushion), Fig. 61. — A curious, 

scarce, handsome Fern, 
the only one of the genus 
in cultivation. It is a 
native of Madeira. The 
fronds are many- times- 
divided, growing 3 feet 
high; the pinn» are 
nearly triangular, with 
sharp points, and deeply 
toothed at the edges. The 
spore-masses are curious, 
in the shape of an oblong 
purse: hence the generic 
name, halaniium, a purse. 
The rootstock is decum* 

Kg. 61. Balantinm enleitain. (Pinna na- ^®^*» O^ laid down in the 
tuiul^; indaaiummsgnlfled.) ga^h, is very thick, and 

rather creeping. By this it may be increased wherever there 
is a bud formed below the leading shoot. 
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BUECHNUM. 

The genns Blechnum is well defined, and easily distin* 
guished by its spore-masses, which ran in continuous lines on 
each side of the midrib of the fertile fronds. . The genus 
Ziomaria has the spore-masses in the Mone way; but the 
fertile fronds in that genus are contracted— that is, turned 
up at the edges ; whereas in Bleeknum the ^fronds are all eren 
asid flat. 

Blechnum austbalb (Southern). — ^Known also as B» cog^ 
natum. It will do in a greenhouse, but thriyes better in a 
stove. See the other divisions of this work. 

B. CABTiLAGiNEUM (Meshy-edged). — ^A New-Holland Fern 
af considerable size. Fronds 3 feet long' or more, lance* 
shaped and pinnated ;; leaflets or pinnn longest at the base, 
gradually shortening upward; the lowest 8 inches long, cut 
sharply at the edges, and of a dark green. Increased slowly 
by dividing the thick creeping rhizome. 

B. HASTATtJM (Spear-headed). — A Fern from Chili. Fronds 
afoot long, and pinnated; pinnae narrow, lance-shaped, light 
green ; the lower ones spear-shaped, the upper sickle-shaped. 
Increased by dividing the creeping rootstock. 

B. TBiANGUiAEB (Triangular).— A Mexican Fern of. great 
beauty. Fronds a foot long, triangular in form, pinnated; 
the pinnffi are generally alternate, not stalked — the end one is 
entire, running out veiy narrow. Increased by division. 



CASSEBEEBA. 

A name adopted by Mr. Smith, to commemorate J. H. 
Cassebeer, a German botanist.. The plants arranged under 
this name have been collected from Pteris and CheiUuUhes^ 
to which they are closely allied. There are a few handsome 
species which will thrive wdl in a greenhouse. 

Cassbb^bba cukbata (Wedge-shaped). — From Mexica 
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This elegant Fern has already been mentioned in the Stove 
division ; but we bare inserted ike name here because it will 
sndeaed whhetaniai a»w«an gwm batunw 

G. osBannraxsA (€rgmninm*lwped).r— 33ug. baa been* well 
named, bbi the* fiondff are yery Iiki iks leatnm of tite^ ^vold.- 
Qefaniun^kiiaiini aaSBaib Bobevt, wbiish gnmv so plentifnlb^ 
on (mr hedgot—liii The stems a» dadi laown. and wiiy.. 
li aoefsaedB wdLin a Wanban ease: J£ grown in the stoTe it- 
is very subject to the attacks of thrips, &om which italinortL 
escapea if grown in awarm eoomep of the.'gscfinhoase. 
.. C. MASXXTik, (Spear, oc HalbertHdif^eiGO.i^Tliift is the- well-- 
known Pteris (or FMoem) hcataia, a nalare of ther Gape. We* 
once: raised fiom* spores a variety with reiy bmad &ond8«.and 
we now find, thia yaxiefty fiseqnently appean amongst seedlings 
of tiiie tme - speeiea. It is of a mooh larger habit in «rary way, 
md we valne it more than the- tme speeiea» We- have- now 
some planta of it that are raalfy noblfr speeimensi We find 
them both thriye well in Waxdiaji cases*. B^nds fixim a fi>oi 
to 2 feet in Isngth* bipinnate ; the lowest pmnae heart-idLatped, 
the nx^er hidbat^ahaped; Spore^massea situated on ilie mar** 
gin, nanraw and. coaxtimions* Stalioi very dark browiL Soot- 
stock short and creeping. LusxsMea plenttfiilly by spores ; 
idao by dividing the. cceeping rootstodL 

0. iHTBA^fABGiVALis (Inside the border, referring to the 
spore-masses).-— This is a most beantiM Fern ham: Mezioo. 
It has been described among the Stove Fema^ bnt tiiose wha 
only possess a greenhonse may yet grow it with a little extra 
care. 

CHEIUlNTHES. 

ISnme deodved fitmi e&eilos^ a lip, and anikoti tk flowmr; 
the cover of the i^poee-masses being that shi^. A very 
httadsome tribe of Sems, deservedly fiivonritea with ail Fern- 
growers ; bnt they reqinire dose attention, and should haiva 
no w«ter over, their fironds at. any time of the year. The 
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'soill thfiPf do be«t in. im .imrs^ madj -petdbf imA,^ iofesfi pieces 
of potsherds and charcoal intnmized;: ih» pote to h» weXL 
dwinwi, and ratber undar^'watered w&en not ganwiag in 

CamXiAJsrmm wuaoiamJL (SinalI*p«cted^*~A dwasfMeadcan 
£^xo« wewf nea^ and of m j^eaamg green cdbvr. Blfonds 
9 inches hi^» li^^nniuHlie;. piamv short and nanvw; do^ wSOij 
green; the sterile are notched at the edges. Spore-masses 
long and narrow. Stalks black and scaly. Increased by 
dividing the slowly-creeping' rhizome. 

C« MiQBOfixiazB (SmaU'Winged).— Erom the hills of Mexico, 
and a neat beaoiifiil spaeiaab IVonds pinnated, 6 inches long, 
TeETj slutder and haixy; pimuB smaJl, almost round, and 
.thickly placed on the stalks, which are dark brown and smooth. 
Increased by diTiBion* 

C. onejBA (Sweet-seentad).— This is a Enxopean Fern, but 
is net hardy.. IWids bipinnate^ growing 6 inoheshigh ; pinn» 
distant oil the fronds.. When dried the fronds give out a 
^pleassnt odour : hence the specific name.. Stalks thickly 
ooremd mth long aaxvoir scales^ Increased chiefly by spores, 
iha rpcriatock creeps, sa slowly. Called also C» fliagnm». 

G. 'nanawGhtA, (S^eaaiia^lMky^d). — For a dasoriptbn see 
9iov0 Fem$. 

CTATHEA. 

0£ tibia genua thave ava soroeral kinds which succeed reiy 
well in .a gieenhoose.^ "Kr&x C dealhaia and C medullars 
{mentiDned among thfi Stove Ferns) will grow in amodaratdly 
wann conservatory, but not so fast, of course, as in the watmer 
hemei. The stems should be moistened with a ciyxinge in hot 
and dry weaihear.. 

CariffHBA Gfwwmohamu (A.. Cunningham's).— This Fern is 
paid to a^ain a he%^t of 20 or 2& feet in. its nativor eountiy— 
New Zealaod. It hae a stem usually covered with: l»awa 
roots, and the upper part clothed with whitish scales. The 
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fronds are about 5 or 6 feet long, according to the strength of 
thepL&nt; they are thrice-diyided. 

C. SiOTHn (J. Smith's). — This is another New-Zealand 
tree Fern, many stems of which hare been recenUy imported 
by our leading nurserymen. It has a stout stem, covered at 
the upper part with brown scales. The fronds are twice or 
eren tliree times divided, of a bright glossy green colour. 



CYETOMIIJM. 

From JcyrtoSf convex; the veins being prominent and in 
that form. There is only one 
species, and a remarkably hand- 
some Fern. It is perhaps the finest 
of all the greenhouse species. 

Cybtomium palcatum (Sickle- 
shaped). Fig. 62.— A .Fern from 
Japan. Fronds 2 feet high, 
spreading, and of a bright shining 
green, twice-cut; the pinnn are 
broadly falcate, very stout, and 
slightly waved at the edges, veins 
very conspicuous, convex, with the 
spore-masses on central veins. In- 
creased readily by spores only. 
We have seen them coming up 
freely under the stages, if the 
floor becomes mossy or is formed 
of earth. 

One or two other species have 
been recently introduced from 
Japan. One of these is called 
(PiBnamedinm tiM.} C, Fortunei, after its discoverer: 

It has narrower pinn», and is certainly very distinct. 




Fig. 63. Crytomiam 
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CYSTOPTEBIS. 

A genus sepai^ated from Aspidium by Bernluurdi. Name 
derived from kystos, a bladder, and pterin, a Fern. Distin- 
guished by spore-masses being 
roundish in the middle of the 
back of a vein or veinlet, 
covered by a thin membranous 
indusium, inserted by its broad 
base at the under side of the 
spore-mass and covering it; 
opening by a free, usually 
long extremity, pointing to- 
wards the apex of the seg- 
ment, ultimately reflexed. 

Cystoptbbis tenuis 
(Slender), Mff. 63.— Native of 
North America. Fronds 12 
to 16 inches long, oblong- 
lanceolate, nearly three-times- 
divided, light green ; pinnules 
ovate-oblong, deeply cut into 
segments, which are bluntly toothed. 




Fig. «3. Cystopteris tennis. 

tnral lise Mid plnnnte nutgniAed.) 



(Plnnft na- 



DAVAJLLIA. 

Commemorative of Edmund Davall, a Swiss botanist. 
Spare-masses contained in a cup-like cavity. Most of the 
species, being natives of the tropics, require a stove for their 
cultivation: consequently most of them will be found described 
in the first part of this work. 

Davallia canabibnsis (From the Canary Islands).— This, 
the well-known Hare's-foot Fern, is too well known to need 
description. It grows very well in the greenhouse ; but, like 
many other Ferns, enjoys .more heat and moisture when it can 
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be got. A variety called puleheUa was introduced some time 
ago, and at first it wasr a retj dwarf form, but it would not 

keep Hiis cliaraotOT nn- 
cter cnltiFation, tfiongfL 
it still remains some- 
what distinct. 

D. FXXIDATA (Shin- 
ing), JBlg. 64.— Native of 
I^ew Holland. Shmbby 
and deciduous.. Bequires 
a warm greenliouse. 
Fronds 18 inches hi^ 
smooth, daj^ green, 
three-times-divided. The 
rhizomes are as thick as 
one's finger, and as they 
stand erect they give a 
shrubby character to the 
plant. 



DICJLSOinA. 

This genuB com- 
memorates James Dick- 
son, a British crypto- 
gamist. It contains some 
of the best greenhouse 
tree Finms; They re- 
quire a good deal of room to exhibit their psoportions to 
advantage, but where they can be accommodated tiiey make 
truly noble objects. 

DicESOKiA AiTTABOTiCA. (Antarctio), Fig. 66.— A tree Fern, 
requiring a warm greenhouse. 19'ative of Yan Piemen's Land. 
Fronds about 5 feet high, daik green, lanceolate, several- 
times-divided ; pinn» linear-laneeolate.. Pinnules same, deeply 




(Picitirt 
, lise and portion of fertilo 
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(Hit ; segments ovate;, tooihed st tfe zraxgin. Stipes and^racliis 
covered with, liair^ltke soales. Tke eieet stem is tHiak and 
usually, clothed ifidtlLbfowm rootletsi 

There are two or three other kinds of IHcksonia introduced, 
but at present they are extremely rare, only a specimen or two 
xisting in some of the largest collections of Ferns. They are 




Fig; 65. DidcMnii anftarctiea. {Fertile 
part of frond ; a smaller portion, and a 
Boros or spoi»4BaMxmigBifiiBd.) 

2>; lanata (WboUy), B. fibrosa (librous); 
the plant called sometimes 2). squarrom 
is generally Cyathea medullaris. 



t^\M 



DICOyMM. 

From diction, a net: the veins are 
very much netted. 

DiCTYMTA ATTENUATA (Attenuated), 
JPfy. 66. —A Wew-Holland Fern of great 
beauty, fronds simple— ^that is, not divided, growing a foot 
high, thick and leathery, narrowed or attenuated at the base. 



fig, 66. Diotymia 
atteaiiata. (Top 
of- frond oataral 
sixe.) 
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The Teins of this fine Eem are rerj beaAtiliilly and regularly 
arranged. The spore-masses are in rows on the upper i^art of 
the frond. Sootstock creeping. Increased bj diWsion. 



DOODIA.. 

D. lunuUxia, described among the Stove Ferns, will also 
grow in the greenhouse. 

DooDU CAUDATA (Tailed). — ^This plant is too common to 
need description. It generally comes up as a weed wherever 
it can find an undisturbed place. The variety called con- 
Jluefu is a very pretty form of the species, well adapted 
for the Wardian case. In the barren fronds the divisions are 
closer together than in the species ; and the fertile fronds are 
narrow, linear, and wavy along the margin. . 

DBYNARTA. 

From drys, a tree : it lives in woods, and often grows on 
the trunks of trees. This large genus has been formed out of 
JPolypadium, The distinguishing characters are the naked 
spore-masses and the crooked veining. There are only two 
greenhouse species. Sometimes called PhfnuUodes. 

Bryjsaxijl Billabdiebi (Billardier's), Fiff. 67.— Erom New 
Zealand and Yan Diemen's Land. This Fern creeps so fast 
that it is useful to cover naked damp walls, rockwork, or 
stumps of trees, or to plant in rustic baskets ; in any of which 
positions it will thrive well if frequently syringed. Fronds 
simple and pinnated. Spore-masses large and round. In* 
creased readily by division. 

D. PUSTULATA (Pimpled).— From New Zealand. A very 
dwarf Fern. Fronds from a few inches to a foot long, 
simple occasionally ; pinnated veins, obscure and immersed. 
Spore-masses round, and in one row or series. Increasei by 
division. 
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Fig. 67. Drynaria BilUrdieri. (Part of frond natural sUe.) 

GLEICHEHU. 

Of this beautiful and remarkable genus there are several 
species which grow as well or even better than in the stove. 
There seems to be a good deal of confusion among the names 
of this family, the same Gleichenia being known under various 
titles in different gardens, or slightly different varieties being 
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known by distinct names. They lutve all got wiry stalks, and 
can be increased only by spores, or, with some difficulty, by 
division. See what is said of ihem in the Stove division. 
They are all natives of Australia. 

Glxichenia bicasfa (Two-fruited, so called because there 
are frequently, but not always, two spore^cases in each little 
pouch in which the spore-masses are seated). — ^The branches 
divide always into two equal divisions— t.c, dichotomously, and 
the little fironds are once-divided, the pinnas looking like strings 
of green beads. This is rather a small-growing plant, attaining 
only a height of about 18 inches, and making a dense bush in 
old plants. In mature specimens the old stems require now 
and then to be cut out ; but it must be done carefully, as the 
young ones are rather brittle. 

G. 7LABSLLATA (F8ii*shaped). — The name in this case refers 
to the manner in which the fronds are divided. The stems 
rise to the height of about 4 feet, and are rather thicker than 
in most Gleichenias, The divisions of the fronds are from 
6 to 9 inches in length, drooping, deeply- divided. One of the 
most distinct and beautiful kinds often seen in our exhibitions. 
Mr. E. Sim, of Foot's Cray, the well-known nurseryman, 
who pays such especial attention to Ferns, pointed out to 
us, a short time ago, that there is a very distinct and good 
variety of this species which he calls Latevirens, It may 
easily be distinguished from the true species by the rhizomes 
being always buried beneath the surface, while in Q.flahellata 
they are always on the top. It is a free-growing and very 
useful variety. 

G. HBCisTOPHYLLA (Smallest-lcaved). — This is somewhat 
similar to Q* dicarpa, but is a taller grower. Like it the spore- 
mifcsses are contained in little cup-like cavities on the under 'sur- 
£B,ce of the frond. In ihxs point it differs from the next species. 

G. KICB07HYI.LA. (Small-lea ved).~ The same kind of habit 
and appeaannee characterises this species as that last named^ 
but it graw& to .a ^gteateac height, and will attain as much as 
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8 iaet. The spoTe-XBftsseB are iqMxn tlie surface of the frond, 
aaid not in a cavity. It is sometimes Jcnown as G, droinalii, 

G. BunsBTSis (Bode). — ^The fzonds of this species are thidc, 
and might almost be called leathery; they are light green 
above, and whitish on the under side. It is much rarer than 
most of the other kinds, and will probably long continue so. 

G. 8BMIVB8TITA (Half-clothed).— This is probably a variety 
of Q. nderophgUa, which it somewhat resembles. Its stialks* 
are rather more downy. It grows to a height of about a yard. 

G. SFBLVNCA (Cave, probably from its growing inweaves or 
dells). — ^This is another rare and very beautiful Fern. The 
fronds are veiy glaueous, almost white beneath, giving it a 
lovely appearance. It is a very distinct plant, and one of the 
best of the family. 

HnVfElsrOEHYLLTJM. 

HyKENOFHYLXUM -BJSMLIB' 

SUM (Hanging-down).— Avery 
beoutifolEilmyFem fromNew 
Zealand. The fronds are a 
foot or more in length, twice- 
divided, smooth, and half 
transparent. For cidture see 
what is said of Trichomaniu 
in the Stove division. 

H. DiULTiLTUM (Sprcad- 
out). Fig. 68.— Native of New 
Zealand. Sequires protection 
in the winter, and succeeds 
best treated as a greenhouse 
Fern. The fronds are some- 
times as much as 18 inches in 
length. 

Several nurserymen have 
recently imported new species of this beautiM genus from 




Tiff. 68. HymeBophyllvm dilaUtom. 
(Pinna natural siae; indntium mag- 
nified and turned.) 
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Chili and New Zealand, and. other cool parts of the world, so 
that we shall soon have quite a group of Filmy Ferns ; and we 
hope then to see our horticultural societies offering special 
prizes for them, which will much encourage their cultivation. 



HYPOLEPIS. 

A genus of Ferns separated from Pol^odium and CheUan' 
ihes by Bemhardi. Name derived from.kypo, under, and lepis, 
a scale :• the spore-masses being partly covered by a scale. 
The genus may be distinguished by that character, and by the 
situation of the spore-masses, which are placed in the hollow 
or sinus of the frond. There is only one species in the genus 
in cultivation that will thrive in the greenhouse. 

Hypolbpis BuauLOSA (Eather rough). — From Van Diemen'g 
Land. Fronds 2 feet high, thrice-cut; pinnss lance-shaped. 
Spore-masses round, and covered by a reflexed crenule of the 
frond. Eootstock very rough with scales, much lengthened, 
and creeping. Increased readily by division. 



LASTEEA. 

Mr. Moore, one of the ablest writers upon Ferns, says 
that this name was "given in honour of M. Delastre, of 
Ch&telheraut, a zealous botanist and microscopist." This 
group is one of the best known, but is not generally a favourite 
for in-door culture. 

Lastbea cakabibvsis (From the Canary Islands). — A 
strong-growing and rather distinct Fern, with light green 
fronds, twice-divided, about 2 feet high, with stems covered 
with light-coloured scales. 

L. DECOMPOsiTA (Much-dividcd). — A native of Australia 
and New Zealand. Fronds triangular in outline and nearly 
as wide as they are long, repeatedly divided, dark green, 
spreading horizontally not more than a foot above the 
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pot.' One of the most distinct and destnible of the 
.iamily. 

L. BLON^ATA (Lengthened). — ^This is a native of the same 
part of the world— Madeira and the Canary Isknds ; and is 
often confounded with the foregoing, whieh it mndi resembles. 

L. KiULPXJssii (Kaulfuss's). — Fronds erect, supported by 
long stalks, about 6 inches wide and neorily a yard high 
(including the stipes), onee-diTided, but with the pinnso deeply 
eut, light green. f. 

L. TXFBBicAiri.18 (Sfender-stemmed). ~ This is the name 
under which Fch/podAum (or Fhegopieru) Mchode§ is known 
in some gardens. It will be found under the latter name 
among the StoTe Ferns, though it will also grow in a gre^t- 
house. 

LITOBEOCHIA. 

This a remarkable genus of these elegant plants. They 
are allied to Pteris, from having the spore^masses in a line 
dose to the margin of the frond. For the derivation see Stove 
Ferns. 

LiTOBBOCHiA VESFBBTitiOKis (Bat-Winged). — ^This plant has 
already been mentioned among the Stove plants, but the name 
is inserted here to show that it may be grown in the green* 
house. 

LOMAEIA. 

This is a genus containing many species. They are chiefly 
suitable for the greenhouse ; and are generally of a moderate 
size, and easy to cultivate. The name is derived from loma, 
a border, from the position of the spore-masses. Here, again, 
is an affinity with PierU: the difference consists in the £»rtile 
fiond being contracted, and turned-up at the edges. This 
character distinguishes it also from BUchnmn. 

LoxAXZA ALFiVA (Alpine). — Fnmi New Holland, and nearly 
hardy. Fronds of two kinds; the fertile, or spore-bearing, 

L 
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.grow 6 inches Iiigh; the barren only 4 inches: hence the 
fertile ones are very conspicnons. They are of a lirely green, 
and both pinnated. It is a desirable species, and easily 
increased by diriding the rhizome. We have grown this 
neat little Fern well in a Wardian case, and also in a cold 
frame. 

L. ATTEKUATA (Attenuated, or Thin). — A rather tender 
greenhouse species, from the Mauritius. It should have but 
little water in winter, or it will perish. Fronds of both kinds 
pinnated ; fertile ones a foot high, barren ones 6 inches taller, 
both slender-growing or attenuated. Hie rhizome sometimes 
grows erect, with branches at the foot that creep. By this the 
species may be easily known. It is increased by cutting off 
one of the creeping rhizomes. 

L. ATTBicuLATA (Eared).— This is a remarkable Fern from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Wc saw a few years ago three or 
four fine specimens in the Birmingham Botanic Gardens, 
placed behind a north wall, as a summer habitation. The 
fronds on them were, in some instances, nearly 2 feet long. 
We know that most of our hardiest greenhouse Ferns would 
be much benefited if set out of doors in a shady place during 
the summer. Fronds of both kinds pinnate ; the barren ones 
are lance-shaped, and of a pleasing green, the others broader 
at the base, with the pinn® long, narrow, and terminating 
with a sharp point. Very slow of increase. The rootstock 
does not creep, but sometimes sends out a branch at the 
base, which, when rooted, may be taken off, potted, and 
placed under a hand-glass for a week or two, till it makes 
fresh roots and new fronds. 

L. CAPBKSis (Cape of Good Hope).— Undoubtedly this is 
the giant of the genus, growing 3 feet or more high. Sterile 
fronds coarse and strong, dark green, pinnated ; pinnie 6 inches 
long, wayy-edged, and heart-shaped at the base, with notched 
edges. Fertile fronds pinnate; pinned long and narrow, 
and entire at the edges, though contracted. Stalks . scaly^ 
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.Increased by dividing the thick , creeping rootstock ; but 
the divisions must be well rooted, with a frond or two on 
#ach. 

L. Fbazbbi (EraJEer's).^So named by A. Cunningham, in 
honour of his friend, A. FnuEer, a fellow traveller. Native of 
New Zealand, and a very handsome Fern. Fertile fronds 
twiee-cut; pinna narrow and oblong, growing a foot high; 
the others are shorter. Increased by dividing the creeping 
rhizome. 

L. GiLLiESii (Gillies's).— From Chili. This handsome Fern 
is hardy enough to thrive in the greenhouse. Fronds of both 
kinds pinnated. Barren fronds a foot high, of an oval lance- 
slxape ; pinnso obliquely heart-shaped at the base— that is, one 
side is shorter than the other. The margin is cut. Fertile- 
fronds a foot high; pinn» .narrow, contracted, and sharp- 
pointed. The rhizome produces many heads : hence the plant; 
may be increased by division. 

. L. HAOELLAiriCA (Magellan). — So named because it is a. 
native of Terra. del Fuego, a country on the borders of the- 
Straits of Magellan. Fronds of both kinds pinnate. Sterile 
fronds 2 feet long, lance-shaped; pinne narrow and sharp- 
pointed, with the murgin entire. Fertile fronds also a [foot 
long, narrow, contracted, and sharp at the point. Fronds 
standing on the top of an erect thick rhizome, which. Dr. 
Gardiner says, makes a dwarf tree Fern. He saw many 
specimens 4t feet high, at a great height on the Organ 
Mountains in Brazil. It can only be increased by spores. 
Nearly hardy. 

L. KUDA (Naked). — ^A Fern found in Yan Diemen's Land, 
or, as we now call it, Tasmania. Fronds of both kinds pinnate. 
Sterile ones broadly lance-shaped, growing 1^ foot high, and of 
a beautiful dark, shining green. Fertile fronds, with pinnsd of 
a sickle form, narrow, amd sharp-pointed. Ehizome many- 
headed, and rather creeping. Increased by division. One of 
the best of the genus. 
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L. Patbmoni (Paterson's). — Another species from Van 
Piemen's Land. Fronds simple, sometimes, when well grown, 
slightly pinnatifid. Barren fronds stiff or rigid, growing 6 or 
9 inches high, long, lonce-shaped, with the edge notched. 
Perfcile fronds a foot high, long, narrow, simple. Increased 
bj dividing the plant when it has many heads. 

Among the new Ferns which hare been recently introduced 
from New Zealand by Mr. Standish, of Ascot, and Mr. Lee, 
of Hammersmith, and which are recommended as hardy, there 
aie several very beautiM LomaritU, There is no doubt but 
that they will prore hardy in faronrable situations, but while 
young it would be advisable to grow them in the greenhouse. 
Among these we have X. fluviatilis, with long narrow fronds 
with roundish divisions ; X. elongaia, with stout pinnate fronds 
2 feet in length; X. Frazeri, a very beautiful and distinct 
kind, but rare yet; L. discolor, producing tufls of dark green 
fronds with a tinge of reddish-brown; X. eremihUa, with 
fironds about 6 inches long ; X. JBanksii, somewhat like 
L.fitmaUlU in form and habit ; X. laneeoUOa, rery small. 



MICBOLEPIA. 

MicBOLBPii KOVJE-CBLAKDU (Ncw Zealand). — ^This beau- 
tiful little Fein has been called by several names-*as Zeu" 
eoMtegia, Daoallia, and Acrophorus kupidu$; but it is now 
generally knofwn by the one we have used, which was given it 
by Mr. J. Sinitii. Its fronds are not more than 3 or 4 indb«s 
high, finely-divided, and of a dark green colour. It should be 
grown in a shallow pot, and protected from draughts. It is 
wdl suited for a Wardian case, as it never grows too laifge. 

MOHEIA. 

This name was given to oommemorate M. Mohr, a Grerman 
botanist. It contains only two species, but they are both rery 
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beautiftil greenironse Ferns, and deserve to be more generally 
known thaai they are. 

MoHBix ACHiLLB£foi.iA (Yarrow-leaved). — The name of 
this plant gives a very good idea of the form of the ^nds. 
They are about 6 inches long, short-stemmed, and rising from 
a tufted crown. The fertile fronds are longer and stand more 
erect than, the sterile fronds, which surround them. 

M. THUBI7BAGA (Frankincense).— This very attractive and 
beautiful Fern is a native of South Africa. The fironds some- 
what resemble those of the other species, but they grow to a 
greater size, and their divisions are broader. Both of them 
should be grown on a shelf near the glass. 



NEOTTOPTEBIS. 

Neottoptsbis ttjzk^abis (or N. australadca), the common 
and beautiful Bird's-nest Fern, which is described among the 
Stove plants, will succeed pretty well in a greenhouse, and 
should form one of the collection, however small it may be. 

NIPHOBOLUS* 

Whoever grows any species of this genus may be much 
gratified by a microscopic view of the under side of the &onds. 
There will, when so viewed, be seen a white, starry set of 
short, fine hairs, giving the leaflet a mossy appearance. 

NiPHOBOXtrs LI17GI7A (Tongue-like).— A Chinese Fern, of a 
neat habit, but rarely seen in fructification. The only time we 
ever saw it was on the rockwork in the Fern-house in the 
Botanic Gardens at Sheffield. We imagine the reason has been 
because it has generally been kept too warm in the stove. 
Fronds simple and of two kinds. Barren fronds long, oval- 
shape, with a sharp point, growing 9 inches high. Fertile fronds 
tumed-up at the edge a little, and rather less than the other. 
Spore-masses thickly strewed on the under surface, giving the 
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frond the appearance of a piece of brown cloth. Yeins placed 
between the two surfaces of the leaflet : these, to be seen in 
their wondrous beauty, should have the tissue of substance of 
the leaflet destroyed and removed by soaking in water. If 
this be delicately done, one of the most beautiful examples 
of elegant veining will be seen. Increases fast by dividing its 
quickly-creeping rhizome. 

N. RUFE8TBI8 (Eock).— One of the tiniest of all Ferns. 
We hare kept it in a three-inch pot for years. Native of 
Australia. Fronds of two kinds. Fertile, narrow and blunt 
at the top, and not more than 3 inches high. Barren ones 
thick, oval, and not more than 2 inches high. This pretty 
little Fern might be grown in those tiny pots in which we see 
Sedums, and small Aloes, and Mesembryanthemums cultivated 
and sold in Italian warehouses in London, generally termed 
baby plants. It might also be planted on a hollow stone, and 
hung up in a Wardian case. Increases freely by dividing 
the creeping rhizome. 



NOTHOCHUENA. 

The greenhouse species belonging to this genus are amongst 
the loveliest of the tribe ; they are also like Cheilanthes, some- 
what tender and impatient of wet over the fronds. We have 
found them thrive best placed on a shelf, about a foot from the 
glass, kept moist in summer and rather drier in winter. The 
soil should be rough sandy peat, and half-decayed leaves, 
freely mixed with silver sand. 

NoTiLOCTLZMifJL DisTAifs (Distant). — So called from the 
pinnso being wide apart. A delicate I^ew-HoUand Fern of 
considerable beauty. Fronds bipinnate or twice-cut, growing 
6 inches long; pinnss without stalks and hairy. Pinnules 
opposite and distant. All the stalks are thickly covered with 
scales. Spore-masses placed on the margins of the fronds. 
Increased by dividing the creeping rhizomes^ 
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N. LAKUOiNOSA (WooUy).— From Madeira. Fronds covered 
witli fine, woolly hair, the under side quite brown, bipinnate, 
growing 6 inches high; the pinn» are almost round, except 
the end one, which is lobed or hollowed, as it were, into two 
or three parts. Spore-masses circular, and placed at the end 
of the pinnae. Increased slowly by dividing the slow-creeping 
rootstock. 

N. VESTiTA (Clothed). — A nearly-hardy I^orth- American 
Pern. Fronds bipinnate, 6 inches high ; pinnae roundish, and 
thickly set on the midrib. The whole plant is densely clothed 
with rather long hairs, very conspicuous even to the naked 
eye. We have had this Fern exist through a mild winter, 
plunged in coal ashes behind a low west wall ; but in a very 
severe winter it perished. It is safe in a good greenhouse if 
treated carefully. Every one of the above species is a very 
elegant plant, and will try the skill of the best cultivator. 



ONYCHIUM. 

Derived from onichion, a little claw : divisions of the fronds 
resembling a claw. 

"We formerly grew this Fern under the name of Ccenopteris 
japonica. It is now made a separate genus. There is only 
one greenhouse species in cultivation, and it is a very elegant 
one. We find it quite hardy enough for greenhouse tem- 
perature. 

Ontchium lucidum (Shining), Mff, 69.— Native of various 
parts of the East. Fronds slender, and of two kinds, fertile 
and barren, both forming almost a triangle. The fertile fronds 
grow 3 or 4 inches longer than the barren ones ; the latter are 
a foot long, bright green, and finely-divided. Spore-masses 
small, but when magnified may be seen in clusters between 
the midrib and the margin ; when nearly ready to burst they 
are spread out, almost covering the under side of the pinnae. 
EasOy increased by dividing the creeping rhizome. 
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Fig. 69. Onychinm Inoidnm. (Parts of barren and fertile flronds 
natural size, and a smaller portion of a fertile one magnified.) 



PHYMATODES. 
P. BiUardieH and P. pustulata will be found described 
under the name Dtynaria, by wMcli they are more commonly 
known. 

PLATYCEEIUM. 
P. alcicome, tke common Elk's-hom Fern, succeeds very 
well, but does not often produce fructification in a cool house. 
For a description and mode of culture see Stove Ferns. 

PLATYLOMA. 
From plaUfs, broad, and loma, margin. It is well named, 
as the spore-masses form a broad margin to the under side of 
the frond. Allied to Fteris; not very distinct firom Felkea. 
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Plattloica atbopubpubsa (Dark purple). — Though this 
elegant Fern is a native of North America, it is not hardj 
enough to bear our winters, but thrives well in a good 
greenhouse. Fronds 10 inches high, bipinnate ; pinn® bluntly 
oval, and heart-shaped at the base, the end one lengthened- 
out. Colour a purplish-green: hence the specific name. Spore- 
masses continued on the margin, forming a broader band than 
the Pterides, Increased but slowly by dividing the slow- 
creeping rhizomes. A very beautiful Fern, and ought to be in 
every collection. 

P. cosDATA (Heart-shaped). — A beautiful Mexican Fern. 
Fnmds bipinnate, delicate, and erect, growing 1^ foot high; 

pinne halbert or heart- 
shaped, with a sharp points 
beautiful light green, and 
hairy. Stalks light brown. 
Increased by dividing the 
thick, scaly, creeping root- 
stock. This species loses 
most of its fronds in winter, 
and should then be kept 
only just moist enough to 
keep the roots alive. 

P. PALCATA (Sickle- 
shaped), Fiff. 70.— A rather 
tall Fern, from New Hol- 
land. Fronds pinnate and 
lance-shaped, 2 feet high, 
growing nearly upright ; 
pinnae oblong, suddenly coming to a point, heart-shaped at 
the base, but sickle-shaped upwards, dull green and leathery. 
Spore-masses long and narrow, placed transversely on the 
pinnse, thus forming a broad belt dose to the margin. Stalks 
scaly. Increased by dividing the creeping rootstock. 

P. BOTUNDiFOLiA (Eound-leaved). — From New Zealand. 




Fig. 70. Flatjloma fitleata. (Partoffroad 
medium tize.) 
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Fronds pinnated, growing a foot or more long, and reclining. 
We never saw them, however strongly grown, stand upright. 
PinnsB nearly round, stout, and dark green, and slightly 
hollowed-out at the edges. Stalks covered with brown scales. 
Increased readily by dividing the creeping rootstock. This is 
also a most desirable Fern, and thrives well in a Wardian case. 
It is also very suitable for cultivation in a basket. 



POLYPODIUM. 

Under this name there were formerly arranged a great 
number of species of very various forms and habit of growth — 
in fact it was an incongruous assemblage ; but they have now 
been divided into many distinct genera, so that under the old 
name there are but comparatively few species left. 

PoLYPODiuM PLEBEJUM (Homcly or Simple). — ^A native of 
Mexico, and a very interesting little Fern. It is somewhat 
rare yet, but well deserves a place in every greenhouse col- 
lection of Ferns. The fronds are not more than 4 inches in 
length, dark green, and sprinkled with brown scales, which 
make very interesting objects under the microscope. 

P. stJBPBTiOLATUM (Short-stalkcd).— A Mexican Fern of 
considerable beauty. Fronds pinnate, growing, with ordinary 
care, 2 feet high, narrow, lance* shaped, covered with very fine 
short hairs ; pinnsB quite smooth, with very short footstalks. 
Easily increased by dividing the scaly creeping rhizome. 
Even this species is sometimes put into the genus OotUophle- 
Hum, and, strictly speaking, perhaps P. plehejum is the only 
true greenhouse Polypody. 

POLYSTICHUM. 
This name is derived from the Greek polys, numerous, and 
sHchost order ; the spore-masses being in many regular lines. 
This genus is nearly related to Lcutrea, but may easily be 
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distinguislied from it by the indusium or covering of the 
spore-masses being round and attached by its centre. 

PoLYSTICHnM CAPKN8B 

(Cape), Fig. 71.— Native of 
the Cape of Grood Hope. 
Sometimes called Aspidium 
caricuieum. It requires a 
warm greenhouse. Fronds 
about 3 feet high, dark green, 
smooth, tripinnate. It makes 
a noble specimen where there 
is room enough to grow it 
to its full size. It is well 
adapted for exhibition, as it 
is so striking and distinct. 

P. coNCAvuM (Concave). 
— ^A very beautiful green- 
house or perhaps hardy 
Fern, with large, spreading, 
ovate, quadripinnate fronds, 
having crowded obliquely- 
ovate lobed pinnules, with 
recurved margins, so that 
the surface is concave. 

P. coBiACBUM (Leathery). 
— Somewhat similar to P. 
cajtense, but not so striking 
a plant. The fronds are 
smaller, and of a dull green. 
It is a native of Mauritius. 

P. FLEXUM (Bent).— This 
species is very nearly hardy. 
It is thick, shining, thrice-divided. Fronds about 18 inches 
or 2 feet high. It is a na^tive of St. Juan de Fernandez. 

P. OSDINATUH (Eegular).— A handsome bold-habited green* 




Fig. 7L PoIjBtlchnm espense. 
frondfnllsise.) 



(Part of 
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hcmse Fern, with erect stem, and a plnme^like tnfb of bold 
bipinnate dark gre^i fronds» with, oblique trapezifbim bis«> 
rated pinnukek South America. 

P. TUVOrVSTB (Spiny). — This is a South-Afirican Fern, but 
nearly hardy. The fronds of this plant are erect, spiny, dark 
green, about 2 feet high. It is a very pretty species. 

P. VBSTITUM (Clothed).— -A New-Zealand Fern. The fronds 
aere about 2 feet high, daik green and shining, and the stems 
and crown covered with scfdes. The Pol^stiekum called pro* 
liferwm is said to be a yariety of this plant. It bears a cluster 
of two or three little plants at the apex of the frond. 



PTEEIS. 

The most familiar name of all the genera of Ferns with, 
perhaps, the exertion <nP PoUfpodium. There are a few hand- 
some species that belong to our division of Greenhouse Ferns. 

Ptebis ABeuTA (Sharp-notched).— Native of Madeira, the 
Canary Islands, and St. Helena. Fronds 3 feet long, spreading, 
and triangular in form, many-times-divided, and of a pale 
green colour; pinnse bluntly oblong, and sharply cut at the 
edges. Stalks a foot or more long, and of a rich brown colour. 
Spore-masses narrow, and close to the margin. Increased 
easily by dividing the creeping rhizomes, or by spores. This 
fine species requires a large space to show off its large, 
beautiful frondsk 

P. CBsnCA (Cretan). — Though found in the Isle of Crete, 
this Fern is widely spread in various parts of the globe. It 
has been found in the East and West Indies, in China, and in 
Southern Europe. It will however grow in a greenhouse, but 
should be kept at the warmest end in winter. Fronds pinnate, 
a foot or more high, and of a beautiful lively green ; pinnae of 
the fNidle fironds narrow, and very long ; of the barren ones 
long lance-shaped, with the lowest pair often divided in the 
eentre. Stalks light-coloured. Increased by spores. 
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P. CBETICA. ALBo»^LiirxATA (Wliite4med). — Tliis extremelj 
beaotiM variegated Fern was intiodaced from Jara a few 
years ago. The plants were forwarded to tLe Soyal Botanic 
Gardens at Zew, where the plant was rapidly increased from 
spores, and in less than a year had been widely distributed 
through the country. It is now jnretty plentiful ; and as it will 
bear being cultiyaied in the greenhouse, though it by no means 
objects to store heat, it is a great and yaluable acquisition. 
While young it looks very beautiful in a Wardian case. 

P. KiKoiANA (Capt. King's).— Found in Norfolk Island 
only. Fronds partly bipinnate, 2 feet high, and rather 
spreading ; pinna long lance-shaped, hanging down with sharp 
cut edges. 

P. 8CABSSULA (Eoughish).— A perfect little gem, introduced 
a few years ago from New Zealand. The fronds, which are not 
more than 8 or 9 inches long, are divided into very fine seg- 
ments ; they are triangular in outline, spreading horizontally, 
and of a light green colour. . It can only be satisfactorily 
divided in the spring. It should be grown near the glass in 
the greenhouse, but by no means exposed to cutting draughts 
of air. 

P. SSBUULATA var» AXQVBTA (Finely-scrrafced).— A pretty 
miniature arching Fern, in which the acuminate divisions of 
the bipinnate fronds are much smaller and narrower than in 
the common state of the i^ant. Very desirable for small Fern 
eases. Garden variety. 

P. TSBXTTLA (Shaking). — A common New-Zealand Fern. 
Fronds many-ttmes-divided, spreading, growing 2 or 3 feet 
long; pinnjs broadly line-shaped, and hoUowed-out at the 
edges. We find this very handsome free-growing Fern springs 
up from spores freely on the soil, in the pots, wherever it 
grows. 

P. trxBBOSJL (Shading). «— This handsome Fera is very 
common in New South Wales. Fronds 2 feet high, Hpinnate 
on the lower part of the frond, and only pinnate on the upper 
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fertile piiuue are remarkably long, often as mueh as 10 inekes. 
Sterile fronds shorter, and deeply cut throughout. Increased 
by spores or division. 



TODEA. 

This genus was named in honour of a botanist of Meck- 
lenburg, who paid a good deal of attention to cryptogamio 
plants— hu name was H. Julius Tode. It contains several 
species, and they differ most remarkably from each other. 

ToDBA AFBiCAiTA (African).— A native of the Ci^ of Good 
Hope. It has a short, thick, erect stem, so that it approaches 
nearly to a tree Fern. The fronds are S or 4 feet in height ; 
and are twice-divided. As the fronds stand somewhat erect, 
with tops gracefully arching over, the phut makes a truly 
noble specimen, weU suited for exhibition. T. rivularU very 
closely resembles, if it is not identical with, the African 
species. It is a native of Australia. 

T. HTMENOPHTLLOiDES (Filmy-Pem-like). — It is also quite 
as often called T, pellucida, and both of these names give a 
very good idea of the appearance of the plant. It is a native 
of New Zealand, and grows in great masses in the swamps 
there, just as the Eoyal Fern (Osmunda) does in Europe. It 
was one of the last novelties introduced by Messrs. Loddiges* 
whose name will long retain a place in the horticultural history 
of our country. The finely-divided, light green, semi-trans- 
parent fronds of this plant make it a universal favourite. We 
have cultivated this plant under a hand-glass; but we have 
also tried it without, and find it succeeds quite as well, though 
the fronds looked so very delicate that we were at first afraid 
to try it. 

Under the name of T, $uperhay Mr. Yeitch has introduced 
another exquisite Fern, even more beautiful than the last, and 
nearly rekted to it, though jt wHl probably be considered a 
distinct species. 
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TEICHOMANES- 
Derived from the Greek trichoSy hair, and mania, excess : 
referring to the hair-like appendages to which the spore-masses 
are attached, and which spring &om the bottom of little cups 
along the margin of the frond. The species figured below is 
one of the few in which this hair is not developed beyond the 
point at which the spore-masses are growing. These, however, 
project beyond the cup, as will be seen in the figure. There 
are many kinds in cultivation now, but most of them are stove 
plants. 




Fig. 72. Triehomanes re&iforme. (Frond full tise.) 
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Tbichomanes benifobme (Kidney-shaped),^^. 72.— Natire 
of New Zealand. Fronds about 6 inclies higli, shining dark 
green, smooth and semi-tnmsparent, simple, kidnej-shaped. 
Hhizome slender, creeping, and wire-like. It may be increased 
by division. For ihe mode of treubnent see what is said of 
the Stove kinds. 

T. KADiCANS (Eooting).—- So named by Swartz ; Willdenow, 
howeverv called it T. tpedosum, and E. Brown T. hrevUeium. 
It is not only a native of Ireland^ as the popular name 
(KiUamey Fern) would lead ua to believe, but is found also 
in many other parts of the world— in fact it grows almost 
everywhere where a warm and moist atmosphere is to be 
obtained. Fronds triangular, many-times-divided, light green 
and almost transparent, growing about 9 inches or a foot long ; 
ribs of the &ond winged. Stalks having narrow brown scales. 
This elegant Fern is always in request with Fern-growers. 
It was formerly considered very difficult to manage, but 
recently we have seen some most magnificent specimens of 
it. It is perfectly impossible to grow it out of doors, and it 
even likes the stove better than the greenhouse. There is 
a variety with narrower fronds named after Mr. Andrews 
(Andrewsii), an enthusiastic lover of Ferns in Dublin. 

All the species of this genus need to be covered with 
glasses, and during summer to be kept constantly moist. 



WOODWARDIA. 

A commemorative name in honour of Mr. Woodward, a 
rather eminent British botanist. The characteristics of this 
remarkable genus consist in the spore-masses being much 
sunk in the leaf with a cover that is hollow like a vault, and 
by the veins being very much divided into small irregular 
polygons. 

WooDWABDiA BADTCANs (Booting), Mff, 73.— Very nearly 
hardy. Native of the warmer parts of North America. It is 
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a laige-growing Fern. We liave had it 3 feet Mgh, and as 
znuch tlirough, the fronds spreading very much. Unless the 
space in the greenhouse is large, this Fern should not be 
introduced. Fronds irregularly pinnate, of a lively green; 

pinnsB irregular in breadth 
and length, with the edges 
cut into pointed segments. 
The fronds form at the top 
a large knob, which soon 
sends forth roots (hence the 
name radicans), and forms 
new plants. It is a common, 
rather coarse, but curious 
Fern. There is a variety 
of this Fern which is more 
curious than beautiful; it 
is called interrupta, from 
some of the pinnsB being 
depauperised or altogether 
wanting. It is interesting, 
but by no means so beau- 
(Part of tiful as the true species. 

Two species have been 
recently introduced from China and Japan under the names of 
W. arientalis and Tf. japonica. They wiU in all probability 
prove hardy, or very nearly so ; but as we have not ourselves 
tried them out of doors (in fact with us they have been 
growing in a stove, and evidently enjoying it), we refrain from 
placing them among those which are proved to be truly hardy. 
They are very proliferous, and consequently wiU soon be 
plentiful. They appear to be much smaller plants than 
TFl radicans, and therefore more suitable for cultivation 
where room is scarce. 

This completes our list of Greenhouse Ferns. We have 
only to add a few hints on their culture. Like most other 




Fig* 78. Woodwftrdia radicans. 
pinna natural size.) 
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arge dawes of plants, they iikmm best ia a lioine lij lAem- 
adires ; hatf as we remarked before, auDj of ilMm aiagr be 
Cprown bf tiie sides of tbe |)»tii, just aader the %Bt «belf tef 
the frtage. Tbe more tender kinds, nek wb CkeikaMn tmd 
NoUhMikUma^ nmst be placed on a sbelf near the glass, becmise 
Afar drip from grDenbouse plants on the stage wonld quickly 
db ateo y them. If oon^enknt, a nearly upright mass of roek- 
irork at one end of the greenkouse would suit many of tbe 
species. The soil for them, unless otherwise specified in tbe 
leatalogiie, sboold be stronger than that for stoYe Ferns. We 
fmmd tbe foUowing a |[ood mixtnre for them:— Two parts 
jmU#w torfy loam, one part fibrous peat, and balf a part 
partiaHy decayed tree leaves, witJi a lew small pieces of 
«luaooal regularly intermixed among the compost, together 
with plenty of sand. We generally pre&r mixing the compost 
A day or two previoaBly to the one set apart lor potting. 
We think if it is mixed some months before, it becomes so 
fiolid that the fine roots of the Ferns cannot so readily, if 
at all, nm. throngh it; and, besides that, it sooner runs 
together, and will not so readily permit the water to pass 
4ifaroiigk aitd thoroughly wet the interior of the ball of earth 
in the pot. Excepting for yeiy delicate kinds. We find Itey 
do best in rather large pots, providing they are thoroughly 
drained. The best season for potting is in early luring, jsst 
before the new fironds begin to shoot. 

The mode of potting is simple, yet requires care. Bring 
the plant to the potting-besich, nrvecse it, and place «ne knid 
ander it close to the ball ; tlum thrust the finger or a Umt 
stick through the hole at the bottom of the pot, pressing kazd 
to fonce the ball out of the pot. The roots of the stnmg- 
jgrowers ding to the sides of the pot rery tenadoosly, and 
require considerable force to separate them. In ivry obstinate 
cases it may be desirable, rather than injure a TabiaMe piaot, 
to break the pot, but the stroke to do it must be ^CBtle, or the 
•roots will be bruised. Having got tiie ball cat of ike pot. 
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ihtm. ^ok ioat mnhify wHiSm xM tnokg iond ibr d3Btataig&; 
the 709^1 m A h— i Mky flist iriH be l^ie vmj MmeHMft. 
Uiesiirftii »:dfaias|^^ktcid tttiok ipuk mA some ef tke «ttii mA 
all Toand ike iaU» imii give it n smart t^btdksB or tvfe on Ite 
luokfl. ^Ehis er^ leo06a ««m» i«0ti(, «Qd B^ 
QHterinte the iimt sell. Ibre xeftdy &e fot ^rtfl draaied wHk 
a few pieces of the ixmyi^ier parts >ef tke ooKx^met ^ le tlcm 
layer of moss) on the drainage. The pot should be so much 
larger than the ball as to allow the operator to thrust the soil 
down between it and the sides of the pot. Fill in as much 
compost upon the covered drainage as will raise the ball rather 
above the level of the rim of the pot, so that when it is pressed 
and sluiken down the ball will be below the rim, about the 
thickness of a finger or more, if the pot is very large. Then 
fill in the compost round the ball, and finish by a smart stroke 
or two on the bench. Level the soil, and then the operation 
is finished ; and so proceed till the whole are gone through. 
Give a very gentle watering through a fine-rose^ pot, and 
replace them in the greenhouM. By potting them at the 
season above indicated^ i^ef mSl mot require shading, and 
will be slowly making new andte teJMtstain the new growth. 

This potting time is a good mssen for increasing aU such 
as will bear dividing, but &i |)lnAs se divided-off should be 
placed either in a close frame or in a shady part of the house. 

SUMMER MANAGEMENT. 

Where Ferns are grown under the stage, and the green- 
house-stage is occupied through the summer with flowering- 
plants, the Ferns will be greatly benefited if placed out of 
doors from the end of May to the middle of September, only 
remembering to keep in such as we have indicated as being 
rather delicate with regard to wetting their leaves. The 
situation for their summer residence should be one where they 
wiU be shaded from the midday sun, and if the pots are 
plunged in moss over their rims the Ferns will thrive all the 
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better for the cool, moist qualities of the moss ; only keep a 
good look-ont for sings and destroy them. Eemove them 
in-doors early in September, and then give them plenty of 
water, gradually reducing the quantity till in the depth of 
winter the soil is only just moist enough to keep them.&om 
drooping. By. following these simple rules, Ferns in the 
greenhouse will thrive and be very ornamental. 



j^^^ 
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It is with great pleasure that we commence writing about 
these lovely plants — the Hardy Ferns; and that pleasure 
arises chiefly from the fact that any one possessing a few 
perches of ground may grow most of the species that we 
shall treat upon; and therefore we are somewhat sanguine 
that our remarks, the result of many years* experience, will 
be, or may be, useful to a great number of our readers. It 
also pleases us to write about them, because they are great 
favourites with ourselves, as much so or more than any other 
tribe of plants, always excepting the Orchids. "The labour 
we delight in physics pain," was said by one of our greatest 
poets ; by which he meant that any trouble we bestow upon 
what we delight in, is compensated for by the pleasure we 
anticipate and receive in doing it. Though these charming 
plants are at this day grown by many persons, yet we think 
the cultivation of them is on the increase; and, we trust, 
when our instructions are completed, and, we hope, under- 
stood, that many more persons wiU be induced to turn their 
attention to and enjoy the pleasures of growing them. 

They may be grown on the highest hiUs and in the lowest 
vales. Many of them will bear the smoke of large towns, 
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flourishing where few other phmts will live. They will grow 
in the shade of trees or shrubs, and on the naked exposed 
rock. Some will only thriye in boggy wet swamps, whilst 
others will grow on old walls; in fact there are few ^aces 
where a judicious selection of the proper species for ri|^t 
situations will not thriFe. These selections and situations 
for them it wiU be our business in the forthcoming pages 
to point out 

To grow the greatest number of tipemem two methods may 
be resorted to. The first, which is the best, is to form a spot 
, to grow them in the open air, by imitating the various positions 
in which they are found growing wild. This includes rock- 
work formed with stones, scoria, and stumps of trees, with a 
plot of ground in front, in which to plant such as are found 
in wet or sh^dy fdaoM. This xookeiy, if judiciously formed, 
will o£ itself bft a j^easing object, aoid ia many miwmJkmHp 
wliere'. the materials ore pkntifal, will not h» Teiy expensiTe. 
13m othev method ia to grow them in pots, plunging the 
eomraaaest and hardiest speeies in ashes or old tan, and 
^famng the more tendev or rodk-inhabi^aag speeies in a cold 
pit or firam& This plan has ii» adv:antages asid disadTantages. 
Th» first is. that a greater number may be grown in a snAll 
si^aee^ aad the tenderer kinds protected boih fiom the eold 
and dan^ of winter, and the scorching rayj of the sun in 
summer. The dra;wbaoka on this method are that they cannot 
possibly make sueh fine fconds; in pote, unless grown in a 
greeBhooee, as tiiey wiU ia the open air, on a fernery fi>]SBed 
pnxpoiely for them» Now the choice between these two ways 
ol growing thent rests upon the space the cultivator has 
at eommand. If he has a place in his grounds where a 
fernery can be fiyrmed, we would say, Byf all means set about 
it at ottce» if you wish to see them thxiflre well; but if your 
space is limited, and a rockwork impossible to be. fibzmed 
without interfering with the arrangement of the garden^ then, 
if you are stiU desirona of having a coMeetion of F«nis, grow 
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tiiem: in pots ; biit»>fbr ycnm eooifbrt* Let as toil yon tihat a 
ipfioat ttsniiwr a£ vpeenm m^ gwnr ia i^e commoa soii audi 

We ooee saw* ia the gpudcn of Mrsw ]^riestlej, the Chrarpe^ 
Oiuilfoiit, Backingham shire, the finest speoimen we eyer met 
with, ef that beftoiiM WeaciL the Cetervteh ojfcinarum, growing 
ia the eptJL border. It. ww 9 or 10 ihiihes high, «nd 6 er 
7 iaehes aerois,. foming a cfeiue little hush ci exceedingly &M 
fiioaiis^ The soil is stonf, but had been mixed with heMt 
moahi, and the pknt had thriyen weU in it trndistorbed anct 
anpiotectttd fi>r many jeaars. I^ow, this spe<nes is geneniify 
fonod wiid, growing in eceyieeff of rocks and on old decajiai^ 
stone walls . We have seen and gathered it in the Litter on Hht 
raax&ide leading to and from the railwaj-statioa at Tetinay, 
in GBoaoestenhizB ; bat the wild specimema wwe pygmies' 
einapaied with the one in Hie border of Mrs. Priestley's 
gaarden. We frani this fact aiv indined to think that a d^ 
balder would grew anay species that we nsnally consider 
rafave sadnroik to grow them on; but, as eyery rock i^eeiea 
baa not beeii tried in sixch a border, it would not be adrvisaMe 
to risk the entire stock in such an experiment. More common* 
species, such as FoUfpodmm wdffwre, Seolopendrium vuiffmre, 
and ths' coaunen Male and female Ferns, and many others; 
where tile stock is plentifiil, might be planted out at onee 
in common borders. 

A third method of growing a collection of Ferns may be 
adopted where rockwork cannot be formed and the trouble of 
gvowisig them in pots is objected to, and that is to throw up a^ 
bank of earth 3 or 4 feet high, either in a circle or longitu-- 
diaally*, forming it into, as it were, narrow terraees some 
^ inehes or a foot wide ; the face or upright part to be built 
with small stones or flints. If Hke circular form is adopted, 
than an opening should be left through the bank to enimr 
within ike circle, and the inner sid^s of the bank should be 
pimted wiik Ferns bring shade; and a circular flat bed 
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witliin the walk, foimed at the foot of the bank, would be an 
excellent place for Ferns growing in wet places, the Osmunda 
-regalu for instance. The outnde terraces of the bank would 
be an excellent position for Ferns found wild on high groonds 
or rocky situations. 

•If a long straight bank should, firom choice or space, be 
considered preferable to a circle, then let it be formed to run 
east and west, the side facing the south to receive Ferns that 
are naturally found on rocks exposed to the sun ; but, as these 
are few in number compared with such as grow in shady 
moist places, the bank should be formed much broader on the 
north side than the south, a thing easily done by carrying it 
out further on that side. The material of the bank may 
consist of almost anything ; even clay would not be objection- 
able, only let there be a sufficient bed of good proper soil for 
the Ferns to grow in. The soil for each species we will 
mention when we describe them; but a general compost, 
which will suit the greater part, consists of sandy peat, leaf 
mould, and loam, in equal parts. Great care, however, must 
be taken, that neither in the material of which the bank 
is formed nor the soil there are any roots of perennial weeds, 
sUch as Thistles, Nettles, the Creeping Convolvulus, Coltsfoot, 
or Couch-grass. When any of these are left in, they are very 
difficult to eradicate. Avoid them as you would the plague. 

CULTUBE IK POTS. 

The species that are found in dry situations, such, for 
instance, as the Agplenium triehomanes, should be well drained,, 
and potted in sandy peat and loam, thoroughly mixed with 
broken potsherds or small stones— limestone is the best. 
Whilst those which grow in damp places, such as Osmunda 
regalUf should be potted in strong loam. Others that are 
found in shady woods or banks, should have a free admixture 
of leaf mould, not too much decayed, added to the compost. 
The moisture-loving species should be plunged behind a wall 
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or low hedge, on the north side; the others require a free 
exposure to the sun; but the pots should always be plunged, 
to protect the roots from the burning rays of the sun. They 
s^hould be repotted every year, in the spring, and be supplied 
with water as they require it. The size of the pots must be in 
proportion to the size of the plants. The Osmunda regalis, 
for instance, will require, when a good size, pots from 10 to 
12 inches in diameter; whilst the small species, such as 
AUosorus erispus, will seldom need a pot more than 6 inches 
wide, even for the largest specimens. 

In the situation we have mentioned these hardy Ferns may 
remain aU the year ; but where there is that convenience we 
would recommend them to be removed into a cold pit or 
frame. In woods they are sheltered by the fallen leaves or 
low shrubs ; and the removing them into a winter shelter is 
a similar protection to them from the severe winter's frosts 
and heavy snows or rains. 

CULTUBB IN i. FEBNEBY. 

A situation for a fernery should be chosen in a retired 
spot, and should be formed by throwing up a mound of earth, 
and facing it on both sides with rocks and roots of trees ; or 
two banks of earth, faced similarly, and facing each other, 
with a walk between, would answer admirably. One bank 
should face the north, and the other the south. On the side 
facing the north, near the base, the moisture-loving species 
should be planted, and higher up on the bank such as love 
shade. On the opposite bank plant towards the base all that 
grow on hedgebanks ; and towards the top such species as 
inhabit mountainous rocks, old walls, &c. By these judicious 
arrangements nearly the whole hardy species may be grown 
successfully in a comparatively-speaking small space of ground. 
Suitable soils for each species must be put in for them. The 
dead fronds should be allowed to remain through winter to 
protect the roots from the frost. In the spring cut them all 
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mrvf, and wmk^ tfte fenetf aiealr^ adding a little finak soiL 




Jl^ iSJfwr0» (or iSmi^). — It i» onlgr lar i«r]F mw. 
I^t tMamode of iuereanag the muafieE nMdL >e i 
tOKk, ibr instance, as the WaoMmt and tlw 
otiier f€>reigB kinds. &«re tlift spovM aa aoon aa Tjap^^i tU« 
]iia3P ^9 hnoina I17 1^ borstifig al ti» qiMi iwawn. Tlw;q^«r«8 
are extremeLy mnmte, but avvry paatiide nuut ba paManed 
carefully. Though so smaU aa to ba insriiij»l0;wiiltt>i&t aha aid 
of a magnifier, yiet their powani of gemmaftting. ara Teni«rkrf)le. 
Tike dder Mr. Shepherd, of tha Botanic Gtacdens at Lirevpoelr 
awsoeeded in raising some Ferns Iflie spares q£ which v«r» 
brushed off fronds that hadbeeui in hss hevbaruun for ten j&ua. 
We would not, however, advise the cnltxrator to keep hia.EenL«> 
spores any such length of time. If thejr have baen saved eady 
in the summer, sow part immediatelj, uid the rest in spring, 
about April. To insure success, prepare a sufficient number 
of shallow garden-paas, with bdl-^^ses to fit. Drain them 
well, and fill l^em with sandy heafch moiUd,. sifiang a uudl 
pavt very fine for the surface. Fresa it d6wn fizBsdy^aad kjf 
oil the surface* a number of vety aaali aandy ateaoa ; tham 
s^nnMe the spores on, the idiola and eovar with the glassea^ 
Pack some moss round the nm of tha paaa, at the bottom of 
ih» ball-glasses, to keep m the moisture. This mnsa alao 
prevents the waahing-away of the soil. Water mnst be gineoL 
only upon this moss. It wiU enter the sail maide by capiOary 
attraction, and keep it suffidently moiat; To pievent it dryinii^ 
the glasses mnst be shaded firam the sun. Tha bairt positiom 
fiyr these seed-pans will be in, a odd frame, whei»;thia sum does, 
not shine tiU towards evening. We choose evenciiq^ finr tiiat 
reason that a little heat will be thrown into tha frame, and 
serve to keep up a rather waxmer atmos^iere than iko open aac 

There is a difficulty about this, made, or, indeed, anyrolihac 
mode of raiatng Ferns from spores, and that is the pidliaig'>«|» 
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8Kf wmiM tiiAt wM tfri^g^ itp from the spoiw* W& hmwm 
jMWTOBftMJ) ilufl hy hekiaagt not bozning, the soil em ft ia«>. Qv 
UL a& oren, idU all tiui saecb ia it. were effeeiaxXk^ ^aattaye^ 
Sldftfiev^pnioewdmkiilsth^eKgraadla^ The 

aaHU wimk flnffiaaeiidjr baked^ mmj be xnoiiteB«d ytdimlly lijr 
laying upon a moiat cloth and covered wxKh aaotikeor clatib: 
gaiden«r laka, we aiwagn ned a baet mat ion that pozpose. 
£k.Tidl tdce aarand di^s ta moiateit it soffieientlj. We pnfinr 
thi& gndual: nicriftfcawiag to tka moce veady one of w^ettxag it 
hj Biaaaa of the water^poit. 

Supposing all these points have been stnotlj attended tow 
nadi evecyt^hing gone on well, the Fenia will socm make tilieir 
appaanince. The soil and 8t<Hiea will appear aa if coswad 
with gveen scales^ item the base of whidb the finttiaji 
wiii apziag. It is Terf curioua aod emefidiagl: 
ia watdi tiw p aag B e oo of ike gnrmuntioit and derefopmeot. of 
these young Ferns. Be very careful, however, to keepr the 
aoil jamdasaiielj moist, and keep the g^ses constanHy oii^ to 
kecfft rxp an internal moist atanesphere. It has oibeii been: tft 
«s a matter of snzprise how Fem>8pores germinate and grow m 
Uieir native loeaiitiesv It oan osly be aGcoonted for by tke 
immnnse msmber of spoves each plant prodneos. Thoaanda 
and tens of thousands most perish for want <^ a proper 
pahadnm and of cireomstaDces favoorahle to their growth; 
hot ihM profoaion of sposes renders the entire loss of any 
speeies iflapassibleb 

To return to onar seedlings. Fiider oar careful manage- 
SMHxt, aa soon as the third frond appears, it will be time to 
tiuBk about pottisg them off— a most delicate (^ratios. 
!Dika. off thtf. glass and gamine the small stones, first ; there 
is no ^&nlty with thenu Take up each stone that has a 
Eem on it, and i^unge the stone just within the soil in the 
tingr pot you hare pnqpared for it, leaving the frond just above 
the soil. For such delicate rock-lovrng species as Wbodiia 
hyperhorea, a natives of the Scotch mountains, we have added 
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to the heath mould some pieces of sandstone about the size 
of swan shot. This keeps the soil open both to the influences 
of the air and the water. After potting all off, replace them 
in the frame, and keep them close for a month ; then gradually 
inure them to bear the open air, and when large enough plant 
them out in the fernery. 

. This may. appear a tedious process, but the results, when 
successful, will repay all the trouble. The owner may if he 
chooses dispose of his surplus stock to some n\irseryman ; or 
he may exchange with other growers that have not the means 
of raising seedlings. 

Another rougher mode of propagating hardy Ferns &om 
spores is to place some small pieces of sandstone, or eiren 
bricks, on the soil, in a shady moist place ; then sprinkle the 
spores upon them and coyer the whole with. a hand-glass. 
Many good kinds of Ferns have been raised in great numbers 
by this method. 

Mr. Glover, of Smedley House, near Manchester, an 
enthusiastic admirer of plants in general, but more particularly 
of Ferns, adopts the following mode of raising seedlings: — 
In the house where the seed-pots are placed there is such a 
moist air kept up that even the outsides of the pots are thickly 
covered with young Ferns. He does not sow the spores in 
pans, but in pots about 5 inches wide, and mixes the compost 
with old bricks, broken very small, instead of sandstone, as we 
recommend. The seed-pots are placed in saucers, and they 
are kept full of water, the moisture from which, ascending 
through the drainage and compost, and confined by bell-glasses 
set within the pots, causes a regular moisture— just the thing 
to encourage the spores to grow. The success of this mode 
is very great. Some species, however, even baffled him, 
especially the Asplenium marinum ; but, determined not to 
be beaten, he shed some of its spores on the earth border, 
under the front platform, and on the front wall inside ; and, 
curious enough, there they germinated freely. 
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Another mode of raising Ferns from spores is that practised 
fey Mr. Frazer, gardener to John Shaw Leigh, Esq., of Luton 
Hoo Park, near Luton, Bedfordshire. In a communication on 
the subject he says : — 

"I have been reading with much interest this morning 
your mode of propagating hardy Ferns. I am now raising 
many seedlings of the esotio species. The Bird' sanest 
(NeoUopterU australagica), I have long tried without success 
till lately. I find it can with me only be induced to germinate 
wlien sown on pieces of mossy bark; or, I daresay, as you 
recommend, on pieces of brickbats or sandstone. It is im- 
patient of too much moisture when young ; indeed I have had 
thousands germinated in the usual way, but I lost them after 
they got the first leaf perfected." 

Where natural rockstones are difficult or expensive to 
obtain, then these conglomerated bricks come in very well 
as a substitute. Clay for brickmaking abounds much more 
than stone: hence there is no difficulty in getting them. 
Indeed they might be so burned and run together purposely 
to form rockwork for a fernery or for alpine plants ; and in 
that case might be formed into larger blocks than the usual 
size when made for building purposes. 

By Dvoision, — Many species of Ferns send forth creeping 
rhizomes or rootstocks; such are easily increased by taking 
off one or more of their offshoots. They may either be 
planted in a bed by themselves, and shaded till they are 
established, or, which is the better plan, be potted in suitable- 
sized pots, placed in a cold frame, and kept close and 'shaded 
for a week or two, and, when fully rooted, planted out in the 
fernery where they are required to grow. Other kinds, that 
do not have creeping roots; will, when of a considerable size, 
produce small side shoots, which, as soon as they produce 
roots, may be taken off with a sharp knife, potted, and treated 
like those mentioned above. Some other species grow in a 
compact form, of which the Parsley-leaved Fern and Wall 
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BaeBiRi«ie«naii^lM. Ilieae mint be iatEea «p aai tlimded 
jnte as maaj pieoefs as wfll gi^e a fkir $k$m (^ xeots t» eaefc 
fOt4 fMt «Mb itmaiQiii into a nnall pofc» «iid «kade tiMBm tffi 
fresh fronds and roots are produced. AU dnaa vff&at&mM ai» 
liluiiWBit and rmtmia^e, fiiismg naetfiil md ianooBiLtt JomsaaieBt 
to saaj parsoDfl ki evteiy nuik ef life. 

li itaold he kept in juni ^at aMottpfli tlie Avmber ef 
j p ioi ai of Bems w&ieh «re imi^ liatcdf is j»&nr Iflffitsd, ifel 
tlie vmidiet woe almoBt iriHteiit namlMr, and in many ioaaoa 
these areoiB distmet a apponaaee «b tiiottgh ikey bekragad to 
difemst speoies. As an instmoe of tkis, look at AtpimiiKm 
MUx-fimidiM FrizMm mak A. MHx-j^Bminm ptmtnma; ^n 
pkats «cmld not be less aiycfi. In 4^ &lk>irii^ pai^es we 
have mentioned the most strikin|^ Ticieties «f eaflb :q^e8saB; 
bnt m Biost oases th^e are a number of otheca isliieh 
xesvmftiie more or less one of those named. Wbere Hi n 
wtshed to malse the cdleotion as large «b possiye^ of coiuse 
the iprosMT irill obtain these; bat where w^t^e is sot toe 
plenbiliil, these kinds mentioned will be Jonad to gi^e a gi«a(t 
yvB^ ci iboB aaud Jiabit. 



ADIAJN^TUM. 

i&Biurnrii: psdavuic (Dividedlil^ a Bird's Poot)*— -j 
oontoiius mai^ beatddful species, bei this is the oody t^eoses 
that is decidedly hardy. Sir Oswald JCoeely, at EoliBrtCtt 
Bisai, near Derby, has a Teiy fine eoBec^ion of luux^ ibcsM, 
planted in a rather open part of a phuotatlen, en a raised baah;, 
aad thaw thk AManUBm has lired for several years, pnetectod 
by a sl^ht ocrrering of decag^ing ka^^ea. The kst time we 
weve Ifhero, we saw it prodnciag iponds 18 inches hig^ and 
spreading nearly a foot across. Let any one possessor a 
plant tiy a similar sitiuution, and he wfll find it thriv<e equally 
weii. Ihe AHemtwm tapiUus-Venerii, thoagh a aatire of 
Britoin, is not so hardy. 
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ALLpSOEUa 

amrat aikm, ^raoicnni, imd wm^ a iiesp : Hie aoiri or apore- 
anMKS preseo^g T»E»d sppearattces as they iderralaqae ^bsm- 

AxLOTOSiTs OBisvTs (OiolecL)* i%. 74.--Tki8 pMttj IHnm 
ic Iboaid iflemtt^illy on the Ixlae dbto rocky iuUj of Wales aoul 

Qnmfcerlmid. It haa two 
Idzuis of &9Bds, one bacren, 
and 4te edier «poare-be«i:a^ 
or feitik. Baraen fraiKb 
twice-^divided or b^iimate; 
piEDnsB oiken dkided a^^am, 
and twiee-^mt at tke edges, 
gmng ike fitnt a paisley- 
like appearance. Pn^itkis 
oircomstaaioeedlleciors ofbea 
oaJl it the Barsley Fera. 
Eolale iroiids aoe also bipin- 
nate, and eren trapinnate at 
tiw lower part of the finmd ; 
pbms contiActed on one side. 
The plant is very dwart 
addaaoi reachii^ 6 indies 
higt. It foEOM a protiy/ 
neaty evei^^i^en patch, and 
ritoiild alwarys be planted 
^^iiSSSS!?i^r»^^^^ amongst small stones, eonsi- 

"•»"**^-> dcraMyeleyated. Increased 

asadily by ^^BVwSdxg 1^ ciseeping ihiaome. 




ASPLENIUM. 
AsKrBxmjx JLmiMTVU siGtmux {Black Adiattta»$.— -A neat 
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dwarf Fern, a natire of Britain, on old walls and hedgerows. 
Fronds triangular-formed and yarionsly-diyided ; when the 
fronds are in fructification the spore-masses (nearly black) 
cover the under sides of the pinna. ' Very hardy, but requires 
a dry situation, rather shaded. Increased readily by offsets 
that form themselves round the tufted crowns. There fare 
several forms of this species varying in the forms of the 
pinnie, and one which is irregularly blotched with white, and 
is thence called variegatum. 

A. ALTBBiriFOLiUM (Altematc-leaved). — An elegant little 
Fern found on the Scottish mountains, and also in Germany, 
France, Sweden, and Switzerland. Fronds pinnated alter- 
nately, growing only 3 or 4 inches high, in a compact patch ; 
pinnffi lance -shaped. Increased by division. Difficult to 
manage out of doors. 

A. ANorsTiPOLiUM (Narrow-frondod). -^ This is a very 
distinct North-American Spleenwort. Quite hardy. The 
fronds are about 18 inches high, light green, standing some- 
what erect, once-divided, with lanceolate pinnse. 

A. FiLix-FCEMiKi. (Fcmale-Fem) . — So named because of 
its graceM appearance. There is no Fern that surpasses this 
in its elegant feathery habit. Native of Britaiu, growing on 
hedgebanks in shady lanes. It is also found in every quarter 
of the globe. Fronds 2 feet high, bipinnate, broad lance- 
shaped, and of a beautiful light green; pinn» narrow, and 
thickly placed on the stem, the lowest one the largest in 
size. Stems scaly. Spore-masses kidney-shaped. Increased 
slowly by division. There are numerous permanent varieties 
of this beautiful Fern. One. is particularly handsome, and 
had been named multifidutn (Many-times-cut)— that is, the 
pinnse at the end of the fronds are finely divided or tasseUed. 
This was discovered in Ireland by Mr. D. Moore, of the 
Glasnevin Gardens. Another variety is sometimes named 
crispum, and also Smithii, It was also found in Ireland 
by Mr. Andrew Smith, gardener at the Holme, in B^gent's 
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Park, a ^ery successful cultiratol* of hnrdj Ferns, enen in 
that locality. A tliird yariety Las been named ramoium; 
the pinn» branclung out, flat- shaped, not particularly hand- 
some, but rery curious. Found in Ireland by the late Br. 
Maekay, the curator of the Trinity College Gardens, Dublin. 
This is one of the most variable of all Ferns, and there are 
a number of well-marked and distinct forms of it. FrizelluB 
(Miss Frizell's) is a very narrow-&onded variety, in which 
the fronds are simply pinnate, and the pinna small and fan- 
shaped. In plwmosa (Feather-Hke), we And just the other 
extreme : here the frtmd is very broad and repeatedly-divided. 
Ttm is a very beautifril kind for pot-culture, as is also the 
last*named. Then again we have another variety, also brought 
out by Mr. Yeitch, and called muliiceps (Often-divided). In 
this we find the much-branched frond combined with another 
•interesting character— that is, with all the points of the 
frond tasselied. On strong ' plants the tassel at the apex 
of the frond has been seen as much as 5 inches across. In 
the curious form called depauperatum (Depauperised), we find 
the divisions of the fronds reduced almost to their midribs, 
a mere skeleton as it were ; but then at the XH>ints spreading 
into fan-shaped tassels. This is a very striking and remark- 
able ^ant. Most of these varieties come true from spores, or 
nearly ao. 

A. FOFTASxru (Foxmtain). — ^A British Fern of a neat, dwarf, 
"COTapact habit. Fronds long and narrow, lance-shaped, and 
twice-cut, growing 6 inches long. We have had plants of tfai« 
peetty Fern nearly a foot across. Should be grown in moist 
nAoidy plaees. Increased readily by division when the plant 
is large enorngh. This is really a desirable Fern, and no 
4^1Iection ought to be wiilioat it. 

A. XciBcaoLJLTcrx (Lanee^haped).*^Another elegant British 
Fer&» samethiiif; like the A. fatUanum, but the pinnn vre 
piaoed naek more distant from each other, and the fronds 
gsoiir taller,* o£ten attaining a loot in length, and tl^ piaftn 

K 
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are more deeply notclied or toothed. Decidedly a rock Fern. 
Increased by division* 

A. MABiwTJM (Sea-Fern).— So named because it is fonnd 
in tbe clefts of rocks on the seashores of Britain, We 
described this as a greenhouse Fern; but where the cnlti* 
valor resides near the sea it may be cultirated in the open 
air. 

A. MiCHAXTxi (MichauK*s). — A North- American Fern, but 
perfectly hardy. It loses its fronds in winter, being what is 
termed deciduous. It is a tall-growing Fern, reaching 2 to 
2^ feet high. The whole frond forming a broad, lance-like 
shape, and many-times-divided ; pinnae flat and widely ap»art, 
and deeply-cut at the edges. Increases readily by diyiding 
the creeping rhizome. We may as well just mention here 
that all hardy Ferns that will increase by division should 
have that operation performed just before they begin to grow. 
If divided after the fronds have made some progress the young 
&onds are almost sure to perish. There is a variety with 
purple stems. 

A. ETJTA-MUBABiA (Wall-Eue). — In some parts of England 
this pretty Fern clothes old walls with its dark green tufts of 
fronds. Fronds bipinnate, only a few inches high; pinnsD 
roundish, something like the leaves of Hue : hence its specific 
name. To grow this pretty Fern well, mix some old lime 
amongst the soil, and plant it on the top of a pyramid of small 
stones or broken bricks, or place it in the crevices of rock* 
work. Increased readily by division. 

A. SBPTENTBIONALB (Northcm). — This very neat Fern 
formerly grew plentifully in the crevices of the rocks on the 
mountain named Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh ; but ruthless 
collectors have nearly stripped that locality. The last time we 
were in Scotland, we climbed to the top of that mountain^ but 
could not find a single plant. Fronds bipajrtite, or twioe*^ 
parted, three-toothed at the extremity. Spore^masseS long» 
covering the entire under surface of the fronds. This truly 
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elegant litUe Fern should be planted in pure loam, and placed 
on the highest point of the rockwork^ A plant or two should 
always be kept in pots, under a cold frame, as it is apt to die 
for want of its pure native mountain air. 

Ai TBicHOMANES (Maiden-hair). — One of the prettiest of 
otir British Spleenworts, often found growing on the walls of 
old buildings. The fronds, about 2 or 3 inches long, are 
pinnate, with the little roundish pinnae. The stems are dark 
brown and wire-like. Of this, too, there are several varieties 
— multifidum, with the fronds several-times- divided, and the 
points crisped; depauperatum, in which the pinnte are very 
much reduced ; ineisum, with the pinnce cut so as to resemble 
a miniature form of AspUnium formosum. 



BOTEYCHIUM. 

This name is derived from hottys, a bunch, in reference to> 
the shape of the fructification, which is not unlike that of an 
erect bunch of Grapes. 

BoTBYCHiuic LUifABii. (Moouwort), — This is the only 
British species of the genus ; and, although not uncommon in 
our island, it is extremely difficult to cultivate artificially ; 
indeed we have never yet seen a person who had been entirely 
successful. It is more likely to succeed in loam than in peat, 
but even in loam it never grew well with us a second season. 



CETERACH* 

Ceteeach officinabxtm (Officinal, used formerly in medi* 
cine), Mg. 76. — ^The name is Cheterak in Persian. A Fern not 
uncommon in Britain* We have found it growing on the north 
side of old walls near Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, in great 
abundance. This shows how it ought to be cultivated — 
namely, oir shady rocks* Fronds simple, but so deeply cut 
as almost to.be pinnate, lance-shaped, about 6 inches long. 
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iesiBety oo^rered with long loose scales* Spoare-masses placed 
between the veins on the upfier futrt of the frond. The 

Teins aie beantifiilly placed 
on the fronds l&e netwoik. 
A revy beaatifiil Fern, easily 
onltirated* and inoeased by 
diTiding the tufted plants. 



CYETOMUJM. 




Ctxtoxiuic taxc^tuk, 
the plant deseiibed among 
ik» Greenhome Feins, is 
hardy in ' fayonrable situa- 
tions, unless it is in. winters 
which are unusually severe. 
As it 18 eanly raised &om 
i^ores, it should be tried; 
for if it suoceeds, its dark 
glossy fronds make quite a 
feature. Do not ^ant it in 
toe mottt a sttuation. 



CYSTOPTEBIS. 



Fig. 75. Ceteracb offidnarnm. (Frond 
mediam sise ; portion mag9Med.) 



OysTOFTEBIS BULBIFEBiL 

(Bulb-bearing). — A fragile- 
looking Fern from North 
JkiaerieA, ilitk iwioe^Tided fitoodsi which stsod neazfy erect, 
jkbout a loot la^ ; and bearing towards tike top Bumapoua 
MMt h^)Kh 9kwA the ftise of a Pea, . wkk^ drop eff and 
i^ciproddce the pnut. 

CL wmiuanxB (i^agfle)^— A British Fern, wilh frosdi from 
t foot 4o H f<M>t high, «Qd thriee-dind«d. It mSH jniooeed 
,ett A shadf p«zt of tha hardy fernery. The yariety called 
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Dichkana ims ihorter fronds^ witk tiie ptoasB crowded 
togetiier. 

C. HOVTAHA (Moimtam). -<- Tkis is also a natiTe of our 
own couDtry; and, like many otHer aljone plants, is rather 
difficult to manage. It Itaa triangular, bipinnate fronds; Hie 
rhizomes creeping. It should be kept moist while growing 
freely. It may be more safely grown in a frame, and therefore 
duplicates only should be trusted on the open fernery. 

0. BBXFSBYiBBNs (Erergreeu). — UnHke the last-named 
plant,, this Fern keeps its fronds nearly perfect ali winter. 
Mr. llioore thinks it is only a variety of C fra§ilu, 

C. TxiriTis is described amimg the Greenhouse F^ns, and» 
like the last, it is only safe there; though if l^re be a plant 
to spare, it may l»e tried o«t of doors. 



PIPLAZnJM> 

DiFLAznni THELTFTSBOi&xs (Thelypterb-like)u— This Fern 
is from North America, and is .the only one of the genus whinb 
is hardy, ^le fronds are knceobite, 2 feet high, twiee^divided, 
hairy below, with thick creeping rhizome and scaly stalks. It 
is very disdnct, and well worth a place in the fernery. 

HYMEJSrOPHYLLUM. 

A genus of very delicate Fevns, containing only two species 
which are mdigenous to Britain. The name is dnrired from 
hymen, a membrane, and pteroi^ a leaf. 

HTiCBiroFBTLitirM TUHBBipaEHsa (Tunbridge Fern). -^ So 
n&med because it was formerly found there in great quantity, 
and that locality was supposed to be the only one where it 
grew ; but it has been fouod in the hill distriets of Yorkshire, 
and is so pkntiful in Ireland, that we have received & large 
batch of Triehemanet radkans from theneei, packed in large 
patehes oi M^^menapkyUmm, Fronds pinnate^ fpom 1 to 4 inehes 
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long, dark green; pinn® narrow, forked, pointing edge np- 
right, spiny. Caps or involucres single, on the points of 
the pinnules, compressed; wlien opened they divide in two 
parts, showing the spore-cases in a cluster. Stalk winged. 
Bootstock creeping and thread-like. Increased readily by 
division. 

H. WiLSOHi (Wilson's Hymen ophyllum). — This is also 'a 
British species, often found growing in the same locality, and 
mixed with the former species, to which it bears a close 
resemblance. Fronds lance-shaped, pinnate, dark green, from 
1 to 4 inches long ; pinnsD recurved, and divided into hand- 
shaped segments, which are cut into thorny points at the 
edges. Cups containing the fructification entire at the edges. 
Stalk winged. Eootstock round, like a thread, and creeping 
Increased by division. The differences between these two 
closely -allied species are, in the latter the pinnse are recurved 
or rolled back, whereas in the former the pinnsB point their 
edges vertically or upwards ; then, again, the latter has the 
O^s or involucres quite smooth at the edge, the former being 
spiny or fringed* To find out the differences the cultivator 
must use a good magnifier. 

As we have succeeded very well in cultivating these two 
Filmy Ferns, we have great pleasure in detailing the means we 
used, and the method we followed. The first plants we had 
under our care were those we alluded to above as coming from 
Ireland, wrapped round the emphatically so-called Irish Fern. 
We were informed by the collector, an Irish gardener of the 
name of Doran, that they grow there on a sloping wet bank 
near waterfalls, generally on the north side: consequently 
there were two things they did not like — dryness and sunshine 
•^on the contrary, a moist climate, with plenty of wet at the 
root, and plenty of shade, were necessary adjuncts to their 
well-being. Acting upon this information, we filled several 
large fiat pans with sandy peat and small stones intermixed; 
upon this inre laid "the patches of Sj^menophyllum, packing 
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aome Boil round the edges, and pressing the whole firmly 
down to the soil. We then fitted a hand-light to each pan, 
gaye a good watering, and placed them in a shady part of a 
atoTe. There we sprinkled them with water every day, and 
Boon had the satisfaction of seeing new fronds springing np 
oyer every part of the plants. We had them over from 
Ireland in the spring, and before the antnpin we had almost 
every pan covered with beantifal healthy fronds. Daring the 
summer we removed them into a deep pit, placed them close to 
a wall on the south side, so that the sun never shone upon 
them till the evening. Whilst in the pit we removed the hand- 
lights, as the shade was quite sufficient to keep them from 
drying-up too quickly. In this pit we have no doubt they 
would have done well through the winter, but we wanted them 
to be seen, and so we removed them back again into the stove, 
placing them at the north side, where no sun could reach them. 
We have but little hope that these delicate Ferns can be grown 
in the open air, unless a similar situation can be had as that 
. of their native locality. Such cultivators as do not possess a 
frame or pit should place them behind a low hedge or a wall, 
and keep a hand-light constantly over them, excepting in rainy 
weather, only bearing in mind that they are not aquatics, and 
will not exist long in a swamp : therefore the place, however 
favourable in other respects, should have the surface covered 
with small stones, as well as being well undermined. 



LASTEEA. 

Lastbba cbistata (Crested), — A British Fern, growing 
2 feet high. Native also of various parts of Europe, and 
also of North America. Very hardy and deciduous. Fronds 
pinnate, lance-shaped; pinna distant, deeply-cut and heart- 
shaped at the base. Spore-masses placed in rows on each side 
of the midrib, midway from the margin. Stalk scaly. Scales 
broad. Bootstock slowly creeping. Jncreased by division. 
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▲ firae-groiriiig tpeeies in almost aay titoatioii, «ad ireli 
wohkj of general enltiTfttion. 

L. DiLATATA (Enlarged-ereited). — This haadaoaie Fem 
deooratet the hedgebanks of many a pleasant country. kM0 
in Britain. We hare found it plentifiilly in shady lasMft 
about Macclesfield, in Cheshire, a part of England rich itt 
Ferns* In one particular lane we eonnted ten speeies «f 
these pleasing plants in twenty yards. Fronds, in farouraUe 
spots, fully 3 feet long, dark green, oral lance-shaped^ bipinK 
sate, and graceful, bending in arch-like manner. Finni:dea 
with thorny lobes. Spore-masses medial— that is, in row» 
at equal distances from the midrib and the margin. The 
indusium fringed. Stalk rery scaly and dark-coloured in the 
centre. Increased by diriding the slow-creeping rootstodc« 
There are a crested yariety and one or two other tonoB of 
this Fem. 

L. DECVBBBVS (Decurrcnt). — Until recently it was sddoa 
that we had to record a Fem from that distant country China. 
Mr. John Smith, of Kew, rery correctly placed the i^ant m, . 
this genus, under this appropriate specific name. It is some* 
what tender, but will live in the open air if oorered with leader 
during severe frost. Fronds a foot high, rather drooping, 
lance-shaped and pinnate, Hght^ beautiful green ; pinnae without 
stalks, sinuated and deeurrent, winging the stalk, which is 
coTered with chaffy scales. Spore-masses at the end of ea^ 
vein. Increased by dividing the tuflted rhizomes. This Fem 
forces beautifully. We have it with beautiful light green 
fronds, 6 inches high, growing circularly round the rootstock, 
forming a kind of hollow like a bird's nest. 

L. Fim-HAS (Male-Fera).— This Fem a the moat eomaoo. 
of any, excepting the common Brake, throughout Britain 
and 1^ the four quarters of the globe. It will grow in 
almost any soil and situation, but thrives best in shady 
moist woods. We have seen it in Ireland in such a situation, 
6 feet high, forming quite a bush. Fronds bipiniUKte ; pinass 
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waeaow and knee-shaped, deeply eat at the edges. Spoare^ 
masses med^l. 

L. yiiJX-iCAa cBzsitiTA (Cre^ied>.<->Thi8 is a most beauiiM 
T«siety» with ^b ends of the fjond and each of the piiin» 
aosl beootifiiny tasseiied. It was oriji^inally found wild 
in. ClomwaQ, and has been kept by diriBion ever since in 
cttharatioB. It aho oomes tnte from spores. We consider 
it one of the most besatrfal and elegant of all hardy Ferns 
in esltivatiaii. It makes a splendid pot-plant. A sab-yariety, 
edkd critimta augu&UUa (Narrow-crested), was raised by Mr. 
B. Sim« the celebrated Fern-grower at Foot's Cray, a few 
yean since, and it is as well worth growing as its predecessor. 
Its fronds are rery narrow, not more than 2 inches in width, 
and beautifully erested. L, MUx-mas paleacea has a yellowish 
tiage o« the fronds, and scales with which the stalks are 
cerered, are of a bright y^k>wbh-brown. The form called 
pmmHa is, as the name indicates, a very pretty dwarf plant ; 
the fronds not more than 6 inches high. The plant called 
Sckqfieidii proTOS, says lir. Sim, to be "an elegant little 
variety of i. Filix-mas, and not as was previously supposed, 
of L. spinulosa" Its fronds are only 2, or at most 3 inches 
limg, with the points usually onee or twice-forked. 

L. GoLBiAHA (Ooldie*s). — This handsome scarce Fern is a 
Korth-American one. Fronds 2 feet high, broadly lance- 
shafwd, half of the frond twice^cut, the other half of the frond 
piaaate ; pinnsD broad lanoe-shaped, deeply-cut, and serrate at 
the margin. Stalks scaly. This is a very handsome, noble 
Fern, but slow to increase. A young plant is sometimes 
produced on one side of the rootetock, and as soon as it 
has roots belonging to it, it may be carefully divided-off, 
potted, and kept in a cold frame for a few weeks until it is 
establi^ed. 

L. MAB«iirALi8 (Margined), JF^. 76.— This is also a Nortii- 
Amertean hardy Fern, and is v^ry handsome, growing 2 feet 
hi^. Fronds bipinnate throughout,- huice- shaped, and ar 
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peeoliar colour — greyish-green, with a shade of blue, when 
seen in strong sunshine ; pinnse sharp-pointed and oblong. 
Pinnules oral, blunt-ended, the largest next to the stem, and 

notched on the edge. Stalk chaffj. 
Spore-masses placed near the mar« 
gin. Bootstock tufted and very 
large. This rare Fern is y^ry 
slow to increase except by spores. 
L. NOYSBOSACBKsis (New 
York). — As its name imports, this 
Fern is from North America, 
growing about a foot high. Fronds 
very slender, covered with short 
hairs, lance-shaped, and pinnated ; 
pinna lance-shaped, without stems, 
deeply-divided, narrow. Spore- 
masses medial. Bootstock creep- 
ing. Easily increased by division : 
hence this pretty dwarf Fern is 
by no means rare. 

L. OBEopTBBis (Mountain 
Fern). — A pretty British species, 
with an agreeable perfume. Fronds 
2 feet high, pinnate, and the pinnsB 
beautifully divided into oblong 
flat segments. Spore-masses near 
the margin. Stem very short and 
chaffy. Bootstock tufted: hence 
it is slow of increase. This is one of our handsomest Ferns, 
and is found pretty plentifully in high situations, on the shady 
aides of hills. Known also as X. montana, 

L. BECUBVA (Bent-back). — Mr. Watson names this Lastrea 
Foenisecii: it is generally known by Mr. Newman's name, 
reeurva. It is a native of this country, and is a neat, compact, 
evergreen, hardy Fern. We have several plants of it that 




Fi/;;. 76. Lastrea marginalls. 
(Plana natural size.) 
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have been ftilly exposed in pots trnplunged daring a yery 
bard winter, and the fronds are now quite fresh and green. 
Pronds triangular, tripinnate, a foot high, aud of a liyely 
green. Examined with a good magnifier, the under side will 
be seen covered with glands. Pinnules oblong, curved upwards, 
with spiny divisions. Spore-masses medial. Stalks and ribs 
pf the fronds covered with narrow scales. Eootstock tufted : 
htace it is slow of increase ; but old large plants have many 
heads or tufts, and by dividing these a plant may be made into 
several, 

L. SiBBOLBi (Dr. Siebold's). — This is now quite as com* 
monly known under the name which Mr. J. Smith gave the 
plant, Z. podophylla. It was introduced from Japan. The 
fronds are about a foot long, leathery, of a dull green colour, 
once-dirided, the divisions being broad and having entire 
margins. It is so unlike any other Fern that no hardy 
collection should be without it. 

L. spiNULOsiTM (Crested- prickly). — A common British 
species, ornamenting many a woodland lane with its yellow- 
green fronds, growing in favourable situations 3 feet high. 
Fronds bipinnate, narrow, lance-shaped, growing erect ; pinnse 
oblong, deeply -cut, and spiny. Spore <• masses medial, with 
entire covers. Stalks covered with light-coloured broad scales, 
Eootstock tufted, slow to increase ; but that is of little con- 
sequence, for it is plentiful enough in almost every part of 
Britain. 

L. THBLTPTBBis (Lady-Fcm). — Another Fern common in 
Britain, and in the four quarters of the world. The only Fern 
in this genus that has barren and fertile fronds. Fertile fronds 
erect, contracted, growing a foot or more high, pinnate. 
Barren fronds pinnate, shorter than the other. Spore-masses 
medial. Bootstock creeping : hence the species is easily in- 
creased by division. It grows generally in wet boggy places. 

L. trLiGiNOSTTM (Moor-Fcm). — A strong-growing Fern, 
native of Britain, said to be only a variety of i. crisiaia. 
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Mr. JXewBUOkf lioweTer, ffaanki it qtdto distinct* Frcmds 2 fMi; 
higliy bipiimafce at tlie baro, pinnate on tke nppar part ; ptan9 
triaai|ralar, deeply cat. Sta&s scaly. Bootstoek creeping. 
Liereased by diyision. 



LOMABIA- 

Most of the species of this gesms of Ferns were formefiy 
arranged under that of .BfeeAnaM, a gemis that had beeonui 
quite nnwieldy. The Lomarlas are easily distinguished by 
their contracted fertile fronds, of which our X. ^aieant is a 
familiar example. None of the BUehnuma aa now arranged 
are hardy. 

LoKjiBiA ALPiNA (Alpine). — ^Thia is a pretty dwarf Fern 
from the hills of Yan Diemoi's Land. It is gmieialiy kept in 
a frame ; bnt it will Ihre through the winter if cohered m 
seyere frost with dry Fern-fronds or a hand-glass. We have 
had it Htc through seyere weatiier close to a wall without any 
protection. Spore-bearing fronds eontraetedt and distantiy* 
pinnate, growing 6 inches h^h. Barren fronds lanee^shaped, 
erect, 4 inches high, pinnated, and bright green ; pinn« oblong 
and roond at the top, with the edges quite entire. Increased 
readily by dividing the creeping zhixome. 

L. cmsNiTLATA. (Notched). — This Fern has recently been 
introduced firom Chili by Mr. J. Veitch ; and by him it is 
stated to be quite hardy. The fronds are narrow, laueeolate, 
with aente dirisions. The plant makes a deose tuft about 
6 inches high, wit& the fertile fronds on their reddish stalks 
standing rather taller. 

L. SFICAJTT (Spiked).-— This is a common Fem throughent 
Great Britain. We have foond it yery finely grown at the 
foot of rocks in Derbyshire: hence in culture it should he 
planted in a moist place. Fertile or spore-bearing fnnidi 
a foot high, distantly-pinnate, contracted; pmne curyed. 
Sanren fronds lance^shaped, a foot long, spreading, deejay cut 
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into lanoe- shaped segments. Incroases freelj by the side 
ttjadei^gfroond shoots from Ihe tufted rhizome or rootstock. Mr. 
A. Stansfield, the surserymau of Todmorden, has been yery 
(mccessfol in the discorery of varieties of this interesting Eem» 
and abont two years ago read a paper before the Botanical 
Society of Todmorden upon the subject. Since that time we 
hare seen most of the sorts he had found, and they form a 
▼ery curious and pretty little group, not differing so widely 
as do those of the JSar€ t-tongue or the Lady Fern but still well 
wor& growing. First, then, we have concinnum (Neat), with 
narrow fnMods about 9 inches long ; imhricatum (Overlapping), 
the fronds short and ovate, with the pinna " overlapping each 
other so as to make the frond appear double," as Mr. Stansfield 
CMijrs.; era$9icauU (Thick-stemmed), another small ovate-fironded 
iorm\ anomalmm (Anomalous), the fronds in this case are fertile 
above and sterile below ; ramosum (Branched), fronds branched 
and crested at the points. There are many more varieties 
whidi difier more slightly from the normal form or from each 
otheat; but those mentioned are the most distinct, and some 
of the others we believe will hardly retain their characters 
under cultivation. 

LOEINSORIA. 

LoBursosiA axeolatjl (Divided into spaces). — This North- 
American Fern is known also by the name of Waodioardia 
^treokUa. It has two kinds of fronds ; the fertile ones being 
much contracted. The barren fronds are broad and divided 
tiearly to ihe midrib* the divisions lance-ahaped and toothed 
Along the margin. They rise to about a loot or 18 inches from 
the soil, and ataad aomewhat erect. It has a thickish creeping 
:diiaom«. 

ONOGLEA. 

This is a genua of Ferns from North America. There is 
«nly me seoocded i^eoka. The name Onoeiem is datmd 
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from ottos, a kind of vessel, and kleis, to shut or close : the 
spore-masses being shut up or corered by the lobes of the 
pinnae on the fertile fronds. 

Onoglsa sbnsibilis (Sensitive), Fig. 77.— A most beau* 

tiM hardy Fern from 
North America. There are 
m the garden of the 
Warden of Winchester 
College large tufts a yard 
across of this beautiful 
Fern. Our good friend 
Mr. Weaver has the 
charge of that garden, and 
grows foreign hardy Ferns 
very successfully, culti- 
vating them in light soil 
composed of peat and leaf 
mould. O. sendhilis has 
two kinds of fronds, fertile 
and barren. The fertile 
spring up amongst the 
other, growing from 1 to 
2 feet high, contracted very 
much, and bipinnated in 
opposite pairs; the pinnules 
on the pinnse curling over 
the spore-masses. Barren 
fronds triangular, very 
broad, of a most beautiful 
delicate green, pinnated, 
with lobed margins. This 
is a most elegant Fern, but 
was supposed not to bear 
handling: hence its specific 
It grows well in a wood where the trees do not stand 




Fi|^7. Onodea senaibilii.^ (Part of btirreit 



sUe.) 

name. 



i and nearly all of fertile frond medium 
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too tMck ; the rhizomes running fireely amongst the decaymg 
leaves. There are examples in such situations at Mrs. Bosan* 
quet's, Broxbournbury, and at Sir Oswald Moseley's, Eolleston 
Hall, Derbyshire* Increases rapidly by dividing the creeping 
rhizomes. 

ONYCHIUM. 

Onychifm lucidum (Shining). — Described among the 
Greenhouse Ferns ; but we have seen it stand the winter 
with a little protection, and it would be worth the trial 
wherever there is a duplicate plant; and as it is easily 
increased by division, this is soon obtained. 



OPHIOGLOSSUM. 

Ophioglossum vuloatum (The Adder's-tongue). — This 
little British Fern seldom finds a place in the fernery, and 
when it does rarely gives satisfaction. It never seemed happy 
but when growing amongst grass. The still smaller one found 
a short time since in Guernsey, and called O. Itmtanicum, has 
fronds only about IJ inch long. If grown at all it should be 
kept in a pot, in a cold frame. 

OSMimDA. 

The derivation of this name, given the plant by Linnfieus, 
is doubtful. Mr. Moore tells us that " there is a legend that 
it commemorates Osmund, a waterman of Loch Tyne. It is 
^so said to come from the Saxon asmuttd, domestic peace." It 
contains some of the noblest of the hardy Ferns ; and they aU 
delight in moist boggy places. 

OsMUKDA Claytoniana (Clayton's).— This is also known ag 
0« interrupta; and it' has been so called because the fertile 
parts are found here and there interrupting the frond as it 
were* It is a native, of North America* The fi^onds are a 
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yard in height, osee-diTicLed, biat with the piims again dmded 
almogt to the base. They axe of a Hrely g^een ookmr. 

O. ciKNAKOMXiL (Ci]iJQamon^coibixred).--13ii8 plant is found 
in both North and South Amenea, and we hare speciaeDs 
which were collected in the West Indies. In this ]^a]it the 
fructification is produced upon a frond by itself: in other 
words the sterile and fertile fronds are distinct. The name 
re&rs to the colour of the fertile fronds, which stand up in the 
centre, and are taller than the green barren ones. It is a rerj 
beautiful plant. 

O. BEOAXis (The Hoyal Fern). — The well-known Flowering 
or Soyal Fern, the best and most beautiM of our natiTe 
species. Good strong old plants will sometimes make fi-onds 
4 feet high. The demand for old plants has been so great that 
it is only in out-of-the-way nooks and comers that one now has 
the chance of seeing this plant growing wild. We once saw it 
growing most luxuriantly on the margin of a bit of swampy 
groimd hidden in ihe centre of an old forest among the South 
Downs : the effect it produced was grand beyond description. 

O. SFECTIBILIB (Showy). — Somewhat similar to the last, of 
which indeed it may, perhaps, be an American form. It does 
not grow to more than half the size of O. regalis, but has a 
purplish tinge while young. 

O. GRACILIS (Slikder), is somewhat like the species last 
named. It is very delicate in its appearance, and grows about 
2 feet high. 

POLYPODIUM. 

A larf^ genus distributed throughout eTexy quarter «f the 
wodd. A considerable nundber are natires of Britain, and 
some of I^orth America, all of whidi are hardy juid worthy xif 
eult^ation. 

PoLTTOfiiuK ALPssTBB (Mountain). — A Peru foimd but 
.zarely in Soofeland. It grows plentiful]^ on ^l[^ aaantazna 
#f SwilMdUuuL Though that country is «£bBA -vauted hf 
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tourists and plant- collectora, ihey bring I^ome oiily flowering 
plants, such as tlie beautiful blue-^flowered GeutiaQ; he^oe 
the Ferns of that country are comparatively soaroei ^4 
would well repay some future collector if he would bring 
hom^ a good batch, especially of the beautiful P. ^Ipesive. 
Fronds lanoe-shaped, growing a foot high, bipinnate; pinna 
or side wings sharp, lance-forme4> shortest near thp stalk ; tl^e 
leaflets deeply-cut and oblong in shape, Spore-masses in the 
middle of the leaflet in one row, and round in shape. It<)ot- 
stock short and creeping. Increased by diyision. Thpre is 
a good plant of this int0re8ting scarce Fern at ]^ew. Jt is 
deciduous— that is, dies down or Ipses its fronds in winter. 

P. CALCABEFM (Limostoue Polypody).-— Though this delicate 
Fern is common in some parts of Britain, it is also widely 
distributed over Europe, and is even plentiful in Northi 
America. The Ironds grow 9 inches high> are triaugular in 
form, stand erect, the &ond lying almost horizontal^ with 
three branches. Each b^anich is twice*out} or doubly pinnate ; 
pinnaa crenated or hollowed. Spore-i^cia^sefl round, placed just 
within the edges of the leaflets. Veins simple, or rarely forked* 
Bootstock rough, scaly, creeping very piuoh : hence it is easily 
increased by division. It is deciduous: therefore th^ \^Q^t 
time to increase it is in spring, just befprfi the jxew fronts 
appear. We hiive found it in great abundance grpwing ni0§p 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Pately Bridge, in Ypylcsbi|e, 
% locality rich in Ferns. 

P. PBTOFTSBis (Three-branob^d Polypody, or Oak Fern).— 
This British Fern is found alsQ plentifully iQ fill four qua^rp 
of the globe. There is no hardy Fe.m iftor^ lovely th^n thi^ : 
the green is peculiarly beautiM. Wq c^n distinguish it at 
once by its lovely colour. Jt is si^> very easy to cultivatp ; 
all that is required is a dry, rather shady situation, with fi 
light soil to run in. Fronds ternate— that is, with three 
branches, \>to^ mi d0flp^ed, bipii^l^te; leaflets 4istant ^;^d 
partifdly orenate^ Sp^i^^inqii^es somewliat oblpBg— a ra^e 

• o 
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circumstance in this genus, as now constituted. Increases 
Tery freely by division. It is, fortunately, for such a beautiful 
Fern, plentiful and cheap. 

P. HEXAGK>N0PTEBT7M (Winged Polypody). — We are indebted 
to ^orth America for this hardy, deciduous, handsome Fern. 
Fronds 1^ foot high, triangular, bipinnate, with the pinna 
opposite, and without stalk, or sessile. Pinnules bluntly 
oblong and scalloped. The whole plant is covered thinly 
with hairs. Spore-masses round and placed near the margin. 
Eootstock creeping. Increased by division. 

P. FHEGOFTEHis (Beech Fern). — ^A British Fern, very hardy, 
being found in the northern parts of Europe, as far as Sweden 
and Lapland. Fronds bipinnate, 9 inches high; the lower 
pinns9 project forward and reflex. Pinnides entire and very 
narrow. Seed-vessels incKne to oblong, and are placed near 
the margin. Eootstock scaly and creeping freely; by it the 
species may be easily increased. 

P. VULGABE (Common). — This is the Fern we see so 
common on hedgebanks, fallen trees, and low walls near to 
woods. The fructification is very conspicuous and beautiful. 
There are several varieties— one called P. v. cambricum, or 
Welsh JPolypod^, is the most distinct. In the garden at 
Winchester, before referred to, we noticed a variety with the 
pinnae very deeply and sharply cut into segments. We have 
ventured to name this P. vulgare deniatum. It is true the 
Welsh Polj/pod^ has its pinnae deeply cut, but they are very 
irregularly so, and are frequently curled both upwards and 
backwards— circumstances that never occur, that we are aware 
of, in the P. V, dentatum. Mr. Weaver could give no account 
where it came from, but stated that it was very constant in its 
varied character. In a garden near Bamet (Wrotham Park), 
Mr. Thomson, who was then gardener there, showed us a 
lot of common Ferns growing in a raised bed, and, to our 
great surprise, we observed a few fronds of the P. vulgare that 
were dentated, like the one at Winchester. We drew Mr. 
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Thomson's attention to it, and he promised to separate that 
part, to try if the dentation would be permanent. Another 
variety is in cultivation, named P. v, bifidum (Twice-cut) — 
that is, with the apex of each pinna divided into two parts, all 
the other parts remaining the same as the common one. All 
these are readily increased by dividing the creeping rhizomes. 
P. V. omnilacerum (All -cut), is another very distinct and 
beautiful form of this species. All the divisions are lengthened- 
out and toothed along the margin. There is also a crested 
form of the Toly^odAf, called cristatum* 



POLYSTICHUM. 

A large assemblage of Ferns, ^separated from Aspidium by 
M. Schott, a German botanist. The distinguishing characters 
of this genus consist in round spore-masses, with round cover, 
and leathery, thick, spiny fronds, and a certain rigidity of 
habit. Many well-knovm Ferns are included in this genus. 
The hardy ones are— 

PoLTSTiCHUM ACEOsTiCHoiDES (Acrostichum-like). — A 
North- American Fern of great beauty. It has the advantage, 
also, of being evergreen — that is, the fronds do not die-off in 
autumn. Fronds lance-shaped, 2 feet high, and pinnated : the 
leaflets are narrow, with short stalks, with long spiny hairs. 
Spore-masses on the upper part of the frond, where it con- 
tracts. Stalks scaly. Eootstock tufted: hence it is slow to 
increase by division. 

P. ACXJLEATXJM (Thomy Fern). — A British Fern, and also 
found in every quarter of the globe. Fronds 2 feet high, 
broad, lance-shaped, bipinnate; pinnules dark green, rigid 
and thomy, the one nearest the base generally the largest. 
Spore-masses thickly placed on the upper part of the frond. 
Stalks thickly covered with brown scales. Eootstock tufted. 
Increased by dividing large many-tufted plants. Common on 
hedgebanks about Bumham Beeches, in Buckinghamshire, and 
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other pavtB of Engluid. A yery liaiidfk>me Fera, keeping its 
fimicU green tkrongli the winter. Grows well on old ftmnps 
of trees in rockwork. There are several Tuieties of t}|ig fine 
Pern, of which P. a. lehaium is the most distinct. 

F. AjrofTLABB ( Angular). — This is also a British Fom, and 
has been found abo in some parts of Germany. Fronds soft 
and drooping, growing 3 feet long. This species is easily 
known by its stalks being very woolly or chafiy. Spore-masses 
numerous. Evergreen, and increased by dividing large, many* 
tufted plants. It is a fine Fern, and grows well in not-over- 
shady woods, in leaf mould and loam. Of this plant again 
there are several well-marked varieties, as, for instance, 
P. a, crUtatum (Crested), and P. a. polydactylum (Many- 
fingered). In ihe first-named all the pinnsa terminatip in 
tassels, while in the latter the terminations are forked into 
two €fe three divisions. WolUuiani (Mr. Wollaston's), \b a 
very pretty and distinct jBokrm. JProli^eimm, as the name 
implies, produces many young plants upon its fronds. Thwe 
are still several other forms of this Fern, as duMmiht d$oamr 
posiium, grmndident, 4^o, 

P. L0VCHITI8 (HoUy Fern).— -A stiff-growing, fine species, 
native of England and some parts of Scotland* but by no 
means common. Fronds pinnate, a foot high, very hardy, and 
evergreen, narrow, lance^shaped, and of a deep green eolour ; 
pinnsB short and thickly set on the frond, very thorny, like 
the leaves of the Hplly. Stalks covered with chafiy scales. 
Slow to increase; but sometimes a second tuft is produced on 
the rootstock, which may be taken off w|ien rooted. Found 
chiefly amongst rocky regions : hence it should be grown on a 
little hillock of stones, in peat and loam. It is one of the 
finest of our native Ferns, and should be in every collection. 

P. SBTOSFM CPristly). — From Japan. A very handsome 
hardy evergreen Fern, with ovate-acuminate bipinnate fronds, 
8 to 3 feet high. The pinnules trapeaio-oblong, acute, aurided 
and fringed with stiff hairs. 
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PTEEIS. 

Oar readers will hare notieed many names of Fmns ending 
with pterU, such, for instance^ as CdllipterM, CeraiopterUi 
Cystopteris, and others. The original name Fteris is derived 
flrom pteron, a wing, becaase the fronds have the appearance of 
the Wings of a bird. The compound names describe different 
nortB of wiogs, as horn- winged, ostrich- winged, <&c. The genus 
Fteris^ as originally formed, contained a great number of 
species. It is now restricted to such only as have forked 
veins» with the spore-masses on their points close to the edge 
of the leaflet. The only hardy species left in the genus is — 

Ptebis AQFiLiiTA (Eagle-like Fern). — This is the very 
common Bi^acken or Brake that so beautifully clothes many 
of 0ur wild wastes, affording shelter to all kinds of game. The 
question has been asked, Can this Bracken be transplanted? 
We say. Yes, very easily, and certainly. Take up, in early 
spring, the rhieomes or creeping rootstocks in quantity ; dig 
the ground well, draw drills^ and lay the long roots in thick, 
covering them 3 inches deep, and they wiU certainly grow the 
following summer^ and soon form a thick plantation ; but the 
ground must be dry, or if not, well drained to make it so, 
because this Pern will not thrive in wet places. There is a 
variegated form of this plant, which is beautifully dotted with 
clear white ; it is at present very rare. There is also another 
witii a tendency to become tufted at the points. 

SCOLOPENBBIUM. 

A genus of handsome Perns represented by only one 
species, but a very large number of varieties. They may 
bii distinguished easily by their spore-mass6s slanting upwards 
and being placed between the veins at some distance from the 
intdribS) where they are sometimes in one line and sometimes 
in two. The spore^mass-cover (indusium), also is special, some- 
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times linear, and in other cases hollow or vaulted. They may 
he known also hy their long sword-like fronds. The generic 
name is derived from acohpendra, a centipede : the long lines 
of spore-masses are supposed to resemble the feet of that 
insect. 

ScoLOPENDEiUM VULGABE (Commou Hart's-tougue Fern), 
Fig, 78. — ^A British Fern of great beauty, common almost 

, everywhere, clothing sloping 
hedgebanks. It is also fre- 
quently seen growing out of 
the bricks in old wells, where 
it flourishes very freely. On 
the hedgebanks the fronds are 
short, seldom exceeding 8 inches 
in length. Fronds simple, shin- 
ing, of a lively green, long, 
strap-shaped, tapering to a 
point, and heart-shaped at the 
base. Margin smooth and en- 
tire. Stalks scaly. Eootstock 
creeping slightly. Increased 
readily by division. 

S. VTJLOABE FOLYSCHIDES 

(Many-cut). — A variety known 
generally by the name angustu 
folium (Narrow-leaved), found 
near Bristol. Fronds simple, 
though sometimes they will 




^^;!^^^^^( come pinnatifld. They are then 



Fig. 78. Scolopendriam vnlgare. 
(Top of frond nataral size.) 



very curious, long and narrow, 
cut into segments overlapping 
each other. Spore-masses very narrow, and placed in the 
hollows, and sometimes on the segments, only occupying 
three-fourths of the under side of the frond. Not commonly 
in cultivation. We have only seen it in one place in Glou- 
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eestershire. A very distinct variety, and may be increased, 
thongh very slowly, by division, when the plant becomes 
large. 

S. vuLGABE MULTiFiDUM (Many-times-divided). — Fronds 
split up at the apex into many irregular divisions. Sometimes 
the frond has many branches from the base, and each branch 
is multifid at the top, and often quite tasselled, and becomes 
so heavy as to droop downwards. This singular variety is 
often varied again, by the midrib dividing at the apex, and 
again by being divided in another style without tassels. These 
two latter varieties are, however, not constant on the same 
plant. We noticed in Ireland many plants with forked 
branches, and this variety is sometimes called fttrcatum ; but 
none of the three are distinct enough to be separated from 
multifidum. Increased by division. 

S. VULGABE UNDULATUM (Waved). — Frond simple, strap- 
shaped, tapering to a point, where it is sometimes, but rarely, 
divided. The margin is beautifdlly waved, almost plaited, like 
a shirt-frill. We never met with this variety bearing spores. 
It is the most distinct and most beautiful of all the varieties. 
Grown in a peat border, it forms quite a bush, and is then 
very ornamental throughout the year. 

Without a doubt this is the most variable Fern in existence; 
there seems to be no end to the various forms it assumes. The 
fronds are forked and divided, crested and lobed, fringed and 
plaited, reduced or enlarged, in every conceivable way. It is 
quite a protean Fern. Many of the varieties, were they im- 
ported from a foreign country, would be named as distinct 
species without a question. Mr. Sim, of Foot's Cray, has got 
the finest collection of them that wo ever saw; and any of 
our readers who have the chance should visit his nursery, 
were it only to see the host of forms of the Ha/rfs-tongue 
which he possesses. (We need not add that they will find 
many other things in the Fern way to interest them.) The 
Scolopendriums are a host in themselves. 5. v, marginatuni 
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(Malrgiiied)^ lias fronds oalj am inch wide and about a foot 
long; the mltfgin appears double, as ihongli one frond was 
laid on the top of the other. S. v.JUtum (Cat), fronds deepljr 
ahd regularly cleft along the sides. 8>, v. macroBorum (Ltkrge- 
fhuted)i Aronds a foot or more long, with irregular mai^in, 
dflen showing the spore-masses cm the upper sidci 8i v. crii- 
ftlliiffi (Crested)) points of the fronds dirided ihto wide- 
lipreading tasselSi S^ v, cemuium (HcHmed), the midrib in 
^is case is developed into a sort of h6m» projecting &otti 
the upper surface of the frond a littld way ftaa^ the apex. 
£f. <r. ^tthc$mvtmm, the fronds branch irregularly^ and oftm 
t>roduce k horn-like projection of the midHb on the under side. 
8» V. renififrme (Sidney-shaped), this is sufficiently described 
by th6 name; tibe fronds are reduced wonderfully in size. 
S. V, proliferum (Proliferous), fronds only a few inchiBii long, 
sometimes reduced even to the midrib without any blade at 
all. 8. ff, fieeundumi this is another small-fronded form, which 
often produces young ^ants u}>dn ilie fronds. 8. v. rn§oHL^ 
(Bough)^ the upper surface of the fronds, which are 6 or 
8 inches long, rough, with numerous blunt projections. 
8» «. palmatwm (Divided like a hand)^ fronds Yesj variable 
in shape, often divided near the base into two or three, and 
then again divided towards the apex. These are a few only 
of the most marked varieties, and these at least should be in 
bvery collection^ Those who have the space^ and wish for it, 
may largely increase their number i we therefc»^ add tile 
names of a few more: — Undvlato'-Uhixlum (wavy and lobed), 
ramfMnarffinatum (forms a dense tuft), Jimbriatwm (fimbriated 
alcmg the narrow fronds), gUmeraium (fc»rming a dose mass of 
fronds 3 or 3 inches long), tariahiU (a name which might be 
applied to many of the varieties), supralineatum (With two 
lines along the upper surface Biidway between the midrib and 
inargin)» &e. 

When, a pknt has become large it may be increased readily 
by division Take the plant up» and shake off all the soil. 
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iJien pass a knife througli between ea^h crown^ and with the 
hand disentangle the rootft fimni eaeh of the other dlrisionsj 
pot them in suitable-sized pots, in any open fibrous soil mixed 
with leaf mould and sand, place them in a cold frame, and 
shade them from the light for a few days, and from the sun 
{q» a monl^ ; they will then have made fresh roots, and will 
beAi^ to be folly Exposed; All the Seolopmdriums should be 
pIropl^^ted in a similar way. If these curious varieties are 
giNown in a greenhouse^ they display their diversities to the 
greatest advantage, and make splendid fronds. As they are 
all evergreen, and very handsome, very hardy, and not easily 
idst^ every grower of hardy Ferns should try to procure all 
the tmrietiesb 



SITOLOBIUM. 

Divided fim^ Dtchswiia chiefly on account of the species 
beihg deciduous, more delicate structure, and having a 
cireeping rootstock. There is only one species that is hardy. 
Th# naine is derived from dtos, com, and lohoa, a lobe: the 
frttct^eation, oir spore-masses, being placed on the segments or 
lobes of the fronds. 

StTOLOBiUH 7t7KCTii.0Jbvi£ (Spotted -lobcd). — A Korth- 
American Fern of great beauty. It is the IHchsonia pilo- 
Httteuld of Willdenow, and by that name was formerly known 
amongst cultivators. Fronds 2 feet high, lance-shaped, and 
thrice-divided, and of a light green colour ; pinnse deeply-cut, 
d^tated or toothed at the margin. Eootstock creeps much: 
cidiise^uently it is easily increased by division. In the Botanic 
Gtoden at Birmingham there is a border 3 feet wide and 
(seteml yatds l<mg, thickly covered with this handsome Fern. 
Tkd border is composed of sandy peat^ and ia on the horth side 
of a Hoi^beam hedge. In this situation this Fern thrives 
most remarkably, forming a dense mass of ^nds. Though 
so easy to increase and so easy to grow> we do not meet with 
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it in many places, yet we know no Fern that would give 
greater pleasure to the Fern-fancier. 



STRUTHIOPTEEIS. 

From the Greek strutJUos, an ostrich, and pteris, a Fern : 
the fronds in form like that bird's plumes. A genus containing 

two noble hardy species. 
The fertile fronds are con- 
tracted, and not ^^uced 
until after the barren ones, 
among which they are quite 
hidden. One species is Ame- 
rican, the other European, 
but both perfectly hardy^ 

Stbuthioptebis ges- 
MAKiCA (Grerman). — This 
plant makes a glorious tuft 
of fronds, 3 or 4 feet high. 
It does not materially differ 
from the other species, but 
the two are quite unlike any 
other Fern, and at least one 
of them should find a place 
in every hardy fernery — both 
where there is plenty of 
room. 

S. PENSYLVANICA (Pen- 

sylvania), Mg. 79. — ^Native 
of North America. Deci- 
duous. Sterile fronds about 
3 feet high, pinnate; pinnse acuminate, deeply-divided, with 
segments rounded. Fertile fronds about 1 foot high, con- 
tracted, pinnate. This makes a noble specimen, and may 
be propagated like the other by division. 




Fig. 79. 



Stnithiopterls pensy'iTonica. 
pinnule and 
id natural size.) 



(Sterile pinnule and part of fertile 
ftroni" 
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WOODSIA. 
Commemorative of Joseph Woods, a British botanist. 
Spore-masses circular, surrounded by an inferior involucre, the 
edge of which is divided into many hair-like incurved segments. 
WooDSiA HYPEEBOBEA (Northern), Mg, 80.— Native of 
Great Britain; hardy, yet does better under a frame in 
winter. Fronds 2 to 6 inches high, 
narrow -lanceolate, pinnate, dullish 
green, with a few scales on the imder 
side. Sori medial, finally confluent, 
or covering the surface. Indusium 
deeply laciniated, terminating in hair- 
like articulated segments. Stem arti- 
culated near the middle, the upper 
part falling off when mature. It 
should be planted in a dry part of the 
fernery if it be intended to try it in 
the open air. W. ilvenais sometimes 
succeeds in similar situations, but a 
spare plant should always be kept in 
the frame in case it should not do 
well. 

W. P0LY8TICH0IDE8 VAR. VeITCHII 

(Mr. Veitch's Polystichum-like Wood- 
sia). — Introduced by the gentleman 
after whom it is named, and who 
found it near Yeddo, in Japan. It 
has narrow pinnate fronds, 6 or 
8 inches or more in height, with both 

the upper and lower surfaces covered with short close hairs. 

It win probably prove hardy, but is safer for the present in 

a frame. 




Fig. 80. Woodsia hyperborea. 
(Frond full sixe ; pinna mag- 
nified.) 
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GiASiD eaies for the eiihiyatiim of Fenu in the windows of 
our dwvUing-ioonu aie now so popular that our woric would 
be ineomfdete withont a few words upon their construction 
and taumagement. First as to the way in which to make one. 

We require a planed, well-seasoned deal board, 21 inches 
hy 12 inches, and H inch thidc ; also other two planed deal 
boards, 13 inches hy 10 inches^ of the same thickness. These 
latter are firmly morticed perpendicularly into the ends of 
the former, 1 inch from the edge. GrooTes a quarter of an 
inch by three-eighths <^ an inch are, in each case,, cut in the 
inner side of the uprights, and carried in a right line along 
the base pieces half an inch from their edgea. 

This firamework may be cotered all OTer with oil paint, 
three coats in thickness ; or, if preferred, it can be (as in our 
case) coloured with oak stain, and thoroughly Tarnished thrice 
with shell-lac dissolved in spirits of wine. When dry, the 
grooves are filled with white or red-lesd putty, and glazed 
with.one-eighth-of-an-inch sheet glass. The putty having set, 
the joints can be varnished, ahd a &ame of deal moulding 
screwed on the top; the screws passing downwards into the 
tiprights. Ornamental finials of turned deal are fixed by wire 
pegs to the upper rail at its four comers. A sheet of glass 
lies loosely on the top of the moulded rail. Thus, with the 
addition of a few perforations in the vertical pieces above soil- 
level, the ventilation necessary can he arranged to a nicety. 

The fernery is now complete, and when filled and fitted 
with back scene, forms an interesting ornament. A few pieces 
of tile should be spread at the bottom, and on them the un- 
dulating sanded charcoaled bog earth. 
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Ferns may then be introduced (the smallest varieties being 
the most suitable), with pieces of pumice stone, Eoman cement, 
rockvork, &c., to taste. Should the light be too intense, a 
screen may be placed at the back. 

We find the most suitable watering-pot for Wardian eases 
is an engiiwer's oil-can. (They can be procured at any iron- 
monger's for 6d. each.) When filled, the pressure of the 
forefinger at the bottbm causes an ejection of the water, which 
immediately stops running on withdrawing the finger. One 
at the price mentioned holds about a quarter of a pint. A 
few good specimens of Mpsses add greatly to the appearance 
of a fernery of this description, particularly if some of the 
scarlet cups so common in spring upon our hedgebanks be 
introduced. Ferns and Mosses seem naturally inseparable 
companions, and should not be parted. 

The case is wide enough to allow three rows of Ferns 
placed alternately, and will hold about eighteen plants. The 
centre row should be planted with the following six species 
in this order : — Adianium pedatum, A. hraiiU^tue, Qni^ohium 
lueidum, Adianium formosum, DavalUa eanarientis, and 
Ihodia aspera. 

The next row may be planted with the following: — 
Adianium ienerum, Doodia media, ^laiyloma roiundifoHa, 
Adianium eapillus* Veneris, Lycopodium stoloniferum, and 
Ghammiiie ceierach. 

The row on the other side may contain the following:— 
Adianium kirsuium, Pierie creiica, P. serrulaia, Lycopodium 
variabile, Allosorus erispus, and Oygiopieris ftagilie* 

There is a very neat form or arrangement for Fern glasses 
wherein rockwork and liliputian ruins are introduced and 
planted with Ferns and other cryptogamic plants'* They are 
prepared by Mr. W. F. French, of Bristol, and specimens, at 
very moderate prices, are on sale at the fiower-shops about 
Covent Garden. To look at them in their unfornished state 
they are not very attractive ; but when placed under a glass 
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sliade and appropriately planted, they are very effective. We 
have one before ns most strikingly so. The base or ground- 
work, composed like the rain, of fragments of various calxes 
and stones, is covered with growing Lichens ; and grouped 
about the ruin are Adiantum formosum, Adiantum capillus' 
Veneris, Asplenium ruta-muraria, Fteris serrulatkt, Lyeopo* 
dium denmm, &c. 

The following are Mr. French's directions for keeping them 
in a healthy condition : — 

** The best situation for the case is in a window open to 
the north; but the plants will grow and flourish in other 
aspects, if due care be taken to shade them from direct 
sunlight, which causes Ferns to grow too rapidly, and to 
become deformed. Twice a-week in summer, and once a-week 
in winter, the glass cover should be removed for a few minutes, 
and occasionally the inner side of the glass and the rim of the 
case may be wiped dry. 

" A small quantity of rain water must be added, from time 
to time, to replace that subtracted by evaporation and by 
wiping the glass cover. About a wineglassful at a time, and 
five or six times a-year, will generally be found sufficient. 
The best way to apply the water is with a small piece of 
sponge, or a small syringe ; care being taken to avoid wetting 
the fronds, which causes them to rot away. 

" Dead fronds and branches must be cut out neatly. The 
same side of the case should be always kept turned towards 
the light." 

We ought not to omit mentioning that wherever Mr. 
French has exhibited his Fern-adorned rockwork it has been 
generally admired. It forms one of the most elegant of room- 
adornments. 

One of the best forms of Fern cases is that called " The 
Sijou," an elegant and ornamental structure for drawing- 
rooms and sitting-rooms, made by Mr. Stocks, 14, Archer 
Street, Kensington Park, W. 
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ACROFHORXTS, 73 

hiapidttt^ 148 
Acrostichum, 1 
Adiantum, 2, 123, 174 

asarifolium, 5 

assimile, 123 

betulinum, 6 

brasiliense, 2 

capillus-Veineris, 123, 174 

cardiochloena, 2 

caudatum, 3 

chilense, 125 

concinnum, 3 

cristatum, 3 

cuneatum, 3 

curvatum, 3 

Feei, 6 

flezuoBum, 6 

formosum, 4, 125 

Foveannm, 3 



Adiantum hispidulum, 125 
hispidulum tenellum, 125 
intermedium^ 3 
lunulatum, 4 
macroj^hyUum, 4 
Moritsoanum, 123 
obliquum, 6 
patens, 6 

pedatmn, 125, 174 
pentadactylon, 4 
polyphyllum, 2 
pubescens, 125 
pulverulentum, 6 
reniforme, 5 
scabrum, 125 
setulosum, 5 
Bulphureum, 126 
tenermn, 5 
trapeziforme, 6 
Wuesianmn, 6 
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Adianttim Wilsoni, 6 
AUantodia nmbrosa, 16 
Alloeorus, 175 

crispus, 175 
Alsophila, 6, 126 

articiilata, 7 

australisy 126 

capensis, 126 

fcrox, 7 

pruinata, 7 

villosa, 7 
Anemia, 8 

adiantifolia, 8 

collina, 8 

Dregeana, 8 

flexuosa, 8 

tomentosa,. 8 

villosa, 8 
Anemidictyon, 8 

hirtum, 9 

fraxinifolium, 9 

phyllitidis, 9 
Anetium citrifolium, 9 
Anthrophyum lanceolatum, 9 
Anthropteris, 9 

albo-punctata, 9 
Antigramma, 126 

rhizophylla, 126 
Aflpidium, 9 

apiifolium, 11 

cicutarium, 11 

coadunatiim, 11 

ebeneum, 11 

macrophyllum, 11 

trifoliatum, ^0 
Asplenium, 11, 127, 175 

adiantum nigrum, 175 
variegatum, 176 

acutum, 132 

Aitoniy 16 

alatum, 16 

alternansy 12 

altemifolium, 132, 176 

angostifoliiun, 176 

appendiculatum, 127 

auritum, 11 

axillare, 128 

bachypteron, 12 

Belangeriy 16 

bifidum, 12 

brasiliense, 12 

Brownii, 128 



Asplenium bulbiferum, 128 

ceylonense, 16 

cicutarium, 12 

compressum, 128 

Dalhousieanum, 12 

dentatum, 16 

dimorphuntj 12 

dispersum, 16 

diversifoliuin, 12, 129 

ebeneum, 129 

ebumeum, 16 

falcatum, 13 

filix-foemina, 176 
crispum, 176 
depauperatom, 177 
FrizelHae, 177 
multiceps, 177 
multifidum, 176 
plumosum, 177 
ramosum, 177 
Smithii, 176 

flabellifolium, 129 

flaccidum, 129 

foeniculaceum, 16 

fontanum, 132, 177 

formosum, 13 

fragrans, 16 

furcatum, 130 

germanicum, 182 

hemumitisy 131 

laetum, 13 

lanceolatum, 132, 177 

laserpitiifolium, 13 

lucidum, 130 

macilentum, 17 

macrophyllum, 17 

marginatum^ 69 

marinum, 130, 178 
ramosum, 131 
6ub-bipinnatum, ISl 
trape^orme, 131 

mexicanum, 17 

Michauxi, 178 

monanthemum, 13 

myriophyllum, 17 

nitens, 17 

nitidum, 17 

obliquum, 13 

obtusatum, 131 

obtusilobum, li 

oligophyllum, 14 

pahnatum, 181 
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Asplenium pinnatifidiiin, 133 

planicaule) 15 

polygodon, 131 

praBinorsuni, 17 

pulchellum, 14 

pumilum, 14 

radicans, 15 

rachirliizon, 15 

reclinatum, 131 

rhizophorum, 15 

rata-muraria, 132, 178 

rutoBfolium, 132 

septentrionale, 132, 178 

serra, 15 

serratam, 12, 15 

trichomanes, 132, 179 
depaaperatum, 179 
incisum, 179 
multafidum, 179 

umbrosuxn, 16, 131 

Yeitchianuin, 16 

viride, 132 

Tivipamm, 16 

zamiflBfoUum, 17 



BALANTITJM, 132 
culcitum, 132 

Sleclmum, 133 
attoQuatum, 20 
australe, 17, 133 
brasiliense, 17 
cartilagineum, 20, 133 
eogncUum, 17, 133 
corcoyadeuBe, 18 
glandulosum, 18 
gracile, 18 
hastatmn, 20, 133 
intermediiiin, 18 
lanceola, 18 
lon^folium, 18 
occidentale, 18 
orientale, 19 
polypodioides, 19 
punctulatum, 20 
serrulatom, 19 
tpicant, 17 
trian^;iilare, 133 
trifoliatum, 18 

BoiTYchium, 179 
lunaria, 179 

Brainea insigmB, 20 



C^KOPTERIS JAFONICA, 161 
Callipteris, 20 

malabarica, 21 

prolifera, 20 
Oampteria biaurita, 21 
Campyloneuron, 36 
Casse'beera, 22, 133 

cuneata, 22, 133 

dealbata, 23 

farinosa, 23 

geraniifolia, 134 

hastata, 134 

intramarginalis, 23, 134 

pedata, 24 

ptUveracea, 23 
Ceratodactylis, 24 

osmimdoides, 24 
Ceratopteris, 24 

tibialictaioides, 25 
Ceterach, 179 

officinanim, 179 
Cheilanthes, 22, 26, 134 
Cheilanthes alabamensis, 27 

argentea, 27 

cuneatOf 22 

elegans, 29 

farinosa, 23 

frigida, 29 

hirta, 27 

Ellisiana, 27 

glauca hirsuta, 29 

intramarginalis, 23 

lendigera, 27 

micromera, 134 

microphylla, 28, 29 

micropteris, 134 

multiUda, 29 

myriophylla, 29 

odora, 134 

pedata, 24 

profusa, 28 
radiata, 28 
Sieberi, 29 
spectabilis, 28 
squamosa, 29 
tenuifolia, 28, 135 
viscosa, 29 
Cibotium, 29 

Barometz, 30 
Cummingi, 30 
princeps, 30 

V 
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Gibotium Schiedei, 30 
Gircinalis, 31 

flavens, 90 

nivea, 91 

tenera, 91 
Colysis, 31 

membranacea, 31 
Coniogrammajavanica, ^t 
Cyathea, 31, 135 

arborea, 81 

Cunninghamii, 135 

dealbata, 32, 135 

elegans, 33 

medullaris, 33, 135 

patens, 33 

Smithii, 135 
Cyclopeltis, 33 

semicordata, 34 
Cyrtogonium, 34 

crispatuluin, 34 

flagelliferum, 34 
Cyrtomiuin, 35, 136, 180 

caryotideum, 35 

falcatum, 136, 180 

Fortune!, 136 
Cyrtophlebiiun, 36 

anguBtifolium, 36 

cacspitosum, 37 

decurrens, 36 

ensifolimn, 37 

nitidum, 36 

phyllitidis, 36 

repens, 36 

rigidum, 37 
Cystopteris, 137, 180 

bulbifera, 180 

fragilis, 180 

Dickieana, 181 

montana, 181 

sempervirens, 181 

tenuis, 137^1 

DAVALLIA, 37, 137 

bullata, 38 
canariensis, 137 

pulchella, 137 
decora, 38 
dissecta, 38 
elata, 38 
elegans, 38 
pentaphylla, 38 
polyantna, 38 



Davallia pyxidota, 138 

Dicksonia, 138 
antarctlca, 138 
fibrosa, 139 
lanata, 139 
jnlosiuscula, 201 
squarrosa, 139 

Dictymia, 139 
attenuata, 139 

Dictyo^lossum, 39 
crmitum, 39 

Dictyoxiphium, 41 
panamense, 41 

BidymochlsBna, 41 
trunoatula, 41 

Biplazium, 42, 181 
acummatum, 4Z 
altemifolium, 42 
arboreecens, 42 
coarctatum, 43 
docussatum, 43 
Moulentumy 21 
integrifoUum, 42 
jugiandifolium, 43 
lasiopteris, 45 
marginatum^ 69 
plantagineum, 43 
Serampurense, 21 
Shepberdi, 43 
striatum, 43 
subaltnm, 44 
sylyaticum, 45 
tnelypteroides, 181 
Thwaitesi, 45 

Doodia, 45, 140 
aspera, 45 
blechnoides, 46 
caudata, 45, 140- 
corymbifera, 46 
lunulata, 46, 140 
monstrosa, 46 

Doryopteris, 46 
collina, 47 
palmatEi, 47 
8agittifoli% 47 

Drymoglossum, 47 
lanceolatum, 48 
piloselloides, 48 

Drynaria, 48, 140 
Billardieri, 140 
coronans, 49 
diyersifolia, 49 
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Diynaria trmdes, 82 
morbillosa, 49 
museefolia, 49 
propinqna, 60 
pustolata, 140 
qnercifolia, 50 
vulgaris^ 97 

ELAPH06L0SSUK, m 

apodtim, 62 

caUffifoliiun, 50 

confoime, 61 

crassinerve, 51 

firigidun, 6% 

latifolitun, 52 

lepidotum, 52 

longifolium, 52 

microlepiS) 52 

muBcosum, 52 

perelegans, 52 

Bcolopendriifolinm, 52 

yillosum, 52 
Enpodium, 52 

Eaulfiiasiiy 63 

FADYENIA, 53 

prolifera, 64 
Fern cases, constmction jmd ar- 
rangement of, 204 

Stocks's, 207 

GliEICHENIA, 54, 141 

ctreincUia, 142 

dicarpa, 142 

dichotoma, 66 

flabellata, 142 

leete-TirenB, 142 

furcata, 55 

glancescens, 65 

necistophylla, 142 

micropnylla, 142 

rupesteis, 142 

8emiYestitl^ 143 

spelnncffi, 143 
Goniopblebinm, 55 

Catherine, 55 

colpodes, 58 

cuspidatum, 65 

dissimile, 58 

fraxinifoliiun, 58 

glaucum, 58 

harpeodes, 66 



Gkuuaphlebinm inoAmuii, 56 

Isetom, 58 

menisciifoliuBi, 66 

neriifolium, 57 

Zopholepie, 61 

owariense, 69 

piloselloides, 57 

rhagadiolepis, 59 

sepidtimi, 67 

suDanricmatmn, 67 

vaooiiiiifoUiim, 68 

Terrtio06iiai» 58 ^ 

Goniopteria, 59 

aspenoides, 00 

creaata, 59 

&axiiiifolia, 69 

Ghiesbrechtii, 59 

gracilis, 60 

megalodes, 60 

obliUratay 60 

pennigera, 60 

prolifera, 60 

reptans, 60 

seimlata, 60 

tetragona, 60 

6BEENHOT78E FbbKS, 117 

culture of; 119, 161 
soil for, 160, 162 
drainage for, 120 
potting, 121, 162 
watering, 122 
giving air to, 122 
Bummer management of, 163 
insects injniions to, 162 
Gymnogramma, 61 
calomelanos, 64 
chsBrophylla, 64 
cluTsaphyUa, 61 
Geardtii, 64 
iavanica, 31, 62 
lonata, 64 
leptophyllaJ"64 
L'Herminieri, 64 
Martensii, 64 

ochracea, 64 « 

peruviana argyrophylla, 62 
pulchella, 62 

ramosa, 62 
rufe, 64 
speciosa, 64 
sulphurea, 62 
tartarea, 63 
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Gymnognunma tdmentosa, 63, 64 

trifoliata, 63 
Gymnopterifl, 64 

aliena, 65 

nicotiansefoUa, 64 

quercifolia, 64 



HAEDY FERNS, 165 

culture of, 166 

onxockwork, 166 
^ in potB, 166, 168 
on raised banks, 167 
in a fernery, 169 

propagation by spores, 170 
by division, 173 
Hemidictyum, 69 

marginatiun, 69 
Hemionites, 65 

cordata, 67 

palmata, 66 

pedata, 67 
Hemitelia, 67 

grandy^flora, 68 

horrida, 68 

Hostmannii, 68 

speciosa, 68 
Mewardia, 6 
Hiimata, 69 

heteropbylla, 69 

pedata, 69 
JTymenodium crinitum^ 39 
Hymenophylliim, 70, 143, 181 

abruptum, 70 

asplenioides, 70 

ciliatum, 70 

cnientum, 70 

demissum, 143 

dilatatum, 143 

hirsutnm, 70 

nudum, 70 

Plumieri, 70 

sericeum, 70 

tunbridgense, 181 

Wilsoni, 182 
Hypoderris, 70 

Brownii, 71 
Hypolepis, 72, 144 

repens, 72 

difforme, 72 

i^gulosa, 144 

tenuifolia, 72 



LASTREA, 144, 183 

canarieneis, 144 

cristata, 183 

decomposita, 144 

decurrens, 184 

dilatata, 184 

elongata, 145 

filix-mas, 184 
cristata, 185 

angustata, 185 
paleacea, 185 
pumila, 185 
Schofieldii, 185 
spinuloaay 185 

Fanisecis 186 

Groldieana, 185 

Kaulfnssii, 145 

marginalis, 185 

montana, 186^ 

noyeboracensis, 186 

oreopteris, 186 

podophyUa, 187 

recurva. 186 

Sieboldi, 187 

spinnlosa, 187 

tenericaulis, 145 

thelypteris, 187 

uligmosa, 187 
Lepicyttisy 72 

ineana^ 56 

rhagadtolepis, 59 

gepultum, 58 
Leptogramma, 73 

villosa, 73 
Leuoostegia. 73 

chaeropbylla, 74 

immersa, 73, 74 

pulchra, 74 
LindflSBa, 74 

trapeziforme, 75 
Litobrochia, 75, 145 

biaurita, 22 

denticulata, 75 

leptopbylla, 76 

vespertilionis, 76, 145 
Uavea eordifflw, 24 
Lomaria, 145, 188 

alpina, 145, 188 

attenuata, 77, 146 

auriculata, 146 

Banksu, 148 

capensis, 146 
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Lomaria cremilata, 148, 188 

discolor, 148 

elongata, 148 

falcata, 77 

fliiviatilis, 148 

Frazeri, 147 

mgantea, 77 

GiUiesii, 147 

lanceolata, 148 

magellanica, 147 

nuda, 147 

onocleoides, 78 

Patersoni, 148 

spicant, 188 

anomala, 189 
concinna, 189 
crassicaiilis, 189 
imbiicata, 189 
ramosa, 189 
Zomariopaia sorhifolia^ 112 
Lonchitis, 78 

pubescens, 78 
Zo^hogoria, 78 

pruinata, 7 
Lorinsoria, 189 

areolata, 189 
Lygodictyon, 78 

Forsteri, 79 
Lygodium, 79 

articulatum, 80 

flexuosum, 79 

japonicum, 79 

palmatum, 79 

polystachyum, 79 

Bcandens, 80 

yenufitum, 80 

volubile, 79 

MAEATTIA, 80 

laxa, 80 

purpurasceiis, 80 
Menisciuin, 80 

palustre, 81 

simplex, 81 
MicTolepia, 81, 148 

noyse-zelandisd, 148 

platyphylla, 82 

polypodjodes, 82 
Microsorum, 82 
Mohria, 149 

achilleaefolia, 149 

tburifraga, 149 



Myriopteritf 27 

NEOTTOPTERIS, 83, 149 

australasica, 149 

vulgaris, 84, 149 
Nephrotfiiiin, 84 

articulatum, 85 

Hookerii, 85 

moUe, 84 

corymbifenun, 84 

multUineatum, 85 

patens, 85 

texminans, 85 

truncatum, 85 

yenustum, 86 
Nepbrolepis, 86 

acuta, 87 

davallioides, 86 
dissecta, 86 

ensifoUa, 87 

exaltata, 86 

hirsutula, 87 

pectinata, 87 

splendens, 87 

tuberosa, 87 

undulata, 87 
Niphobolus, 87 

angustatus, 89 

Ghardnerii, 89 

lingua, 89, 149 

nummularifolius, 89 

pertusus, 89 

rupestris, 89, 150 

sph<3eroeephaiu8y 89 

varius, 89 
Kothochlaena, 89, 150 

distans, 150 

Sckloniana, 90 

flavens, 90 

lanuginosa, 151 

MarantsB, 90 

nivea, 91 

rufa, 91 

sinuata, 91 

squamata, 91 

tenera, 91 

tricbomanoides, 91 

tomentosa, 91 

vestita, 151 

ODONTOSORIA, 91 
aculeata, 92 
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Odontosona tenuifolu, 92 
Oleandra, 93 

artioolote, 93 

hirtella, 93 

natalensia, 93 

neriiformis, 92 

nodosa, 92 
Olfersia cervina, 93 
Onodea, 189 

sensibiHs, 190 
Onycluum, 93, 151, 191 

auratum, 93 

lucidum, 151, 191 
Opliioglo6Siiixi, 191 

lusitaoicnm, 191 

vulgatum, 191 
Osmunda, 191 

cinnamomeay 162 

Claytomana, 191 

gracilis, 192 

interrupta^ 191 

regalis, 192 

spectabiUs, 192 

FSZZJSA^ 22, 100 

hastata, 134 
Fhegopteris trichodes^ 145 
Phlebodium, 95 

aureum, 95 

glaucum, 95 

areolatum, 95 

decumanum, 95 

percussum, 95 

piilYinatuin, 95 

squamulosiun, 95 

yenosum, 95 
Pbymatodee, 95 

Billardieri, 140, 152 

cuspidata, 97 

excavata, 97 

nuda, 97 

longifolia, 96 

longipes, 96 

longissima, 97 

peltidea, 97 

pustulata, 140, 152 

saccata, 96 

Yulgans, 96 
Platycerium, 97 

alcicome, 97, 152 

biforme, 100 

grande, 98 
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Plalycecinm stenmda, 99 

Wallichii, 100 
Platyloma, 100, 153 
atro-purpurea, 163 
calomelfuiioa, 100 
cordata, 153 
Mcata, 153 
flexuofla, 100 
rotundifolia, 153 
temifolia, 101 
Pleopeltifl, 101 

lycopodioideB, 101 
mennbrafMeeOf 31 
nitida, 101 
phymatodeB, 97 
yacciniifoHa, 101 
yenosa, 101 
FoBeUopterit, 34 
Polyobotrya, 101 

cylindiica, 101 
Polypodium, 103, 192 
alpestre, 192 
i^aureum, 95 
calcareum, 193 
dryopterifl, 193 
* effuBum, 103 
hexagonopterum, 194 
lachnopoaium, 104 
paradiseas, 104 
pectmatum, 104 
phegopteris, 194 
phymatodesy 96 
plebejum, 154 
plumulum, 104 
Beinwardtii, 67 
sporadocarpum, 95 
subpetiolatum, 154 
triohodei, 104, 145 
yulgare, 194 
bifidum, 195 
cambiicTDD, 194 
crifltatum, 196 
dentatum, 194 
onmilacerum, 196 
Polystichum, 154, 196 
acTostichoides, 195 
aculeatum, 195 

lobatmn, 196 
angolare, 196 

cristatum, 196 
decomposxtum, 196 
dissimile, 196 
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PolystichTim angnlaxe graadidens, 
196 
sagulaie lonebitis, 196 

polydactyimn, 196 

proliferum, 196 

setosum, 196 

"WoUastoni, 196 
anomalum, 10^ 
capense, 15& 
concavum, 155 
coiiaceum, 155 
flezum, 155 
mvcronatum, 105 
ordmatuin, 155 
prolifemm, 105 
pungens, 156 
triangulmn, 105 
vestitum, 156 
Pteris, 105, 156, 197 
aquilina, 197 
arguta, 156 
argyrsBa, 106 
aspericaulis, 106 
cretica, 156 

albo-lineata, 156 
felosma, 107 
hastata, 134 
heterophylla, 107 
hirsuta, 107 
Kingiana, 156 
lata, 107 
longifolia, 107 
pungens, 108 
quadriaurita, 108 
rubra- venia, 108 
scaberula, 156 
semipumata, 108 
Bemilata, 108 

angusta, 166 
sulcata, 108 
tremula, 156 
trichomanoidee, 91 
tricolor, 107 
umbrosa, 156 

SAOENIA, 109 

coadnata, 110 

decurrens, 109 

liippocrepis, 110 

repanda, 110 
Scolopendrium, 197 

▼ulgare, 198 



Scolopencbrium Tvlgare tm^ieifO' 
Hum, 198 
Tulgare comutnm, 200 
cristatmn, 200 
fimbriatmn, 200 
fissum, 200 
foecuzkdum, 200 
glomeratum, 200 
macrosorom, 260 
mar^atum, 199 
multifidum, 199 

furcatum, 199 
palmatum, 200 
polyschides, 199 
proliferum, 200 
reniforme, 200 
rugosum, 200 
subcomutum, 200 
supralineatum, 200 
imdulato-lobatum, 200 
undulatum, 199 
variabile, 200 
Sitolobium, 110, 201 
adiantoides, 110 
punctilobmn, 201 
Stenochlaena, 111 
MeyeTiana,-112 
natalensis, 112 
scandens, 112 
Borbifolia, 111 
tenuifolia, 112 
Stenosemia, 112 
Stove Fbens, 1 
Struthiopteris, 202 
germanica, 202 
pensylvanica, 202 

T-ENIOPSIS, 112 

graminifolia, 112 

lineata, 113 
Todea, 158 

africana, 158 

hymenophylloides, 158 

peUueida, 158 

rivularis, 158 

Buperba, 158 
Triehomanes, 113, 159 

anceps, 114 

Bancroftii, 114 

hreviMtum, 160 

crispum, 114 

elegans, 115 
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Trichomanes Krausali) 114 

muscoides, 114 

radicans, 160 

Andrewsii, 160 

renifoime, 160 

speciotum, 160 

trichoidemn, 115 
VUtaria Uneata^ 113 
Woodsia, 203 
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Woodsda hyperborea, 203 

ilyensis, 203 

polystidioides Yeitchii, 203 
Woodwardia, 160 

areolata, 189 

japonica, 161 

orientalis, 161 

radicans, 160 

intermpta, 161 
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